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RABBINIC CONCEPTIONS OF 
REPENTANCE |. 


WuEN the invitation reached me to become the President 
of this Society for the current year, my first impulse was 
to decline. I knew that both capacity and circumstance 
made me unqualified for the post. If second thoughts 
prompted acceptance, the reason was this: in no other 
country of Europe would it be even conceivable that the 
presidency of a theological society would be offered to 
a Jew. I was too proud of my country to refuse your 
invitation, and it seemed to me better that those present 
this afternoon should suffer for an hour than that a 
toleration and a liberality, which only England is willing to 
render, should not be put on record and carried into effect. 

The subject on which I propose to speak to you has 
a permanent human interest, and is not of a recondite 
character. Some of the material, at any rate, which I have 
collected from the Rabbinical literature about Repentance 
may be unfamiliar to you. The manner of its present- 
ment will therefore be of less importance. 


1 Presidential Address before the Society of Historical Theology. 
Oxford, October 29, 1903. 
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May I start in an egotistic and unscientific sort of way 
by a personal reminiscence? Only three or four genera- 
tions separate the present speaker from what was in 
all probability a mediaeval and Rabbinical environment. 
May he then recall the teaching of his own childhood on 
the subject of repentance, and afterwards let it be seen 
how far this teaching was separated from, and how far it 
faithfully echoed, the teaching of the Talmudic Rabbis ? 

What I was taught about God and sin and repentance 
was exceedingly simple and easy. Perhaps it was too 
simple and too easy ; but our business here is to state facts 
and not to assess their truth. 

I was taught that I could be good if I chose: all sin was 
my own fault. If, however, I tried to be good, God would 
help my efforts. God was represented to me as just and 
loving, but his graciousness and pity were more dwelt 
upon than his justice. Though all wrongdoing is our 
own fault, no man is sinless, and God knows the weakness 
of human nature and is lenient accordingly. After death 
we shall doubtless receive some punishment for our sins, 
but such punishment will be for our purification and 
good. God punishes only as a kind human father punishes. 
There is no such thing as eternal punishment even for the 
worst sinner. And though we all sin, we can all repent, 
and God is ever ready to accept our repentance. As an 
earnest of his goodness, he has given us the great Day 
of Atonement to help us to repent and to assure us of his 
goodness and mercy. Our repentance and his goodness 
may rightly give us cheering confidence and buoyant hope. 

Such was the teaching with which I was familiar. You 
historians will smile when I tell you that it was presented 
to me as the teaching of Moses. It was also said to apply 
to all men, whether Jew or Gentile, because theological 
belief was indifferent to God, who only looked to conduct 
and character. 

Thus when we were told or when we read— perhaps sur- 
reptitiously —that some people believed that the world 
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was under wrath, that many persons were doomed to 
eternal perdition, and that it was hard to be saved, it all 
seemed exceedingly odd and even absurd. For everybody 
will be “saved,” and if you are anxious to be good, and if 
you repent of your faults, what can you want more, or 
why should you be anxious and depressed ? 

This was Jewish teaching in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century after Christ. How far was it Rabbinic 
teaching? We shall find the answer to that question as 
we proceed. 

The Rabbinic doctrine of Repentance is naturally based 
upon the Old Testament. Upon the varying conceptions 
of God and of his relation to man found in the Hebrew 
Bible the unsystematic and inconsistent religion of the ‘ 
Rabbis was reared. What we roughly call the Priestly and 
the Prophetic elements of the Old Testament both reappear 
in the Talmudic religion in a more or less successful 
harmony. 

Repentance in the Old Testament is essentially a religious 
conception, and is constantly and closely connected with , 
eschatological ideas of the Judgment and of the Messianic 
Age. To a considerable extent it preserves this character 
in the Rabbinical literature. It may be well to state here 
that I shall make no reference to any passages or theories 
concerning repentance which may be gathered from the 
apocryphal, apocalyptic, or pseud-epigraphic writings. These 
sources are now easily accessible and fairly well known. 
It is, however, very notieeable, first, that nothing of 
great importance about repentance can be obtained from 
this quarter. The total amount of material is very small, 
and its quality on the whole is poor. Secondly, whereas 
the mixture of Hellenism with Judaism sometimes improved 
and spiritualized a given doctrine or created interesting 
novelties and developments, the reverse is the case with 
the subject of repentance. Sirach is better on repentance 
than the Wisdom of Solomon. The whole doctrine is 
genuinely and purely Hebraic, and Hellenism does not 
P2 
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improve it. On the contrary, it tends to dry it up. Philo 
has little to say about repentance, and what he does say is 
of small account. In the New Testament the doctrine of 
Repentance is of importance in the Synoptics and in Acts, 
it is hardly touched upon in the epistles of St. Paul, and is 
wholly absent from the Fourth Gospel. Repentance is an 
emphatically Hebraic conception, and its full development 
is a genuine and specific excellence of Rabbinical and post- 
Rabbinical Judaism ?. 

There is no Hebrew noun in the Bible which exactly 
corresponds to our noun “repentance” *, The verb on 
seems to mean “to be sorry, to feel pain or regret,” and 
thus closely corresponds to the root-meaning of our word 
“repentance.” It is, however, mainly used in reference to 
God. Of human regret, or repentance, it only occurs some 
six or seven times®. It does not appear to have acquired 
the particular connotation which was wanted. The root 
which was ultimately adopted, and of which only the verb is 
used in this sense in the Old Testament, had at once a more 
distinctly religious and also a more definitely practical 
significance. This verb is shwh, which we usually translate 
by “turn” or “return.” It never quite obtained a technical 
meaning. It is used either of turning from evil or of 


! Cf. a striking note of F. Delitzsch in his Hebrew translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans. He alludes to a passage in the Pesikta Kahana, 
163 b (which I shall subsequently quote) and says it is one, ‘‘wo der 
Unterschied der jiidischen und christlichen Anschauung in die Augen 
springt. Nach jener lisst sich Gott versjhnen durch Busse, nach dieser 
ist er versdhnt durch das Mittlerwerk Christi, und wird dem Einzelnen 
verséhnt, wenn dieser bussfertig und gliubig sich auf das der ganzen 
Menschheit geltende Mittlerwerk griindet. Die neutestamentliche Heils- 
ordnung Gottes lautet auch wie jer. Maccoth ii. 6 7) .27) Hw Aer, aber 
die Busse ist nicht das Siihnende selbst, sondern nur der Weg zur 
Versihnung.” (Paulus des Apostels Brief an die Rimer... in das Hebriiische 
tibersetzt von Franz Delitzsch, 1870, p. 81.) 

? om) in Hosea xiii. 14 is doubtful. If the text is correct, it means 
rather ‘pity ” than “ repentance.” 

3 See Exod. xiii. 17; Num. xxiii.19; Judges xxi.6; 1 Sam. xv. 29; 
Job xlii. 6; Jer. viii. 6, xxxi. 19. 
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turning to God. Its untechnical character is shown by the 
fact that it is also occasionally used to signify a turning 
away from God and rectitude. The noun J'eshubah, which 
in the Talmudical literature is even ‘more distinctly a precise ° 
theological term than repentance with us, is in the Old 
Testament only found in a non-religious sense. At what 
period Teshubah was first used to mean repentance, or at 
any rate “a turning away from sin and a turning towards 
God,” cannot be exactly ascertained. I believe that, so far, 
the word has not been found in the Hebrew original of 
Sirach. We are therefore unable to trace it back beyond 
the Mishnah and the Eighteen Benedictions. But the best 
scholars are more and more coming to believe that a con- 
siderable number of these Benedictions are pre-Christian, 
and reach back to the Maccabaean era. In that case a 
famous and familiar prayer would be the earliest use of 
the word Teshwbah in its new meaning of repentance which 
we are able to adduce. Let me quote this prayer at once, 
for so much of the Rabbinic doctrine of Repentance is 
contained in it: “Cause us to return, O our Father, unto 
thy Law; draw us near, O our King, unto thy service, and * 
bring us back in perfect repentance unto thy presence. - 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who delightest in repentance.” 

The opening phrase “Cause us to return” is Biblical. 
For the verb shub is used not merely in the active,'but 
also in the causative sense, and this usage is+of great 
importance. Few sentences from Scripture are more familiar 
to Jewish ears than the verse in Lamentations: “Turn thou 
us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be turned; renew our 
days as of old.” 

It may be noted that shwb, though more frequently 
connected with Israel and the community, is also applied 
to individuals. It is constantly followed by the ideas of 
pardon and restoration, or the annulment of intended 
punishment. It is a prophetic word, and rather religious 
than ethical. Apostasy from God can be healed by shud. 
Amos already employs the term, and the latest prophets 
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do not neglect it. It is congenial to the prophetic element in 
the book of Deuteronomy and to writers of the Deuteronomic 
school. Some of its instances acquired an intenser meaning, 
and are used again and again as texts by the Rabbinical 
fathers. Thus, to mention but two or three, we have the 
appeal of Hosea, “O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; 
take with you words, and turn to the Lord,” quoted, 
played upon, and developed an innumerable number of 
times. The same may be said of the summons “ Return thou 
backsliding Israel” in Jeremiah, or of Ezekiel’s chapter 
about the wicked man who turns from his evil way and is 
forgiven. The divine readiness to receive the penitent, of 
which we shall hear so much, is often illustrated by 
Zechariah and Malachi’s exhortation, “Return unto me, 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord.” And where 
shub is used in quite a different signification and does 
not mean repentance at all, the Rabbis often interpret it 
in the familiar sense, with results which are sometimes 
almost amusing in their strange and strained ingenuity. 

Thus, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, there 
is a good deal of basis for that theory of repentance which 
I mentioned as having been taught to Jewish children at 
the present time. But this prophetic doctrine is crossed by 
the priestly and sacrificial ideas of atonement, purification, 
and forgiveness, which also obtained an enormous hold 
upon the minds and hearts of the Jewish people. The 
mixture produced by the two different strains of teaching 
was never wholly brought into harmony by the Rabbis, 
though the prophetic element is largely predominant, and 
gives ethical colour and tone to the priestly conceptions. 
But theoretic consistency was never achieved. 

The priestly ideas to which I refer centre in the insti- 
tutions of the sin-offering and of the Day of Atonement. 
Of these the sin-offering became of diminishing import- 
ance. Even before the destruction of the Temple, it is 
clear that the ethical substitutes for the sin-offering, 
which afterwards became all-prevailing, had begun their 
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beneficial influence. A large number of persons were 
unable to come up to Jerusalem to offer the statutory 
sacrifices. Moreover, even in the Pentateuch itself, the 
sin-offering and the guilt-offering are usually associated 
with involuntary offences; they are not supposed to be 
applicable or efficacious in the case of serious moral 
transgressions deliberately committed. Nevertheless, traces 
occur in the Rabbinical literature of a less ethical 
conception of the sacrificial system. Thus we find it 
stated several times that no man in Jerusalem was 
burdened, or passed the night, with a consciousness of 
sin. For the morning sacrifice atoned for the sins of the 
night and the evening sacrifice for those of the day’. 
Or, again, it is said, “As a man goes down to the brook 
dirty and comes up clean, so a man went up to the 
sanctuary with sins and came forth without them?” But 
on the whole the exaltation of the sacrifices is used rather 
to emphasize the necessity for their ethical substitutes— 
prayer, charity, and repentance—now that the possibility of 
| sacrifices had passed away. For he who truly repents 

“is regarded by God as if he had gone to Jerusalem, rebuilt 
the altar and offered all the sacrifices of the law*.” It 
became a definite doctrine of the Rabbis that the substitutes 
for sacrifice are more potent than sacrifice +. 

Far more important, however, than all other sacrifices, 
whether of the individual or of the community, were 
the ordinances of the Day of Atonement. Moreover, the 
Day of Atonement, though in the Pentateuchal legislation 
its essence and efficacy consisted in rites and sacrifices, 
which ceased when the Temple was destroyed, maintained 
? and even increased its significance and solemnity after 
the sacrifices and the rites had disappeared. The per- 
sistence of the Day of Atonement’s atoning efficacy 

















1 Bemidbar Rabba, Par. xxi. § 21 (ed. Wilna). Pesikta Kahana, 55 b 
61 b (ed. Buber). 

2 Midrash Tehillim on Ps. v. § 1. 3 Vayikra Rabba, vii. § 2, &c. 
* Bemidbar Rabba, xiii. § 18. 
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independently of the Temple produced momentous effects 
in the Jewish religion, and was operative both for good and 
for evil. 

It is impossible and needless to enter here upon a 
discussion of the objects and limitations of the Day of 
Atonement ordinance as laid down in the sixteenth chapter 
of Leviticus. We must, -however, note first that the 
atoning power of the Day seems to reside in the rites 
performed by the priest, including the sacrifices and the 
scapegoat; and secondly that, in spite of certain qualifying 
implications elsewhere, the atonement was apparently 
efficacious for every kind of transgression. The words 
are, “on that day shall he make an atonement for you 
to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your sins 
before the Lord.” Yet clearly, before the Temple was 
destroyed, a double process had set in. In the first place, 
the Day itself with its fasting and confession had acquired a 
solemn significance and value over and above the sacrifices 
and the scapegoat and the blood. Secondly, the Day 
became spiritualized. A deeper view of sin and of repent- 
ance grew up, a nobler conception of forgiveness and 
atonement. The local synagogues in every village and 
town aided both these developments. Hence the Day of 
Atonement survived the fall of the Temple, and its holy 
importance was even increased by that tragic event. On 
the one hand, it afforded room for a certain growth of 
superstition and formalism ; on the other hand, it supplied 
opportunity for lofty thoughts and high endeavour. Some- 
times the two strains or tendencies are oddly fused 
together. Fasting and prayer, repentance and “ good 
works,” ritualism independent of sacrifice and high 
doctrine transcending it, enabled the people and their 
teachers to overcome the shock of the Temple’s_ loss, 
and to fashion a religion far superior to that of the 
priests 1. 

1 Cp. throughout the informing and interesting articles on Atonement 
and the Day of Atonement in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. 
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Yet Judaism could hardly have survived the days of 
Titus and of Hadrian had it not been that by that time the 
doctrine of a future life was ingrained into the hearts of 
all, As Gunkel has well said, that dogma marks an epoch 
and a dividing line. On the one side is the Judaism which 
precedes it, on the other the Judaism which comes after. 
The famous story of the son who at the request of his 
father climbs a tree, fetches the eggs, and lets the parent 
bird go free—thereby fulfilling two Pentateuchal commands 
by a single act—and who then falls down and is killed, 
shows the measure of the change. For, according to the 
story, the promise of the fifth commandment was not made 
void by the son’s fall, but, on the contrary, was confirmed. 
For the promise of “length of days” was realized in the 
life to come’, Our own immediate subject is also changed, 
like all other religious conceptions, by the doctrine of the 
resurrection. For repentance becomes not only connected 
with the redemption of Istael in the Messianic age, but 
also with the lot of each individual Israelite at the last 
judgment, and in the world to come. The solemnity 
of life, and the tremendous issues with which right and 
wrong are charged, were vastly increased. 

According to a familiar passage in the Mishnah, further 
elaborated in the Talmud, the world receives its yearly 
judgment in the penitential season between New Year and 
the Day of Atonement. I cannot go into the origin or 
even the details of this curious conception. It is sufficient 
to notice that this strange idea undoubtedly exercised 
a very considerable influence upon religion and upon 
action. The Talmud states that three books are opened 
on New Year's day: the righteous are inscribed for life, 
the wicked for death, while the “intermediate” remain in 
suspense till the Day of Atonement. By good works and 
repentance they can make the swaying balance incline in 
their favour. Moreover, even the wicked—this seems the 
general idea—can cause the inscribed decree to be cancelled. 

4 Kiddushin, 39 b. 
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Such is the power of repentance’. These odd conceptions 
had effects for good and evil. They produced a certain 
amount of formal charity, and of “good works” in the bad 
sense of the word, in the interval between New Year and 
the Day of Atonement. They produced some mere outward 
repentance and formalism, both then and upon the Day of 
Atonement itself. The notion that God was especially 
near to man, anxious and eager to pardon during the 
penitential season, was not entirely healthy. But, on the 
other hand, as repentance meant reparation and change of 
life, it is certain that many a quarrel was made up, 
many an injury made good, many a sin abandoned, many 
a good action accomplished. A real and lasting reforma- 
tion of character was sometimes initiated, together with 
a deepening of the desire of the soul for closer communion 
with God. 

The same double result was and still is the consequence 
of the Day of Atonement. For our present purpose we must 
note that the prevailing view, even when the juridical effect 
of the Day of Atonement is under discussion, is that while 
for some sins repentance is inadequate to secure immediate 
forgiveness, there is no sin for which the Day of Atone- 
ment without repentance can achieve the divine pardon. 
The famous Mishnah in Yoma (viii. 8) runs as follows: 
“Death and the Day of Atonement atone together with 
repentance ; repentance atones for light sins, whether of 
omission or commission ; for heavy sins repentance holds 
the matter in suspense, till the Day of Atonement comes 
and atones’.” Here there is no atonement without repent- 
ance, but the Day of Atonement is required to complete 
the efficacy of the repentance. In another passage, how- 
ever (Mishnah Shebuoth, i. 6), the scapegoat is stated to 
atone for all sins, and no mention is made of repentance. 
The words are “ Other sins mentioned in the Law [besides the 


? Cf. e.g. Rosh Ha-Shanah, 17 b; Yebamoth, 105a; Pesikta Kahana, 
163 a. 
? Cf. Yoma, 85 b. 
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pollution of the sanctuary], whether light. or grave, volun- 
tary or involuntary,.... are atoned for by the scapegoat.” 
But this Mishnah, though supported by R. Jehudah the 
Prince, is contradicted by a subsequent R. Jehudah, and 
other authorities are also quoted to the effect that the 
atoning efficacy of the scapegoat only applies to those 
who have repented of their sins’. In the Jerusalem 
Talmud another suggestion is made, namely, that the 
Day of Atonement brings pardon even without repent- 
ance for sins of omission, whereas for sins of commission 
(always regarded as more serious by the Talmudists) repent- 
ance is an indispensable condition*. Rabbi Ishmael taught 
that there were four classes of atonement, and repentance 
was necessary for them all. “If a man transgress a 
negative commandment, and repent, he is forgiven at once ; 
if he transgress a positive commandment, and repent, 
repentance holds the matter in suspense, till the Day of 
Atonement comes and atones. If he sin in matters in- 
volving the penalty of being ‘cut off from his people,’ or 
death at the hand of the Synhedrin, repentance and the 
Day of Atonement hold the matter in suspense, and suffer- 
ings complete the atonement. But if he has profaned the 
divine name, repentance cannot hold the matter in sus- 
pense, the Day of Atonement cannot atone, and sufferings 
cannot complete the atonement, but they all together can 
(only) hold the matter in suspense, and death completes 
the atonement *.” Maimonides, in his codification of the 

1 Shebuoth, 12 b-13 b. Cf. also Commentaries on Mishnah Shebuoth, 
i. 6 (I. A.). 

2 Jer. Yoma, viii. 6 (Schwab, V, p. 255). 

3 Yoma, 86a; Aboth d. R. Nathan, c. 29. The same passage occurs 
with slight variants in Mechilta on Exod. xx. 7, p. 39a (ed. Friedmann) 
and also in the Tossefta to Yoma, xi. Further discussion upon the 
precise power of repentance to effect by itself expiation and forgiveness 
is found in Yoma, 85 b fin. and 86a init. As negative commands are more 
important than positive commands (i.e. sins of commission are worse 
than sins of omission), it is asked: Why does the Mishnah say that 
Repentance atones both for light sins of commission and omission ? for if it 
atones for sins of commission, a fortiori it atones for sins of omission, 
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Talmudic Law, says that the scapegoat, without repentance, 
atoned only for slight transgressions; but I have not 
found a similar formula in the Talmuds!. In any case 
Maimonides makes a sharp distinction between the scape- 
goat and the Day of Atonement itself, and he proceeds 
to observe that, since the destruction of the Temple, “ There 
is nothing left us but repentance, which, however, atones 
for all transgressions.” And undoubtedly this is the pre- 
vailing Rabbinic view. Without repentance, no rites and 
no Day of Atonement can atone; with repentance, no sin 
can separate between man and God *. 

~— It may be desirable to quote a few passages in order to 
show the combination of lower and higher thought which 
sometimes occurs as regards the penitential season and 
the Day of Atonement. It may more accurately be said 
that these passages show, not so much a fusion or combina- 
tion of higher and lower thought, as a desire to adjust the 
purer conceptions of repentance to the letter of the Priestly 
Law. For the Talmudists oscillated, as it were, uncon- 
sciously between two opposing doctrines. On the one 
hand, repentance and goodness are superior to sacrifice, 
and therefore the existing means of atonement are superior 
to the old sacrificial system ; on the other hand, the sacrificial 
system, like every other part of the Law, is perfect and 
divine, its loss a punishment and a deprivation, its return 
certain and desirable. 

R. Jehudah then suggests that the sins of commission meant are not 
such sins of commission as consist in the transgression of a negative 
command pur et simple, but only those sins of commission which consist 
in the transgression of such negative commands as depend upon a positive 
command (I suppose e. g. that the transgression of Exodus xxxv. 3 would 
be a sin of commission consisting in the transgression of a negative 
command depending upon the positive command of Exodus xx, 8). 

1 It may be, as suggested by a commentator (pd’wn yv5a) on the last 
words of Jer. Yoma, viii. 6, that Maimonides derived his view from that 
passage, which is indeed somewhat corrupt in the editions (I. A.). 

2 Cp. Tossefta Yoma, iv. 10: ‘‘ Sin-offering and guilt-offering and death 
and the Day of Atonement do not expiate without repentance,” though 
R. Jehudah argues that the day of death is equivalent to repentance. 
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Thus, for instance, the famous words “Seek the Lord 
while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near” 
were interpreted to mean, “‘ Seek him specially between New 
Year and the Day of Atonement when he dwells among 
you.” During that short season the inscribed decree, not 
yet sealed till the Kippur day, was still susceptible of 
revocation and annulment. But these reflections are modified 
by others. It is asserted that to a community.God is near 
at all times, and in other passages the whole conception of 
finality at the Day of Atonement is practically abandoned '. 
More than once we meet with the following: “On the eve 
of the New Year the great (? pious) ones of a given genera- 
tion fast, and God remits them a third of their sins; from 
New Year to Atonement individuals fast, and God remits 
them a third of their sins; on the Atonement Day all fast, 
and God says: What is done is done; from this time a new 
reckoning begins *.” Elsewhere, too, the seeming importance 
of fasting is insisted on. Thus we read “ When the Temple 
existed, a man brought a sacrifice, and it made atonement 
for him ; now that the Temple is no more our soul is raised 
to thee in fasting, and thou reckonest the affliction of 
our souls as a perfect sacrifice, and we have nothing to 
which to cling but thy mercy *” Or, again, a Rabbi says, 
“May the diminution of my fat and blood be regarded as 
if I had offered them upon the altar*.” But one must not 
suppose that any but superstitious and foolish persons, who 
exist in all religious communities, believed that the fast, 
however imperative, was of avail without repentance and 
change of life. The familiar saying about the Ninevites 
warks the true Rabbinic position °,“ My brethren, it is not 
said of the Ninevites that God saw their sackcloth and their 
fasting, but that God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil way.’ “Be not like the fools,” say the 


1 Pesikta Kahana, 156b ; Rosh Ha-Shanah, 16a, b; Yebamoth, 105 a, &c. 
? Koheleth Rabba on ix. 7; Vayikra Rabba, xxx. § 7. 

> Midrash Tehillim on Ps. xxv. (3). * Berachoth, 17a. 

5 Mishnah Taanith, ii. rand Talmud, 15 a, 16a. 
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teachers, “ who when they sin bring a sacrifice, but do not 
repent. They know not the difference between good and 
evil, and yet venture to make an offering to God?.” Several 
other passages could be quoted of similar import. 

In other ways, too, the universality of the Day of Atone- 
ment’s efficacy was curtailed. The same Mishnah in Yoma 
(viii. 9) goes on to say: “ Ifa man says, I will sin and repent, 
I will sin and repent, he is not allowed to repent. If a man 
says, I will sin, and the Day of Atonement will atone, for 
him the Day will bring no forgiveness. For sins between 
man and God the Day of Atonement brings forgiveness, 
for sins between man and man the Day brings no forgive- 
ness until he is reconciled with his neighbour.” The first 
two of these clauses indicate the anxiety of the Rabbis to 
prevent the Atonement Day from degenerating into sheer 
superstition and thus doing more harm than good. Hence 
the importance of the doctrine that for certain sins or for 
certain attitudes of mind repentance is impossible, or, as 
they put it, prevented. It may be convenient to indicate 
the views of the Rabbinic fathers upon the divine element 
in repentance, both in the way of aiding and of impeding 
its accomplishment. 

There is no doubt that the Rabbis were strong believers 
in the freedom of the will. Itis a man’s own fault if he sins ; 
under normal circumstances he can be good if he chooses. 
Ordinarily, moreover, it is never too late to mend. It may 
indeed be argued that, like Ezekiel, they taught a somewhat 
too atomistic kind of ethical psychology, as if a man could 
at his own will jump from virtue to vice or from vice to 
virtue. The dictum that God judges a man according to 
his present moral condition is constantly repeated. Yet 
the other side of the question is also not neglected, and 
it would be false to think that the Rabbis did not believe 
in divine help towards the achievement of rectitude or in 
the struggle for repentance. A famous passage in Yoma, 
often quoted elsewhere, though Maimonides misinterprets it 

1 Berachoth, 23 a. 2 Cf. e.g. Bereshit Rabba, liii. § 14. 
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in the interests of his own combative theology, is quite 
conclusive upon this point. “For him who would pollute 
himself, the doors are open; he who would purify himself, 
is helped.” The simile which follows strengthens and ex- 
plains the adage. “It is like with the seller of naphtha and 
balsam ; if a man buys naphtha, the seller says: measure it 
yourself; if he buys balsam, the other says: wait andI will 
help you measure, that we may both be perfumed.” “Our 
father and king,” runs the familiar supplication, “ bring us 
back in perfect repentance unto thy presence’.” “It is 
never too late to mend,” like most proverbs, represents 
one side of a complex truth. And so the Rabbis have no 
consistent theory, but give expression to the various facts 
of life as they crop up or occur to them. 

Thus we read in a quaint passage of the Midrash, the 
environment of which it would be a shame to cut off: “It 
i says in Canticles: His mouth (lit. palate) is most sweet. 

That is God. As it says in Amos: Seek me and live. Is 
there a sweeter palate than this? It says in Ezekiel: 
I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked. Is there 
a sweeter mouth than this? If a man has all his life been 
a complete sinner, and at the end becomes completely 
righteous, he will no longer stumble against wickedness, 
and God will account his former sins as merits, for it says: 
Myrrh, aloes and cassia are all thy sins [here by a slight 
change of vowels the Midrash changes the garments of the 
original (Ps. xlv) into sins!]. Thus his sins against God are 
as myrrh and aloes at the season of his contrition *.” 

The Talmudists admit the possibility of deathbed repent- 
ances, and there are some good stories and striking adages 
on the subject. Thus, when R. Meir urges his teacher 
Elisha b. Abuja to repent of his apostasy, the sinner 
replies, “Up till when will they receive me?” and the 
answer is, “till the very hour of death.” “God leaves 














1 Yoma, 38b, 39a; Singer’s Prayer-book, p. 56. 
2 Bemidbar Rabba, x. § 1; cf. Jer. Peah, 4b anion i, P. me Shemot 
Rabba, xxxi. § 1 ; Kiddushin, 40 b. 
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the chance of repentance open even in the very moment of 
his judgment.” Of a Rabbi, whose sin of unchastity was 
notorious, the story is told, that in the very hour and passion 
of his sin, a fervour of repentance befalls him. He rushes 
forth and calls on the hills, and on heaven and earth, and 
on sun and moon and stars to implore for him compassion 
from God, but they reply, each quoting a verse of scripture, 
that they have enough to do in asking compassion for 
themselves. Then he cries and laments till his soul 
leaves him, and a heavenly voice is heard to say that 
R. Eleasar b. Durdaja is destined for the world to come. 
Thus repentance and death atone for the most grievous 
sin. The remark with which R. Jehudah the Prince 
receives the story is a frequent one in the Talmud: 
“Many can gain the world to come only after years and 
years, while another gains it in an hour.” And on this 
occasion the same Rabbi adds the quaint expression: 
“Not enough that the penitent are received, they are 
even called Rabbi'!” 

Still though the general tone of the Rabbis is joyful and 
encouraging, God being represented as eager to induce the 
sinner to repent up till the very last possible moment, 
they are not unaware that the evil inclination, the sinful 
tendency, at first weak as a spider's web, may become, 
through repeated sins, as strong as a cart-rope. At first 
a guest, it is at last the master of the house. The doctrine 
of habit is not unknown to them. Thus they say: “If a 
man has the chance to sin once or twice and he resists, he 
will not sin again.” “If you do not commit a sin three 
times, God will keep you from committing it for ever.” 
Sin hardens man’s heart. “If a man pollutes himself a 
little, they pollute him much; if a man sanctifies himself 
a little, they sanctify him much *.” Frequently the sentence 


1 Midrash Ruth, vi. § 4. Tanchuma yun (Bacher, Agada der palist. 
Amordéer, II, p. 360, n. 4). Aboda Zarah, 17a, 18a; cf. Bereshit Rabba, Ixv. 


§ 22. 
2 Yoma, 38b, 39a. “They pollute him” is almost equivalent to ‘“‘ He 


is polluted.” 
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occurs, “If a man has committed the same sin twice, it ° 
seems to him to be permitted’.” And the warning is 
uttered: “A man is forgiven for his first offence and for 
his second and third, but not for the fourth.” In one place 
among the five kinds of sinners for whom there is no 
repentance, figure those “who sin in order to repent, and 
those who repent much and always sin afresh *.” In another 
passage we read: “He who says I will sin and repent, is 
forgiven three times and then no more.” These quaint 
phrases, with their seemingly absurd precision, are all half- 
playfully deduced in odd and far-fetched ways from 
Biblical sentences or words: they must not be taken 
literally, but in their spirit. 

More serious is the doctrine that for some sins repentance 
is impossible. Over and over again we have the saying: 
“For him who sins and causes others to sin no repentance 
is allowed or possible*.” The hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart is explained and justified on the theory that after 
giving several chances of repentance to a man, God shuts 
his heart against repentance, so that he may punish him 
for his sins¢. “He who is wholly given up to sin, is 
unable to repent, and there is no forgiveness to him for 
ever 5.” The idea that he who causes the many to sin will 
not be allowed to repent is partly due to the common 
Talmudic doctrine that the worst sin is making others sin, 
just as the highest goodness is helping others to be good. 
But it is also partly to be accounted for by the very 
practical conception of repentance entertained by the 
Rabbis. The usual critics of the Rabbinic religion may 
say that this practical conception of repentance is a mark 
of legalism. That the Rabbinic equivalent of the verb 
“repent” is to “do repentance” has actually been used 
as an argument to show that Rabbinic repentance is a 


' Yoma, 86 b, &c. 2 Yoma, 86b; Aboth R. Nathan, 39 and 4o. 
3 Aboth, v. 26; Sanhedrin, 107b. 

¢ Shemot Rabba, Par. xi. § 1 and 3. 

5 Midrash Tehillim on Ps. 1 fin. 
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mere outward rite, an opus operatum'. The criticism 
is groundless and unjust, but it is true that to the Rabbis 
the essence of repentance lay in such a thorough change 
of mind that it issues in change of life and change of 
conduct. To repent from the fear of God is better than 
to repent through chastisement or suffering, and to repent 
from love is better than to repent from fear*. The true 
penitent is he who has the opportunity to do the same 
sin again, in the same environment, and who does it 
not*®. To repent in old age of the sins of manhood 
or youth is of no great merit or avail*. It is, moreover, 
of the essence of repentance that the injury done to his 
neighbour should be repaired by the sinner, and the 
pardon of that neighbour obtained. This is the meaning 
of the Mishnah that the sins of a man against his 
neighbour cannot be forgiven before satisfaction has been 
rendered and reconciliation secured. Although, from one 
point of view, nothing can be worse than idolatry or apos- 
tasy, yet the Talmudists also lay down the maxim that as 
he who is good towards heaven and towards his fellow men 
is a good “ Zadik,” and he who is good towards heaven and 
bad towards his fellow meri is a not good “Zadik,”’ so he who 
is wicked against heaven and wicked against his fellow men 
is a bad sinner, while he who is wicked against heaven, 
but not wicked against his fellow men, is a not bad sinner °. 
In accordance with this view the Talmudic prescriptions 
about practical repentance are very pressing and precise. 
So far as an injury could be undone, it was essential to 
cancel it as a condition of reconciliation with God. Repara- 
tion is a test of sincerity. Thus we find in Yoma: “R, Isaac 
said: If a man affronts his neighbour, though only in words, 


1 Cp. my article on ‘ Rabbinic Judaism and the Epistles of St. Paul,” 
J. Q. R., Jan., 1901, p. 202 ; Weber, Jiidische Theologie, 2nd ed. (1897), p. 261, 
and the note on p. 409. * Yoma, 86a. 3 Yoma, 86 b. 

* This seems the meaning of the saying in Aboda Zarah, 19 a, but cf. 
also, for the other side, the graceful passage Succah, 53 a. 

5 Kiddushin, 40a. 
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he must appease him. If he can be appeased by a gift of 
money, spare it not if thou hast it, but if not, get friends to 
appease him. R. Hisda said: Thou must ask his pardon 
before three friends, and must ask it three times, and, says 
R. José b. Chanina, not more. R. Joseph b. Habo said: 
If the man thou hast wronged has died, thou must take 
ten persons with thee to his grave and say, I have sinned 
against the Lord and against this man whom I wronged.” 
The story is told that one Rabbi went to the house of another 
offended Rabbi on the eve of thirteen successive Days of 
Atonement to ask his forgiveness. Even though the 
wronger has made complete reparation in kind, says the 
Mishnah (Baba Kamma, viii. 7), his deed is not forgiven till 
he has asked pardon from the wronged. Why it is said that 
pardon need not be asked more than three times depends 
partly upon an odd interpretation of a Biblical verse and 
partly upon the idea that if a man has been three times 
publicly besought by another to forgive him and still 
refuses, then the sin reverts to him and leaves the original 
offender. The refuser is called cruel (Achzari) and is false 
to the character of the true Israelite. The adages occur: 
“Tf a man yields his rights, his sins are forgiven.” “God 
forgives him who forgives his neighbour.” “So long as we 
are merciful, God is merciful to us; if we are not merciful 
to others, God is not merciful to us.” And it is from the 
practical point of view, though rather oddly exaggerated, 
that complete repentance is considered as impossible or 
difficult to those persons who, from the very nature of their 
sin, cannot make a complete restitution. Thus he who makes 
others sin is unable to undo his wrong, for he cannot know 
or reach all those whom he has influenced for evil. This 
seems to be the real reason of his inability to become a 
perfect penitent, rather than the fantastic explanation in 
Yoma that it would never do for him to be in heaven and 

1 Yoma, 87a, b; Jer. Yoma, viii. 8; Baba Mezia, 115 a; Rosh Ha- 
Shanah, 174; Jer. Baba Kamma, viii. 8 (Schwab, X, p. 67) ; Tossefta Baba 
Kamma, ix; Yoma, 23 4; Megilla, 28a. 
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his deluded disciples in hell. So we are told that it is 
difficult for shepherds and tax-collectors to repent, the idea 
being that they do not know the actual persons whom they 
have wronged and thus cannot make complete restitution '. 
We must, however, take these utterances with a grain of 
salt. From what is said about repentance elsewhere, it 
would seem impossible to believe that the Rabbis actually 
meant that a shepherd, even though he had fed his flock 
upon various meadows whose owners were unknown to 
him, or if he had forgotten to whom they belonged, or the 
particular spots where he had pastured his sheep, would 
not be forgiven by God if his repentance were sincere. 
Perhaps their meaning is rather that wrongs committed 
against indefinite persons are not merely less easy to repair, 
but more usually persisted in and less frequently regretted 
and abandoned. 

However this may be, it is certain that the real stress of 
the Rabbis was laid upon the sincerity of repentance. That 
is why they talk so often about the question of repeated 
sins and repeated confessions®. If a repentance does not 
produce a change of heart and deed, what can it be worth ? 
Thus they say that it is useless to confess with the mouth 
till the heart overflows with repentance. Quoting as usual 
the Hosean bidding, “Take with you words,” the Pesikta 
remarks: “God says to the Israelites I do not exact of you 
sacrifices or sin-offerings, but that you appease me with 
prayer and supplication and the collection of the heart®. 
‘Take words, yet not mere empty words, but confession 


1 Baba Kamma, 94 b, and Wuensche’s explanatory note, ii. 2, p. 42. In 
Maimonides’ section on Repentance, chap. iv, the list of such persons is 
considerably extended. 

2 Cf. the many discussions as to whether old or repeated sins are or aro 
not to be confessed again upon successive Days of Atonement. Cf. Yoma, 
86 b; Shemot R., lii. § 2; Mid. Tehillim, xxxii. (2); Jer. Yoma, viii. 9 
(Schwab, V, p. 257). 

* The Rabbinic 72> can hardly be better rendered into English than by 
the word ‘‘collection” (cf. German Sammlung). It seems a pity that 
Dr. Murray has no later quotation than 1868. 
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and prayer and tears.” Familiar and frequent is the saying: 
“Tf a man has an unclean thing in his hands, he may wash 
them in all the seas of the world and he will never be clean. 
If he throw it away, a little water will quite suffice '.” 

The Rabbis were far from confining the need or utility 
of repentance to the penitential season from New Year 
to the Day of Atonement. Very common with them is 
the saying, “ Repent one day before thy death.” When his 
disciples said to R. Eleazar: “ Does then a man know when 
he will die?” he answered: “the more necessary that he 
repent to-day. Then if he die to-morrow, all his days will 
have been passed in penitence, as it says: Let thy garments 
be always white ?.” 

For repentance is the great mediatoria] bond between 
God and man. It entered into the divine plan from the 
beginning. Hence the frequent doctrine that Repentance 
was one of the seven things created before the world. “God,” 
it says in one passage, “ marked out the whole world, and 
it could not stand till be created repentance *.” It seems 
that at first the tradition ran that s7a things were created 
before the world. To these R. Ahaba added repentance, 
and his addition became so popular and was so much 
quoted that the six things were enlarged to seven, of 
which repentance is always one*. Though we meet the 
view that God exacts requital (for the insistence on his 
eagerness to meet the sinner half-way led some, perchance, 
to think that he was all too easy-going in his compassion 
and forgiveness), yet the fundamental notion is that, as God 
chose to create man frail and liable to sin, the only thing 
for God to do was to aid him to repentance and to be ever 


1 Midrash Tehillim on Ps. xlv. § 4; Pesikta Rabbati, 198 b (ed. Fried- 
mann) ; Echa Rabba on iii. 40. 

2 Aboth, ii. 14; Sabbath, 153 a; Mid. Tehillim on Ps. xc. (16); 
Koheleth Rabba on ix. 8. 

3 Pirke R. Eliezer, chap. iii. 

* Bereshit Rabba, i. §4; Nedarim, 39a, &., &c. Cf. Bacher, Agada 
der palistinensischen Amorder, II, 510, III, 656, and his excellent notes. 
In the note (4) on iii. 656, for Berachoth, 54a read Pesachim, 54 a. 
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ready to forgive him. In one passage in the Midrash, 
Abraham is made to say to God: “Thou canst not lay 
hold of the cord at both ends at once. If thou desirest 
strict justice, the world cannot endure; if thou desirest 
the preservation of the world, strict justice cannot endure’.” 

Repentance, therefore, is a constant necessity. It is 
often compared with the sea, which is always accessible. 
Men can bathe in it at every hour. So the gates of repent- 
ance are ever wide open for all who wish to enter*. God 
is represented as willing and even anxious to welcome the 
penitent. Sentences like the following are usual: “God 
says, My hands are stretched out towards the penitent: 
I thrust none back who gives me his heart in repentance.” 
“God’s hand is stretched out under the wings of the 
heavenly chariot to snatch the penitent from the grasp 
of justice.” “He holds no creature for unworthy, but 
opens the door to all at every hour: he who would enter 
can enter.” “Open for me,” says God, “a gateway of 
repentance as big as a needle’s eye, and I will open for 
you gates wide enough for horses and chariots.” “If your 
sins are as high as heaven, even unto the seventh heaven 
and even to the throne of glory, and you repent, I will 
receive you ®*.” 

God is constantly represented as pleading with the 
Israelites to prove to them that repentance is within their 
power. If Israel says, “ we are poor, we have no offerings 
to make,” God replies, “I need only words.” If they say, 
“we know nothing” [for by ‘words ’the Midrash means the 
words of the Law], God says, “Then weep and pray before 
me, and I will accept your prayer.” Or, again: “The 
Israelites say, Lord, if we repent, will you accept our 
repentance? And God replies, I have accepted the re- 
pentance of Cain and Ahab and Jeconiah and Manasseh, 


1 Vayikra R., x. § 1. 

? Echa R. on iii. 43; Mid. Tehillim on Ps. Ixv. (4); Debarim R., ii. § 12. 

* Shemot R., xii. § 4; Pesachim, 119 a; Mid. Tehillim on Ps. cxx. (7) ; 
Shir R. on v. 2; Pesikta R., 185 a. 
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and shall I not accept yours?” Or God and the Israelites 
are compared to a king and to the king’s son who had gone 
from his father a journey of 100 days; when he was urged 
to return to his father, he said, I cannot. Then his father 
sent to say, “ Return as far as you can, and I will come to 
you the rest of the way’.’ God loves the penitent. Thus 
it is said: “As a man joins the two feet of a bed, or as 
a man puts two boards together,” so God brings the 
repentant near to him’. Several times we meet with the 
saying that what is rejected in the sacrificial beasts is accept- 
able in man, that is, the bruised and contrite heart. Or again: 
“ Broken vessels are a disgrace for a man to use, but God 
loves the broken heart.” ‘“ Him who repents of his sin, God 
honours: he gives him a name of endearment. So the sons 
of Korah after they repented were called Lilies (an allusion 
to Psalm xlv. 1), and David was called the Servant of 
God*,” A familiar prayer opens with the words: “ Thou 
givest a hand to transgressors, and thy right hand is 
stretched out to receive the penitent*.” God is ready 
to cancel decrees of punishment and doom because of 
repentance. “Three things,’ it says in the Midrash, “can 
cancel evil decrees, namely, prayer, almsgiving, and repent- 
ance.” To these three great specifics some .would add 
change of name, good works, exile, and fasting. In the 
Talmud four things are mentioned as possessed of the 
power of annulling the decree of judgment: “almsgiving, 
prayer, change of name, and change of action (in repent- 
ance) >.” The collocations are odd, and not without their 
dangers. Almsgiving and good works, regarded as preserva- 
tives from evil,-open the door to superstitious formalism 
and to a degradation of charity. I pointed out before how 


1 Shemot R., xxxviii. § 4; Pesikta K., 160aseq.; Pesikta R., 184 b. 

2 Vayikra R., iii. § 3. 

3 Vayikra R., vii. §2; Mid. Tehillim on Ps. xviii (3). 

* Singer’s Prayer-book, pp. 61 and 267. 

5 Bereshit R., xliv. § 12; Vayikra R., x. § 5; Rosh Ha-Shanah, 16 b; Aboth, 
iv. 15. 
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the fantastic idea was adopted that God judged the world 
between New Year and the Day of Atonement. The fancy 
took root, and it largely pervades the Jewish Liturgy. Thus 
in the prayer-book for the Day of Atonement, according to 
the German and Polish ritual, there is a prayer to which 
great importance is attached and which goes into the 
strangest details. These are, however, largely taken from 
the Talmud. On the New Year we are told it is inscribed, 
and on Atonement it is sealed, who are to live and who are 
to die, and of those doomed to death, who are to die young 
and who old, who by sword and who by famine, who by 
pestilence and who by fire, and so on. But, it is added, 
“ repentance, prayer, and almsgiving cancel the evil decree.” 
It would be interesting if a future historian of the Jews 
could inquire into the religious and ethical results of these 
conceptions for evil and for good. 

In the Talmud an almost comic turn is given to the 
doctrine of God's desire to forgive by the remark, based 
upon a queer interpretation of 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-3, that if 
God rules over man, the righteous rule over him, because 
‘if God ordains a decree, the righteous cancel it.” A strange 
prayer to himself is put into God’s mouth: “ May it be my 
will that my mercy overcomes my anger, so that I may 
deal with my creatures according to the attribute of mercy 
and not according to strict justice.” Thus God begs his 
children to repent while he is standing upon the attribute 
of mercy, for if he be on the attribute of justice, he will 
not know how to proceed ?. 

As an illustration of Midrashic inconsistency, which one 
has to interpret acoording to its prevailing sentiment, I may 
quote the following passages, which in one form or another 
occur again and again. “ Why is the plural used in the 
expression D'S 778? Because God is longsuffering both 
towards the righteous and the wicked. He is long- 
suffering towards the righteous in that he requites them 
in this world for the few sins which they have committed, 

1 Moed Katon, 16b; Berachoth, 7a. 2 Pesikta R., 182 b. 
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so that they may receive their full reward in the world 
to come. He is longsuffering to the wicked in that 
he gives them ease in this world, and thus requites them 
for the few good deeds which they have done, in order to 
exact the full penalty of their sins in the world to come.” 
Another Rabbi said: “The plural indicates that God is long- 
suffering before he exacts requital, and he is longsuffering 
(i.e. gentle or slow) while he exacts it.” R. Chanina said 
(and his saying is often quoted as a sort of corrective to 
a too easy-going conception of God): “He who says that 
God is longsuffering—that he leaves sin unpunished—may 
he suffer for his folly. God is longsuffering, but he exacts 
his due.” R. Levi said: “ His longsuffering consists in re- 
moving his wrath afar. It is like a king who had two cruel 
legions. The king said: If they are with me in the city, 
directly the inhabitants annoy me, they will fall upon 
them, and kill them: therefore I will send them away, and 
when the citizens anger me, during the time that I send 
for my troops and they arrive, the citizens may come and 
appease me. So God says: Wrath and anger are two 
angels of destruction, I will send them far away ; when the 
Israelites anger me, before the angels arrive, the Israelites 
may repent and I shall receive their repentance.” R. Isaac 
says: “God shuts the door behind the angels of wrath. 
Before he opens the door, his mercy is at hand !.” 

God is not ashamed to state that he breaks his laws and 
leaves them unfulfilled in order that the Israelites may 
repent. Thus: “God told Jeremiah: Bid the Israelites 
repent. They replied: How can we repent? Have we not 
made God angry by our sins? Then God bade Jeremiah 
say: Though I declared I would destroy the sinner who 
should do what you have done, have I done so? No, for lam 


’ Pesikta K., 161 b. Cf. Buber’s remarks in notes 93 seq. on this page ; 
the translation given above follows the Pesikta as corrected by the 
Jerusalem Talmud (I. A.) ; Jer. Taanith, 65 b (Schwab, VI, p. 155); Baba 
Kamma, 50a, &c., &c. (Bacher, Agada der pal. Amordéer, I, p. 8); cf. also 
Sanhedrin, 111 a. 
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merciful, and I keep not anger for ever. . . . It is before your 
father in heaven that ye come!.” “Beloved is repentance 
before God, for he cancels his own words for its sake. 
For it says in the Law, ‘If a man take a wife and find 
some unseemly thing in her, he shall write her a bill of 
divorcement and send her away, and if she become another 
man’s wife and he divorce her or die, then her former 
husband may not take her again to be his wife, after she 
is defiled, for that is an abomination before the Lord.’ 
But God does not act thus. Even though the Israelites 
have forsaken him (their husband) and served other 
gods, God says (Jer. iii. 1), Repent, draw near to me, 
and I will receive you*’’ Whatever arguments the 
Israelites adduce to show the hopelessness of repent- 
ance, God or his prophet is ready to cap them. Thus 
Jeremiah bade them repent, and said, Where are your 
fathers who sinned? They replied, Where are your 
prophets who did not sin? Then both quote Zechariah 
(for chronology does not exist for the Rabbis), and 
Jeremiah wins the day. Again he bids them repent, and 
they say, If a master sell his slave, or a man divorce his 
wife, what have they any more to do with each other? 
Then through his prophet God replies: “ Where is the bill 
of your mother’s divorcement? Or to whom have I sold 
you? Only sin separates you from me. Therefore return.” 
“ Nebuchadnezzar,” says Resh-Lakish, “was called God’s 
servant to meet this very argument, for if a servant 
acquires property, to whom does that property belong *?” 
Israel, though acquired by Nebuchadnezzar the servant, still 
belonged to the servant’s Master. 

The Rabbis are fond of illustrating God’s readiness to 
accept the penitent by pointing out the difference between 
God’s ways and man’s ways. The following are examples: 
“If one man has offended another, it is uncertain if he will 
let himself be appeased at all, and even so, if he will be 


1 Pesikta K., 165 a. ? Pesikta R., 184; Yoma, 86b. 
§ Sanhedrin, 105 a. 
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satisfied with mere words, but God only demands words, 
and is even grateful to receive them’.” “Ifa man has put 
his neighbour openly to shame, and wants to be reconciled 
to him, the neighbour says, You put me to open shame and 
want a private reconciliation! Fetch the people before 
whom you spoke ill of me, and I will be reconciled. God is 
not so ; a man reviles and blasphemes him in the open street, 
and God says, Repent in secret and I will receive you.” 
“Tf a man commits a crime, he is inscribed for ever in the 
books of the government, but if a man sin against God 
and repent, God washes away the entry of his sin.” “To 
an earthly king a man goes full and returns empty; to 
God he goes empty and yeturns full.” “Man writes an 
accusation against his fellow, and (only) withdraws it for 
much money: God writes an accusation, and withdraws it ” 
for mere words (i.e. repentance, Hosea xiv. 2).” “Man 
leaps suddenly upon his enemy to do him evil, but God 
warned Pharaoh before each plague that he might repent.” 
« A man can shoot an arrow a few furlongs, but repentance 
reaches to the throne of glory *.” 

The Rabbinic doctrine is perhaps best summed up in a 
familiar passage from the Pesikta*: “Who is like God, 
a teacher of sinners that they may repent? They asked 
Wisdom, What shall be the punishment of the sinner? 
Wisdom answered: Evil pursueth sinners (Prov. xiii. 21). 
They asked Prophecy. It replied: The soul that sinneth - 
shall die (Ezek. xviii. 4). They asked the-Law. It replied: 
Let him bring a sacrifice (Lev. i. 4). They asked God, 
and he replied: Let him repent and obtain his atonement. 
My children, what do I ask of you? Seek me and live.” 

Scattered throughout the Rabbinical literature are say- 
ings in praise of repentance and its results. We find 
a number of them in Yoma. “Great is repentance for it 


1 Yoma, 86 b. 

2 Yoma, 86b; Pesikta K., 163b ; Sifri, § 134; Pesikta R., 183 a, 185a; 
Shemot R., ix. §9; Pesikta K., 163 a. 

5 Pesikta K., 158b; Jer. Maccoth, ii. 6 (Schwab XI, p. 89). 
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brings healing upon the world.” “Great is repentance 
for it reaches to the throne of glory.” “Great is repent- 
ance for it brings redemption to Israel.” The question 
is discussed whether the Messiah’s coming is dependent 
upon Israel’s repentance. One distinguished Rabbi said, 
“The period of the redemption depends solely upon repent- 
ance and good works.” Then two others dispute as to 
whether Israel will be redeemed even without repentance, 
and the question is not decided with certainty. Elsewhere 
we read that, “the Messiah will come at his appointed 
day, whether the Israelites repent or no, but if they made 
complete repentance, God would send him even before his 
time.” Another Rabbi, with fine,exaggeration, declares that, 
“if the Israelites repented for a single day, the redemption 
would ensue.” And God is made to say, “ It depends upon 
yourselves. As the lily blooms and her heart is turned 
upward, so if you repent and your heart is turned upward, 
in that very hour I will bring the Redeemer '.” 

Thus, “as a garment which is dirty can be washed and 
made clean, so the Israelites, though sinful, can by repent- 
ance make themselves clean before God*.” It is disputed 
whether the penitent or the righteous who have not sinned 
occupy the higher place, but the general view is that 
where the penitent stand the righteous stand not *. “ Better,” 
said R. Jacob, “is one hour of repentance and good deeds 
in this world than the whole life of the world to come; 
yet better is one hour of blissfulness of spirit in the world 
to come than the whole life of this world‘.” 

We have seen that the Rabbis distinguished between 
a repentance of fear and a repentance of love ; and also that 
the sincerity of repentance was mainly proved by its results. 
Occasionally we find sentences which speak of that element 
of repentance which we sometimes call contrition. Thus 


1 Yoma, 86a and 86 b; Sanhedrin, 97 b; Shemot R., xxv. §12; Pesikta 
K., 163b; Shir Rabba, v. 2; Mid. Tehillim on Ps, xlv. (3). 
2 Shemot R., xxiii. § 10. 8 Berachoth, 34 b; Sanhedrin, 99a. 
* Aboth, iv. 24. 
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they quote and use Joel’s adage, “ Rend your hearts and not 
your garments.” They speak of self-humiliation within the 
heart which is better than a thousand lashes upon the back. 
The mere sense of shame is sufficient, says one, to secure 
forgiveness. Another declares that, “he who sacrifices his 
evil desire and confesses his sin is regarded as if he had 
honoured God in this world and in the world to come.” 
So, too, he who humbles his spirit is regarded as if he 
had offered all the sacrifices of the Jaw; while he who 
sins and is sorry is at once forgiven’. It is in accord- — 
ance with their high estimate of Repentance that it is | 
formally declared to be a serious sin to remind a penitent 
of his former misdeeds ”. 

The whole doctrine of Repentance as thus set forth 
is only applicable to earthly conditions. The prevailing 
opinion is that after death no further chance is allowed. 
It is curious that though the Rabbis accept the doctrine 
of purgatory, there are but few references to what would 
now seem the very obvious idea that the soul by its repent- 
ance after death can mitigate its punishment or shorten 
its purification. But, almost invariably, their doctrine 
on this subject is quite definite. “The crooked cannot be 
made straight.” That is to say: “it can be made straight 
in this world, but not in the world to come.’ Thus the 
Midrash declares that there were two partners in sin; one 
repented before his death, the other did not. In the next 
world, the first is among the righteous, the second among 
the sinners. The latter sees the former, and says: “This 
man was my companion: we stole and did evil together, and 
why is he among the righteous and I among the sinners ? 
Then they say: Thou fool! Thou wast dragged with cords 
to thy grave, and thy companion saw thy miserable fate 
and abandoned his evil ways, and his repentance has given 
him life and honour among the righteous. Thou also wast 


1 Berachoth, 7 a, 12 b; Sanhedrin, 43b; Chaggigah, 5a. The word used 
is nnn. 
* Baba Mezia, 58 b ; cp. Sirach, viii. 5. 
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given the power to repent. Hadst thou done so, it would 
have been well with thee. Then he replies: I will go now 
and repent. But they say to him: Thou fool! This world 
is like the Sabbath; the world from which thou camest 
is like the day before the Sabbath. If a man has prepared 
nothing on the day before, what shall he eat on the Sabbath? 
This life is like the sea; that world is like the land. Ifa 
man has not got together food upon the land, what shall he 
eat upon the sea? This world is like the desert ; that world 
is like the cultivated land (sic). If a man has not gathered 
food in the one, what shall he eat in the other? This world 
is like the days of winter; that world is like the days 
of summer. Ifa man does not plough in the summer, what 
shall he eat in the winter? This world is like the dining- 
hall; that world is like the ante-chamber. If a man has 
not prepared himself in the ante-chamber, shall he be 
allowed to enter into the hall?” So, too, it is said : ‘“‘ While 
a man lives, God hopes for his repentance; but after his 
death, his hope has gone. It is like a band of robbers who 
lay in prison. One of them found an opening by which 
all escaped save one. To him the overseer said: Thou 
unfortunate! Here was a hole, and thou didst not creep 
through it! So God says to the sinner: The way of 
repentance lay open before you. You did not use it: your 
hope is lost.” So, too, it is said: “In this world God can 
be bribed by prayer and repentance, but not in the world 
to come. Therefore he says: So long as the gates of 
prayer are open, repent; for I take bribes in this world, 
but not when I sit in judgment'.” To feel shame in the 
next world will not help you. But those who have felt 
shame in this world will not have to feel shame in the 
next. To encounter the day of judgment with success 
a man must have acquired his advocates (parakletoi) on 
earth: these advocates are good works and repentance, 
and then, though nine hundred and ninety-nine accuse 


1 Midrash Ruth, on i. 17 ; Mid. Koheleth, on i, 15, vii.15 ; Mid. Proverbs, 
on vi. 6; cf. Bemidbar Rabba, xi. § 7, xiv. § 6; Mid. Tehillim on Ps. xvii. (5). 
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him, he will be delivered by that one among a thousand 
of whom Elihu spoke of old}. 

There are, however, some stray passages in the Rabbinical 
literature in which a successful repentance after death is 
alluded to and affirmed. The leading idea in these passages 
has some connexion with the efficacy of prayers by the 
living on behalf of the dead *. But restricting our attention 
to the passages in which the dead themselves are repre- 
sented as accomplishing their own salvation, it is obvious 
that the importance and interest of these rare utterances are 
so great that they deserve special attention. The first 
passage to which allusion must be made occurs in the 
Talmud (Erubin, 19a). Rabbi Joshua b. Levi comments on 
Psalm Ixxxiy. 7: A AVY M393 DI WIN pyD ADIN poys “aw 
[“ Who passing through the valley of weeping make it a place 
of springs: the early rain also covereth it with blessings ’’], 
and he says: “The word ‘2\y signifies the sons of men who 
transgress (O"21y) the will of the Holy One; pny signifies 
that they deepen Hell for themselves [i.e. after death]; 
m237 means that they weep and let their tears fall like the 
stream [of wine] [that fell during a whole year] in the 
reservoir [under the altar]; m7 AYY’ MI93 DO) signifies that 
they admit the justice of their condemnation, and say: Well 
hast thou judged, well hast thou acquitted, well hast thou 
condemned, well hast thou ordained Gehinnom for the wicked 
and the Garden of Eden for the righteous.” The Talmud con- 
tinues: “Is this indeed so? Has not Simon b. Lakish said: 
‘The wicked, even at the gate of Gehinnom, do not return 
in repentance? As it is said (Isa. Ixvi, 24): "252 INT) INS 
‘2 DYywan oven, It is not written way (who have trans- 
gressed), but o’ywan (who still transgress), for they go on 











































1 Shemot Rabba, Par. xxx. § 19 fin. (Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, I, 
Pp. 432) ; Sabbath, 32. 

2 The subject of prayer for the benefit of the dead by the living lies 
outside my limits. Cp., however, the article by Israel Lévi in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, vol. XXIX, p. 43 seq. It may be stated here that the famous 
prayer in 2 Macc. xii. 44 has no parallel in early Rabbinic literature. 
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sinning eternally. This is no difficulty ; for the one refers to 
Israelite transgressors, the other to heathen transgressors.’ ” 

This passage clearly implies that an Israelite sinner at 
least may repent successfully even after death. This is 
more definitely stated in a passage in the Yalkut Shimeoni 
to Isa. xxvi. 2, and again in the Midrash called the 
Alphabet of Rabbi Akiba (8th century A.c.), printed in 
Jellinek’s Beth Hamidrash, vol. III, pp. 12-64). Com- 
menting on the text D'MX THY PI¥ "2 NI DMyeY Innp, and 
explaining the last words to mean OX OMDNY, the Yalkut 
says: “For the sake of a single Amen which the wicked 
answer in the midst of Gehinnom, they are delivered from 
its midst.” In the Seder R. Amram! (ed. Warsaw, p. 13 b) 
David is cited as singing praises to God, whereupon the 
righteous in Paradise answer Amen and the wicked in Ge- 
hinnom do likewise. God inquires: “Who are answering 
Amen?” The angels respond: “These are the sinners of 
Israel, who despite that they are in great distress, make 
a strong effort (n’pinnd) and say Amen before thee.” Im- 
mediately God says to the angels: “Open for them the 
gates of Paradise, that they may sing before me,” as it 
is written, &c. (citing Isa. xxvi. 2). This is evidently a 
variant of the passage which I now proceed to quote, but 
its appearance in the prayer-book of R. Amram indicates 
that some value was attached to the view that the response 
Amen was efficacious for salvation in the future as in the 
present life. 

“The sin of the wicked in Israel is accounted to them 
as righteousness in the hour when they see the entrance 
to Gehinnom and accept of themselves the judgment of 
Gehinnom. And straightway they are brought up and 
they repent before God, and they are received before the 
Shechinah like the righteous who have never sinned, and 
they receive a reward for every sin as if it were righteous- 


' For some minor features in the passage in R. Amram ef. Pesachim, 
119. There is also a parallel to the main idea in Tana debe Eliahu Zutta, 
ch. xx (I. A.). 
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ness... . They are made to sit in the assembly near the 
Shechinah, because they broke their heart in repentance 
before the Holy One.” A little before, the following extra- 
ordinary passage occurs (p. 27 fin. p. 28, repeated with slight 
variations in the Yalkut, loc. cit.) : 

“The Holy One will sit in the Garden of Eden and study 
[the Law], and all the righteous sit before him, and all the 
angels stand around. On God's right are the sun and the 
planets and the moon, on his left are the stars, and God 
explains to them the meanings of the new law which he is 
going to give them through the Messiah. And when they 
have finished the lesson (hagada), Zerubbabel the son of 
Shealtiel stands on his feet and says [the Kaddish], May 
he be magnified and sanctified! and his voice goes from 
one end of the world to another, and all the world (on ‘x3) 
answer Amen, and even the wicked of Israel and the righteous 
of the nations who are left in Gehinnom answer and say 
Amen from the midst of Gehinnom, till the whole universe 
resounds, and their voice is heard by God. And he asks, 
‘What is this great noise which I have heard?’ The 
angels of the service answer and say: ‘Lord, these are the 
wicked in Israel and the righteous of the nations who are 
left in Gehinnom, and answer Amen from the midst of 
Gehinnom?. Straightway the compassion of the Holy One 
is stirred exceedingly, and he says: ‘ What shall I add to 
the punishment they have already borne? It is the Evil 
Inclination which has caused them to sin.’ Then God takes | 
the keys of Gehinnom, and gives them to Michael and Gabriel 
before all the righteous, and says to them: ‘Go and open the 
gates of Gehinnom, and bring them up from Gehinnom, as it 
is said, Open the gates, and a righteous people shall come 
through them who keep faithfulness’ (Isa. xxvi. 2). Straight- 
way Michael and Gabriel go and open the 40,000? gates of 
Gehinnom, and bring them up from Gehinnom....They take 
them by the hand, and bring them up as a man lifts up his 

1 In the Yalkut the passage adds here the words, “and acknowledge the 


justice of their punishment.” 2 Another reading is 8,000. 
VOL. XVI. BR 
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neighbour and brings him by a cord from a pit, and the 
angels wash and anoint them, and heal them from the wounds 
of Gehinnom and clothe them in fair raiment, and take them 
by the hand, and bring them before God and before all the 
righteous, as though they had been made priests and men 
of honour, as it is said, ‘Thy priests shall be clothed 
with salvation, and thy saints shall rejoice in goodness’ 
(2 Chron. vi. 41). ‘Thy priests’: these are the righteous 
of the nations, who are priests before God in this world, 
like Antoninus the son of Severus and his fellows; and 
‘thy saints’: these are the wicked in Israel, who are 
called saints, as it is said, ‘Gather my saints together 
unto me’ (Ps. 1. 5). And when the‘angels bring them to 
the gate of the Garden of Eden, the angels enter first and 
take counsel with the Holy One; then the Holy One says: 
‘Let them enter and see my glory.’ And when they enter 
they fall on their faces, and worship and bless and praise 
his name?.” 

The reader will have noticed the strange use of Biblical 
texts in these interesting extracts. It would be an inte- 
resting point for a scholar to consider how far the various 
dicta, and even the various opinions, of the Rabbis were 
influenced by literal or strained interpretations of Biblical 
passages, or whether these interpretations were merely 
dragged in to substantiate an opinion which was already 
formed. In any case, the Biblical verses doubtless affected 
the manner in which the opinions were enunciated. A few 
of the more favourite passages as regards repentance may 
now be pointed out. 

The favourite quotation, as I mentioned before, is 
doubtless the opening of the last chapter of Hosea. 
“O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God, for thou hast 


This striking and picturesque passage is quoted in a fascinating article 
by the Rev. S. Singer, entitled, “Is Salvation possible after death?” 
(Homiletical Review, May, 1885, p. 283). The passage from the “ Alphabet 
of R. Akiba,” is also cited in English in Stahelin, Rabbinical Literature 
(London, 1748, vol. II, p. 68). 
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stumbled by thine iniquity. Take with you words, and 
return unto the Lord; say unto him, Take away all 
iniquity, and accept that which is good, so will we render 
as bullocks the offering of our lips.” In these verses the 
Rabbinic fathers found the full doctrine of repentance and 
confession. Here, too, they found the basis for their view 
that prayer, confession, and repentance are God’s chosen 
substitutes for sacrifice and burnt-offering. 

Next to this passage, they found, perhaps, the eighteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel most fruitful, ‘“ Have I any pleasure 
in the death of the wicked, and not rather that he should 
turn from his way and live?” Jeremiah’s exhortations, too, 
are quoted again and again, “Return, O backsliding 
children. Iam merciful. I will not keep anger for ever.” 
The Psalmist’s “ broken and contrite heart” is also much 
appealed to; and the allusions are frequent to the verse, 
“ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered,” with its apparently contradictory sequence, 
“Mine iniquity I have not hid,” and to the verse in 
Proverbs, “He that covereth his transgressions shall not 
prosper, but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
obtain mercy.” The contradiction is prettily explained 
by one Rabbi on the assumption that the sin which is 
covered refers to sins against God, the sin which is openly 
confessed to sins against man}. 

The foregoing quotations from scripture were interpreted 
in their literal sense. I may now give two or three 
examples of unnatural or homiletic exegesis. We saw how 
“Peace, peace to the far and to the near” was used to 
assess the worth of the penitent. So, too, the view of the 
Psalmist, “A people which shall be created shall praise 
the Lord,” is explained to refer to sinners who repent and 
pray before God at New Year and the Day of Atonement, 
and who, because they change their deeds, are, as it were, 
created by God anew *. 

1 Yoma, 86b ; cf. Maimonides on Repentance, ii. 5. 
* Midrash Tehillim on Ps, cii. (3), 
RZ 
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It would take me too long and too far to mention the 
bdd changes of vowels and letters which the Midrash 
sometimes indulges in to prove or illustrate its points, but 
reference must be made to two more Biblical texts which 
are constantly appealed to. The first is the enumeration 
of the divine attributes in Exodus xxxiv or Numbers xiv. 
The Hebrew idiom of expressing emphasis by putting the 
infinitive before the finite verb was possibly no longer 
familiar or intelligible to the Rabbis. At any rate, for 
homiletical reasons, they explain that the phrase, 7p» xd npn, 
must have a special meaning, for here, they say, it is dis- 
tinctly stated that God will and that God will not acquit 
(the sinner). The explanation of the contradiction is 
that God will only acquit those who have repented of 
their sins’. The second passage to which I would refer 
is the third verse of the ninetieth Psalm : “Thou turnest 
man to destruction: then thou sayest, Return, ye children 
of men.” This is the invariable Biblical support for the 
Rabbinic doctrine that repentance was created before 
the world. Before, that is, God had formed the world, 
the divine voice had already proclaimed the necessity 
and the value of repentance. The first part of the verse 
is interpreted to mean, Thou bringest man to contrition ; 
the second is the summons to repentance. Or again, 
“Thou turnest man to destruction” is supposed to signify, 
“ Thou causest him to turn until he is crushed”: in other 
words, God accepts repentance up till the very moment 
of death. I may add that the verb shud is so associated 
, in the Rabbinic mind with repentance, that, as in this 
interpretation of the ninetieth Psalm, they can hardly 
conceive it possible for it to mean anything else. A curious 
illustration of this tendency can be found in a verse from 
the Books of Kings, where it is stated of Josiah that there 
was no king like unto him who turned unto the Lord with 
all his heart. Hence one Rabbi infers that Josiah was 
a great penitent’. 
® Sabbath, 56 b. 





* Yoma, 86a; ef. Sifri, 33 a: 
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Other Biblical heroes are connected by the’ Rabbis with 
the subject of repentance and with better reason than in 
the case of Josiah. Thus it is stated of Adam that God 
wanted him to repent and opened the door thereto, but 
Adam was too proud to humble himself, and therefore he 
was driven from Paradise. Cain, on the other hand, did 
repent, and therefore at least half his punishment was 
remitted him. The Midrash tells how Adam, meeting Cain, 
asked how his case stood. Upon which Cain replies: 
I repented and the matter is settled (I have been forgiven). 
Adam struck his face with amazement and said, I did not 
know that the power of repentance was so great. He at 
once composed and recited the ninety-second psalm: “ It is 
good to confess (mn) unto the Lord 1.” 

Of Abraham, on the other hand, we are told that he was 
appointed to lead the whole world to repentance. The 
meaning of this statement seems to be that Abraham 
is regarded as the great proselyte and proselyte-maker. 
He was therefore the first to lead men away from the 
falsehood and sin of idolatry into the purity and rectitude 
of monotheistic belief. Commenting upon the story of 
Abraham’s vision in the night, the Midrash observes that 
Abraham was at first unable to drive the birds of prey 
from the carcass, but finally succeeded in doing so through 
repentance. Here the birds are regarded as a type of the 
persecutions from which the Israelites would have to suffer *. 

The next Biblical character connected with repentance is 
Reuben. He repented of his part in the plot against 
Joseph, and God said to him: “Not till now has a man 
sinned before me and repented ; thou art the first who has 
repented, therefore thy descendant shall be the first to 


1 Tanchuma yin; Bemidbar Rabba, xiii. § 3 ; Bereshit Rabba, xxii. ad fin.; 
Mid. Tehillim on Ps. c. (2); Vayikra R., x. §5. In the last place the Cain 
story is used as an illustration in the argument between R. Jehuda 
and R. Joshua b. Levi, of whom the former asserts that repentance does 
half and prayer does all, while the latter said that prayer does half and 
repentance does all. 

2 Bereshit R., xxx. § 9, xliv. § 17. 
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summon the Israelites to repentance. Thou wouldst 
have brought back the beloved son to his father: thy 
descendant shall bring back the Israelites to their father in 
heaven'.” This descendant was Hosea. It was the tribe 
of Reuben who encamped on the south side, for from the 
south come dew and rain, and Reuben is the typical 
penitent, and through the worth of repentance rain falls 
upon the earth. Judah is the type of the Law, and therefore 
Judah set forth first ; Reuben is the type of repentance and 
therefore Reuben set forth second, for repentance is (only) 
second (in importance) to the Law. Elsewhere the large 
offering of the “prince of the children of Reuben” (Num. 
vii. 30-35) is said to be typical of, or to correspond with, 
Reuben’s repentance when Joseph was sold, for repentance, 
it is characteristically added, is equivalent to all the 
sacrifices of the Law’. 

In the same Midrash an eccentric remark is made about Ba- 
laam. The reason why he said to the angel “ I have sinned,” 
was because he knew that if a man sins and confesses, the 
angels have no power to hurt him*. The subject of repent- 
ance is also referred to in connexion with the golden calf, 
but I have noticed nothing worth quotation, except perhaps 
the odd idea of R. Joshua b. Levi that the Israelites only 
made the calf, just as David only committed the sin with 
Bathsheba and Uriah, in order to encourage sinners to 
become penitents and to return to God. Thus if an 
individual sin, one can say: “even as David repented, so 
do thou repent;” and if a community sin, one can say: 
“even as Israel repented, so do thou repent *.” Elsewhere 
also David is regarded as an example for penitents and 
sinners. It was he who said to God, “ You are a great God, 
and my sins are great. It beseems the great God to pardon 

1 The first penitent is variously named by different Rabbis as Cain, 
Abraham, Reuben, &c. ° 

* Bereshit R., lxxxiv. § 19; Bemidbar R., ii. § 10, iii. § r2 (on Num. ii. 
9, 16), xiii. § 18; Pesikta K., 159 b. 
* Bemidbar R., xx, § 15. 
* Shemot R., i. § 36; Bemidbar, xx. § 20; Sanhedrin, 7a; Aboda Zarah, 4b. 
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great sins.” “Let every one who has sinned look at David ; 
for it is said, Behold, for a witness to the peoples I have 
appointed him.” “David said to God, If thou receivest me, 
then sinners will submit to thee, and they will look at me, 
and I shall be a witness that thou receivest the penitent.” 
Playing upon and mispunctuating a verse in Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1),a Rabbi says of David that he set up “the 
yoke of repentance 1.” 
In many passages Jehoiachin or Coniah is pointed to as 
a salient example of the power of repentance in cancelling 
the divine oath and decree. For Jeremiah said, “ As I live, 
saith the Lord, write ye this man childless,’ whereas in 
Chronicles we are told of his sons ?*. 

But the penitent whose story is most frequently quoted, 
and who is most often used to point the moral, is Manasseh. 
Manasseh was the worst of all the kings of Judah, and yet 
he repented, and his repentance was accepted. For when 
the wicked king was carried to Babylon, bound in fetters 
and chains, and thrown, according to the legend, into a fiery 
furnace, he called upon all the gods of the world to whom 
he had sacrificed, and none made answer. “Then he called 
upon God, and said, Lord, I have called upon all the gods 
of the world, and now I have realized that they are things 

‘of naught. Thou art the God of gods: if Thou dost not 
hearken to me, I shall think that Thou and they are as one. 
Then the angels arose, and stopped up all the windows 
of heaven, and they said, Wilt Thou, O Lord, accept the 
repentance of a man who set up an idol in the very temple 
itself? But God replied, If I accept him not in his repent- 
ance, I shut the door upon all penitents. Wherefore God 
bored a hole under the throne of his glory, and received 
Manasseh’s prayer.” Elsewhere it is said, “If a man comes 
and says, God does not receive the penitent, then Manasseh 
will bear witness that there was no worse man in the world 


1 Vayikra R., v.ad fin. ; Mid. Tehillim on Ps. xl. (2), li. (3); Aboda Zarah, 


5a; Moed Katon, 16b. 
2 Vayikra R., x. §5; Pesikta K., 163 
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than he, and yet in the hour of his repentance God re- 
ceived him.” Ina famous section of Mishnah Sanhedrin, 
it is stated that Manasseh is one of the three kings 
who have no share in the world to come. But R. Jehuda 
said that Manasseh has his portion in the world to come, 
while R. Jochanan averred that “to deny such a portion 
to Manasseh is to make the hands of all penitents be 
slack '.” 

As the Jews have been often said to be very ready to 
criticize themselves while objecting to criticism from others, 
so we find some shrewd sayings about their history in 
connexion with our own particular subject. Thus we are 
told that Pharaoh’s pursuit had a greater effect upon the 
Israelites than a hundred fast days and endless prayers. 
For in their fear they looked up to God and repented of their 
sins. And frequently it is said that sufferings or chastise- 
ments have been the means of Israel’s repentance. The 
nation is compared to an olive, the oil of which i8 produced 
by beating. So repentance is brought about by suffering. 
Not till the Israelites are brought so low that they eat the 
fruit of the carob, do they repent before God. For poverty 
adorns the Jew as a red rein adorns a piebald horse’. 
Hence, too, the many passages about suffering being 
beloved, both because through sufferings Israel has received 
precious gifts, and because suffering is the best atonement 
for sin °, 

On the other hand, as we have already partly seen, God 
is represented as the loving father of Israel who hates to 
punish and longs to save. Rabbi Meir said, “Israel is 
God’s son who has been driven away by his pride and sin- 
fulness from his father’s house (i.e. Palestine); but the son 


+ Bemidbar Rabba, xiv. §1; Midrash Ruth, v.§6; Debarim R., ii. § 20; 
Pesikta K., 162a; Sanhedrin, 90a, 103 a; Jer. Sanhedrin, 28 c (Schwab, 
xi. p. 50), &c. . 

? Shemot R,, xxi, § 5, xxxvi. § 1; Megilla, 14a; Echa R. oniv.aa; Shir 
R. oni. 3; Vayikra R., xiii. § 4. 

3 Cf, Mid. Tehillim on Ps. xciv. (2), cxviii. (16). 
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will repent and be restored ?.” Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, and only in contrast to the nations, Israel is depicted 
as specially susceptible to the gracious goodness of God. 
Only once or twice have I noticed a desire to extol the 
Rabbi or the student of the law. Thus we find it said that 
if you have seen a Rabbi commit a sin at night time, you 
may be sure that he has repented of it by the following 
day. And Akiba declared that as vessels of gold and 
crystal when broken can be mended, so for the student of 
the law (moral) repair is still possible. But in another 
place the very same thing is said of man generally: “ Let 
not a man say, ‘ Because I have sinned, no repair is possible 
for me,’ but let him trust in God, and repent and God will 
receive him *.” The ordinary view seems to be that it is 
only through divine encouragement and help, as well as — 
through the gracious ordinance of the Day of Atonement, 
that Israel and the individual Israelite find their way to 
repentance. 

It cannot be denied that the particularism of the Rabbis 
and of the Rabbinical religion is often apparent in their 
doctrine of Teshubah. So far from the common charge 
being true that their God was distant, we may rather say 
that he was sometimes too near, or more accurately: the 
real and true God, as we now conceive him, in his loving 
relations to all mankind, was by the Rabbis restricted in 
large measure to Israel. 

Thus in one place we find the Israelites likened to the 
angelic hosts. As they, according to the popular legend, 
are “renewed day by day, and return, after they have 
praised God, to the fire from which they issued, so too the 
Israelites, if their evil passions ensnare them in sin, and 
they repent, are forgiven by God year by year and granted 
a new heart with which to fear him.” Nebuchadnezzar 


1 Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, p. 95; ef. Jer. Taanith, 3 a (Schwab, 
VI, 142-144). 

2 Berachoth, 19a; Chaggigah, 15a; Mid. Tehillim on Ps, xl. (3). The 
word translated by “ repair” is mpn. 
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told his general that the God of the Jews receives the 
penitent; therefore, “when they are conquered, give them 
no opportunity to pray, lest they repent and their God 
have pity upon them ?.” 

God, then. is ever on the watch, eager for Israel’s repent- 
ance. “It all depends upon you,” he tells them. “ My part 
I am always ready to perform.” But more than that, God 
is represented as showing a certain special leniency to the 
Israelites. A Rabbi said: “If one may venture to say so, 
though with God is no forgetfulness, yet because of the 
Israelites he is forgetful. If the scales of a man’s virtues 
and sins are equal, God removes one of the sins and makes 
the scale incline toward mercy.” I do not find it definitely 
said that he only does this for the Israelites, but the 
context in which these passages occur renders it likely 
that this qualification is implied *, 

The Midrash refers occasionally to the Gentiles when it 
touches on repentance. Thus it says that God let the seven 
days of mourning for the pious Methuselah pass by before 
he brought on the flood, to see if the inhabitants of the 
world would repent, but they would not. Similarly 
a chance of repentance was given to the tower builders 
of Babel, and even to the Sodomites, but it was not used. 
One Rabbi declares: “God does not desire to condemn any 
creature. When his creatures sin and provoke him, and 
he is angry with them, what does the Holy One do? He 
seeks an advocate for them to plead for their merit and he 
opens a path before the advocate. Thus, when the Sodom- 
ites sinned, he revealed to Abraham to plead for their 
merit .... God warned the men of Sodom for fifty-two 
years, and shook the mountains over them, that they might 
repent.” Elsewhere it is said “that God is ‘glorious in 
power’ (Exod. xv. 7) because he granted respite to the 





1 Shemot R., xv. §6; Echa R. on v. 5. 
2 Pesikta K., p. 167 a; cf. Jer. Kiddushin, i. fin. (Schwab, ix. pp. 237, 238); 
Jer. Peah, 4b (Schwab, ii.20, 21) and Jer. Taanith, 3 a (Schwab, vi. 144) with 
its particularistic interpretation of Isa. xxi. 12. 
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generation of the deluge, and to the men of the Tower and 
to the Sodomites to repent, but they would not. Even at 
the last, had the Sodomites repented, God would have 
rained upon them (only) rain, but as they refused, he rained 
sulphur and fire.” In one passage, which reappears with 
modifications in more than one Midrash, the nations are 
credited with a greater readiness to repentance than the 
Israelites. One of the reasons, we are told, why Jonah 
shirked executing God’s message to Nineveh, was because 
he feared that the repentance of the Ninevites would not 
only secure their forgiveness, but assure God’s anger against 
Israel. Jonah thought: “The nations are ready to repent 
at once, and God will be angry with Israel and say, The 
nations to whom I gave no statutes repent forthwith, when 
I issue a decree against them, whereas with Israel it is not so, 
for I frequently send them my prophets, but they continue 
stiff-necked’.” And we find the saying, “God waits for 
all the peoples of the world, if haply they will repent 
and come under his wings.” 

More usual, however, is the thought of which; for example, 
we have an instance where it says, “ If thou repent, God will 
lift up his countenance to thee,—to thee, that is, and not to 
another nation.” The attitude of the persecuted to the perse- 
cutors, not unnatural, yet not the highest of which mankind 
is capable, is faithfully reflected in the following passage. 
Commenting on Canticles viii. 8, “ We have a little sister,” 
which it interprets of Israel, the Midrash remarks: “ Rabbi 
Azariah said in the name of R. Jehuda bar Simon, The 
patron angels of the nations will accuse the Israelites 
before God and say, Lord of the world, like other nations 
the Israelites have committed idolatry and unchastity and 
have shed innocent blood. Why then do they not, like 
the other nations, descend into hell? Because, replies God, 
they are to me as a little sister. As one forgives a little 
child whatever it does, because it is little, so it is with 


1 Tanchuma, xwW" (ed. Lublin, 1879, Part II, p. 11); Mechilta, 1 b; 
Pirke R. Eliezer, x. , 
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the Israelites. However much they pollute themselves by 
their sins throughout the year, the Day of Atonement 
brings them forgiveness 1.” 

It is not easy to assess at its real moral and religious 
worth or unworth the particularism of the - Rabbis. 
Undoubtedly they believed that the very large majority 
of those who would enjoy the blessedness of the world 
to come would be Israelites, just as, I suppose, up till 
modern times, the various sects of Christianity have 
believed that the very large majority of heaven’s in- 
habitants would be themselves. Yet the partiality or 
particularism of the Rabbinic literature is somehow very 
unlike the.arid and wholly disagreeable particularism of 
some of the apocalyptic and pseud-epigraphic writings. It is 
more naive and less virulent. However wrong and unjust 
it may be, it somehow partakes of the general superiority 
of the Rabbinical over the Apocalyptic literature. It wduld 
‘be unfair to say that the particularism of the Rabbis marks 
a recurrence to the old pre-prophetic point of view. In the 
pre-prophetie period Yahweh is not yet wholly moralized : 
he is frankly the God of Israel who must protect his own. 
Israel’s victories are his; so too are Israel’s defeats. To 
the prophets, though Yahweh is in a special sense the God 
of Israel, for that very reason Israel must be punished for 
his sins, and Israel’s fall is Yahweh’s triumph. With the 
Rabbis, God is once more partial, but, if one may say so, 
it is a moralized partiality. Excuses and justifications are 
sought for it. Nor can it be said, in spite of passages such 
as the one last quoted, that the Rabbinic conception of 
God’s relation to Israel is in itself, and apart from its 
contrast with his relation to the “nations,” immoral or 
crudely partial. The wilder statements of the Midrash and 
the Talmud must be taken with a grain of salt, and the 
conflicting ones balanced against each other. God eagerly 





' Bereshit R., xxxii. § 7 ; xxxviii. §9; xlix. §6; Bemidbar R., x. §1; 
Tanchuma, section xv) on Gen. xix. 1 and section m>w2 on Exod. xv. 12; 
Mechilta, 38a (ed. Friedmann); Pesikta K., 156a; Mid. Shir on viii. 8. 
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accepts Israel’s repentance: he helps the Israelites to 
repent: he grieves for their sorrows and their sins; he is 
anxious to redeem them. But, at the same time, we have 
seen that he is not only the God of mercy, but also the God 
of justice. The unrepentant sinner is condemned by him, 
and if the sinner persist in his sin, repentance is likely to be 
unattainable. God is longsuffering both to the good and to 
the wicked, though among the reasons given for this attri- 
bute of his are some which hardly appeal to us to-day!. 
Yet on the whole we may, I think, say that the Rabbinic 
conception of God’s relation to Israel is what the modern 
believer in God conceives to be the relation of God to man. 
The prayers which are offered up to God from the orthodox 
Jewish prayer-book are such as might be offered up in any 
modern Theistic church, if for Israel we, in many places, 
substitute mankind. ‘O Thou who openest thy hand to 
repentance, to receive transgressors and sinners, whose 
right hand is stretched out to receive the penitent ”—such 
an invocation is purely human®. We may even go a little 
further. For it should in fairness be said that, on the whole, 
the liturgy of the synagogue is rather markedly free from 
definite and irreligious particularism. There are also in- 
cluded in it prayers of a strongly universalistic tinge, and 
it is noteworthy that such prayers find a prominent place 
upon the New Year and upon the Day of Atonement. Thus, 
for instance, we read :— 


Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impress thine awe upon all thy 
works, and thy dread upon all that thou hast created, that all works 
may fear thee, and all creatures prostrate themselves before thee, 
that they may all form a single band to do thy will with a perfect 
heart, even as we know, O Lord our God, that dominion is thine, 
strength is in thy hand, and might in thy right hand, and that thy 
name is to be feared above all that thou hast created. 


A prayer which was originally composed for the New 
1 Cf. the pretty argument between God and Moses, Sanhedrin, 111 a, but 


also Pesikta K., 161 b. 
2.Singer’s Prayer-book, p. 61. These prayers are very old. 
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Year service has now become incorporated into the liturgy 
for every day :— 


We, therefore, hope in thee, O Lord our God, that we may 
speedily behold the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the 
abominations from the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, 
when the world will be perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, 
and all the children of flesh will call upon thy name, when thou wilt 
turn unto thyself all the wicked of the earth. Let all the inhabitants 
of the world perceive and know that unto thee every knee must bow, 
every tongue must swear. Before thee, O Lord our God, let them 
bow and fall; and unto thy glorious name let them give honour; let 
them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, and do thou reign over them 
speedily, and for ever and ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all 
eternity thou wilt reign in glory; as it is written in thy neta The 
‘Lord shall reign for ever and ever '. 


Summing up the evidence thus far presented, we may 
fairly assert that the Rabbinic teaching about repentance is 
closely akin to that Jewish teaching of the latter end of 
the nineteenth century, A.c., to which I referred at the 
beginning of this Address. The main differences are first, 
that, as we have seen, the Rabbinic doctrine is, on the whole, 
particularist, while the modern teaching is pronouncedly 
universalist, and secondly, that the Rabbis are sterner 
towards the sinner, especially towards the religious sinner,— 
the heretic, the apostate, the unbeliever. Lastly, whereas 
according to the modern teaching, all punishment after death 
can only be remedial and temporary, the Rabbis held that 
for some sinners there was no share whatever in the 
blessedness of the world to come’. 

Yet for the average Israelite of the Rabbinic period the 
doctrines of Repentance, of the mercy and lovingkindness 
of God, and of the Atonement Day, sufficed to make his 


1 Singer’s Prayer-book, pp. 239, 247. ‘ 

? Some Rabbis taught eternal punishment; others, annihilation. There 
are some curious and difficult passages relating to these matters in 
connection with repentance, Cf. Mid. Koheleth on ix. 4; Jer. Berachoth, 
ix (Schwab, I, p. 156) ; Pesikta R,, 198b; Rosh Ha-Shanah, 16b, 17, 
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outlook upon life—apart from questions of persecution 
and martyrdom—one of cheerfulness and _ confidence. 
From the ‘sea of the Talmud’ everyone can draw deduc- 
tions and find passages to suit his taste and his theory. It 
is therefore quite possible to quote stories or sentences 
which seem to indicate a condition of mistrust, of uncer: 
tainty, and of terror. But these stories and sentences are 
the exception and not the rule. It would be quite as 
erroneous to regard them as proving the prevailing temper 
of the Rabbinic creed, as it would be to quote the occa- 
sional sentences which make for toleration and univer- 
salism and to declare that these are the characteristic 
teachings of the Talmud. Both errors have been frequently 
committed by the friends and the foes of the Rabbinic 
religion: both are equally objectionable and unscientific. 
But a puzzle remains to which I can only draw 
attention, but which I am unable to solve. There are 
parts of the Day of Atonement liturgy which suggest 
an attitude of gloom and apprehension. But from the 
Mishnah onward—and we must remember that the words 
of the Mishnah are older than the completed code—the 
prevailing religious attitude of the Jew is hopeful. His 
God is a God of mercy, and though to sin is human, no less 
human is repentance, and the most essential attribute of 
God is forgiveness. The Talmud itself calls attention to this 
characteristically Jewish point of view. “It is the custom,” 
it observes, “among men when they appear before a court 
of justice to put on black clothes, and to let the beard grow 
long because of the uncertainty of the issue. Israelites do 
not act so: on the day when the judgment opens (the New 
Year), they are clad in white, and shave their beards, they 
eat and drink and rejoice in the conviction that God will 
do wonders for them '.” True repentance will turn voluntary _ 
sins into involuntary errors, and the stain of involuntary 
errors the Day of Atonement will wash away*. The 


1 Jer. Rosh Ha-Shanah, i. 2 (Schwab, VI, p. 65). 
2 Yoma, 36 b, 86 b, 
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Mishnah declares in the most solemn manner that every 
Israelite, with certain specified exceptions, will have a share 
in the world to come. But when we turn from the 
Rabbinic to the Apocalyptic literature a different temper 
seems to prevail. There, if confidence exists, it is rather 
an arid pride of race than the justified hope of those 
who believe in a merciful God and in the efficacy and 
possibility of repentance. And when this unethical con- 
fidence is wanting, we find an anxiety and a mistrust 
utterly removed from and unfamiliar to the true Rabbinic 
religion. In the fourth book of Ezra, which is not so many 
years anterior to the Mishnah, the teaching is that many 
are “lost’’ and few are “saved.” Instead of cheerful hope, 
there prevails a spirit of gloom and despair. The author 
of the Epistle to the Romans would seem to have been 
filled with such a spirit before his conversion, or at any 
rate to regard it as a logically justified condition of mind 
for those who do not yet believe in the atoning death and 
resurrection of Christ, or for those who rejected these newer 
doctrines and clung to the older teachings of the Law 
and of the Prophets. Whence comes this strange difference 
of belief and of attitude between the Apocalyptic and the 
Rabbinic literature, between the fourth book of Ezra and 
St. Paul on the one hand, and the Mishnah upon the other ? 
Does this difference partly account for the fact that the 
apocalyptic and pseud-epigraphic writings have not survived 
in Hebrew, and that the Rabbis seem to have regarded 
them as off the true line of tradition and as heretical ? 
The complete solution of this puzzle is still to seek. 
Meanwhile, the Rabbinic cheerfulness has: remained 
a characteristic of Judaism till the present day, and the 
doctrine of Repentance is one of its causes. Though 
Rabbinic and mediaeval Jews were in one sense particularist, 
in another sense they were universalist? The theory of 
repentance helped them to keep clear of the gloomy 
doctrines of election and reprobation. The Fourth Gospel 
knows nothing of repentance, because it divides the world 
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into children of light and children of darkness. From such 
teachings legal Judaism kept free. And this it partly 
owed to its doctrine of Repentance. Not unwisely, then, 
did the Rabbinic doctors declare, “ There is nothing greater 
than repentance: repentance is second to the Law.” 


C. G. MonTEFIORE. 


[For many suggestions, for much material, and for revision and 
correction of the whole Address, I am deeply indebted to my friend 
Mr. Israel Abrahams. ] 


1 Debarim R., ii. § 24 init. ; Bemidbar R., ii. § 10. 
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NORTH-SEMITIC EPIGRAPHY?. 


THE study of North-Semitic epigraphy, especially in 
this country, has sorely stood in need of the stimulus 
which Mr. G. A. Cooke’s excellent handbook is calculated 
to afford. The great Paris Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum is costly, and the rate of publication is naturally 
slow; the Palmyrene inscriptions have not yet appeared, 
and although the other Aramaic and the Phoenician 
divisions are nearly completed, fresh inscriptions have 
been discovered which in not a few cases affect those which 
have already been edited, sometimes in the matter of inter- 
pretation, sometimes even as regards the readings. Professor 
Driver’s notes in the Introduction to his Hebrew Teat of 
Samuel were an admirable specimen of what was needed 
for younger students, but obviously they could not carry 
the beginner far. The present writer's Glossary of the 
Aramaic Inscriptions, as the title implies, was limited in 
its scope and barely covered one portion of the field, and 
it was left for Lidzbarski’s fine Handbuch der Nordsemi- 
tischen Epigraphik to furnish the first general introduction 
to the inscriptions.. The arrangement of the material, the 
complete bibliography, the comparative glossary of the 
Canaanite and Aramaic inscriptions, and the useful selec- 
tion of texts render his work indispensable for advanced 
study’, but, like the Corpus, it is scarcely the book to put 


' A Text-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions. By the Rev. G. A. Cooke, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press). 

2 Needless to say, the Handbuch has been of the greatest assistance in 
these pages, particularly in the compilation of the material, pp. 272-7 
below. 
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into the hands of the beginner. A preliminary text-book 
was wanted, and Mr. Cooke, who originally intended to 
provide a manual for students who offer the subject of 
Semitic Epigraphy in the Honour School of Oriental Studies 
at Oxford, wisely decided to appeal to a larger field. Here 
we have about 150 inscriptions, transliterated into Hebrew, 
translated, and admirably annotated ; care has been taken to 
incorporate the most recent researches, and the discrimina- 
tion which the author has shown in dealing with the copious 
material scattered throughout the various learned journals 
gives his work a lasting value. Primarily intended though 
it is for younger students, we have no doubt that Mr. Cooke’s 
publication will, through the richness of its notes, be gladly 
welcomed by all Semitic scholars. 

The inscriptions under consideration belong to the “North- 
Semitic ” division. The term is a convenient one, but is 
not to be understood in a geographical sense alone, since 
“ North-Semitic” inscriptions are found in Arabia and 
Egypt, and “South-Semitic” have been discovered south 
of Damascus and in the region east of Jordan. The term 
is used partly in a palaeographic and partly in a linguistic 
sense. The “South-Semitic ” scripts, in which are written 
the inscriptions of the Minaeans and the Sabaeans, of 
Lihyan, Thamud and Safa, separated at an early, though 
unknown, date from that ancestral alphabet, the parent 
of the North-Semitic and European forms, and are 
characterized by distinctive forms and by greater precision 
in the reproduction of the finer shades of utterance. As 
a linguistic term, “ South-Semitic” includes Arabic and 
Ethiopic, and stands opposed to the “ North-Semitic” 
which, with Wright, may be divided into three groups: 
Eastern (Assyrian and Babylonian), Central (Aramaean), 
and Western (Canaanite)’, Since Assyrian and Baby- 


1 Other groups have been suggested, but Wright’s has istinct advantages 
and is eminently preferable to that which Mr, Cooke himself adopts 
(p. xvii and n. 1), apparently through a misunderstanding of Wright’s 
words (Comp. Gr., p. 12). 

82 
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lonian stand apart, it is the Canaanite and Aramaean 
inscriptions which come under consideration, and a brief 
survey of the material and characteristics of these two 
branches will afford some idea of what is meant by these 
rather conventional designations’. 

Of the Canaanite inscriptions by far the most important 
is the Moabite stone dating from the middle of the ninth 
century B.c. (No.1)*. Entering, as it does, into Hebrew his- 
tory it is the most interesting record yet discovered, and the 
literary ability with which it is marked is evident proof 
that the Moabites were well acquainted with the art of 
writing’. With the exception of a couple of seals, which 
bear names compounded with the god Chemosh, no other 
Moabite remains have as yet come to light. As regards 
Hebrew iuscriptions, too, the material at present is 
lamentably scanty. The only one of any length is a six- 
lined text from the tunnel connecting the Pool of Siloam 
and the Virgin’s Spring in Jerusalem (No. 2). A number 
of small specimens of Hebrew writing have been found in 
the shape of seals and pottery-marks, jar-stamps, &c., and 
are chiefly of value for Hebrew onomatology and palaeo- 
graphy‘. 

1 It will be recalled that the Hebrew square character has developed 
out of the Aramaic, from which source, also, are derived the Arabic forms. 
It is singular to find during the early centuries of the Christian era some 
Arabian tribes using an Aramaic script, others a South-Semitic, a descen- 


dant of the older Minaean and Sabaean; in the former the definite article 
in compound proper names is x as in Arabic, in the latter 7! See below, 
p- 271. 

2 The figures in heavy type refer to their position in Cooke’s Text-book. 

3 It is a little astonishing that the belief has not yet died out that the 
stone after all may be a forgery. If this were so, it would be remarkable 
that Mor (?nyox, MitK, ll. 9, 23), evidently a pit or reservoir, has only 
recently been recovered (Ecclus. 1. 3, see Cooke, p. 9). 

* On p. xx. n. 2, nw[?12] should be read nwnn. It is possibly the 
Mampsio (Mayis) of the Onomastica (Lagarde, 85, 3; 210, 86), on the road 
from Elath to Hebron, one day’s journey from Thamara (Hommel, Exposi- 
tory Times, xii. p. 288 [1901]). In the same note too, for +s py read 
‘+c ypx, the dot or rather stroke (so in the original) appears to be a 
word-divider. 
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The vast majority of the Canaanite inscriptions are 
Phoenician, and with few exceptions have been found 
outside the mother country. They proceed from a definite 
and distinct branch of the Semites which, ever restless 
and energetic, pushed its colonies along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, possibly as far as Spain itself. The oldest 
inscription of any length from Phoenicia proper is that of 
Yehaw-melek, king of Gebal (Byblus), of the fifth or 
fourth century B.C. (No. 3). Somewhat later are the 
Sidonian inscriptions of the dynasty of Eshmunazar 
(Nos. 4 sq., Appendix, pp. 401-3), whilst a few from Tyre, 
Umm el-‘AwAamid and Ma‘sib extend to the third and 
second (Nos. 8-10). Of greater antiquity, however, are 
the Baal-Lebanon, and the Hassan-bey-li! inscriptions, the 
former found at Cyprus, belonging to the time of 
Hiram (II)*, the latter from N. Syria, west of Zenjirli, 
seems to be of about the same period. Cyprus has 
furnished a number of other interesting inscriptions 
(cp. Nos. 12-80) from the fourth century downwards, and 
some of these, written in Phoenician and Cypriote, were 
of great assistance in the decipherment of the latter 
character. The Phoenician inscriptions from Egypt (No. 81) 
have not been so numerous or important as the Aramaic. 

Phoenician colonies in Greece (Athens, Piraeus, Nos. 32 
sq.) have provided richer material, ranging from the fourth 
or third century to the first (96 B.0.). Malta and Sardinia 
have furnished a few distinctive finds chiefly of the second 
century, although two remarkable examples (Nos. 37, 41) 
on palaeographic grounds may even be four centuries older. 
From Franee come two tablets, probably of the fourth 
century B.C., one found at Avignon, the other, an extremely 

1 Edited by Winckler, Altorientalische Forechungen, I, pp. 305-9. 

? No. 11; Mr. Cooke agrees with von Landau that Hiram II, mentioned 
by Tiglath-Pileser III (738 8.c.), and not the contemporary of David and 
Solomon, is meant. This is also the view of Ed. Meyer (Encyc. Bib., col. 
3753, nN. 2), and is probably correct. Hence the famous bowl can no 
longer be cited as a specimen of the Phoenician character of the eleventh 
or tenth century. 
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important sacrificial tablet, at Marseilles (No. 42). That 
these were actually inscribed in France by Phoenician 
merchants or colonists is far from certain. Carthage, and 
the northern coast of Africa (Tunis, Tripoli, Algeria) have 
furnished hundreds of remains, none, however, older than 
the fourth or third century, whilst the latest (the Neo- 
Punic) belong to the earliest Christian times. 

Extending as they do over so many centuries, these 
inscriptions display numerous examples of modification. 
Not only does the script undergo remarkable change, but 
the orthography and the language does not remain fixed. 
Traces of separate dialects are found in the Byblus inscrip- 
tion, and in those from Hassan-bey-li, Larnax Lapethos, and 
Sardinia’. Foreign influence shows itself partly in the 
bilinguals, in the use of Greek, Cypriote, Latin, and Berber, 
and now and again in the general style of the inscription. 
A notable example of the latter feature appears in No. 33, 
from Piraeus. As is frequently the case in the Aramaic 
inscriptions, the evidence of the proper names often sug- 
gests that the writers were foreigners, ep. Cleon (No. 40), 
and see e.g. No. 52, where the names appear to be 
Numidian. 

As regards the general characteristics of the Canaanite 
inscriptions reference may be made to Mr. Cooke’s remarks, 
pp. xix, 23 and passim. For the Hebrew student their 
grammatical and orthographical features are of the greatest 
interest, and on the assumption that no one knows any- 
thing of Hebrew who only Hebrew knows, the bearing of 
the inscriptions upon the study of Old Testament language 
and writing can scarcely be overestimated. Among the 
peculiarities of Phoenician may be noticed the use of j3 
“to be,” never 7, and the construction 17) }3; both the 
verb and the construction are reminiscent of Arabic, but 
naturally are not to be taken as evidence that Phoenician 
and Arabic were more closely related than Hebrew and 


’ See Cooke, p. 25 and note in No. 29 a» for 2, and in Nos. 39-41 the 
comparative frequency with which w is used. 
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Arabic. Similarly, the Phoenician npqy “ portico” and 
ny a kind of sacrifice, admit of an explanation from Arabic 
and Ethiopic respectively, and find their chief value in the 
circumstance that they serve to indicate that the common 
Canaanite language must have been considerably more 
extensive than the vocabulary of the Old Testament by 
itself would suggest. Phoenician, it may be mentioned, 
carefully distinguishes between m7 “month” and win 
“moon”; in Hebrew, on the other hand, they are confused. 
It is rather singular, also, that the Hebrew prepositions 
by and 7m have not as yet been found in Phoenician !. 
The construction MXt no3n (never NNN NIN) is character- 
istic of Phoenician and Moabite as distinguished from 
Hebrew, where, however, it is not quite unknown”. The 
spelling nxt in the Moabite stone (1. 3) agrees with the 
Hebrew, but in Phoenician the corresponding form nt does 
not appear until the period of the latest (the Neo-Punic) 
inscriptions. On the other hand, it regularly employs + for 
both genders*, although no doubt they were distinguished 
in pronunciation *. 

1 The Phoen. 51 may correspond to the former (see p. 283, n. 3 below), 
but whether (7)2 answers to 2 is not certain (Cooke, pp. 33,35). As regards 
the latter, at all events in 9 3 (7J1N) 2552) the use of 2 may find a parallel 
in the Poenulus of Plautus ; anno byn mytthymballe bechaedre anec (Hannonen 
esse ait Carthagine, Carthaginensis Muthumballis filium) appears to 
represent: 73x [Mom Mp3 byw 72 NIN. 

2 See the passages cited by Driver on 1 Sam. xix. Io. 

3 Only in the Byblus inscription does the fem. 5 occur, and it might be 
suggested that nxt is a double feminine, and that 7} and j; are earlier 
forms, mt, however, is not confined to the feminine (p.26), but as CIS i. 
149, 1. 3 sq. and other passages show, could be used for the masculine (ep. 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I, p. 44). The addition of n finds parallels in the 
Phoen. non, the Sabaean mn, fem. ma, and in Ethiopic (Wright, p. 105). 
It is therefore possible that the n of the Hebrew nr has a similar origin, 
and has nothing to do with the feminine termination. The form in the 
Poenulus of Plautus (syth) points to an older 20th, analogous to chyl=%3. The 
evidence of Plautus is naturally to be used with caution, but these 
interesting old fragments are important enough to have deserved some 
notice in Mr. Cooke’s Introduction. 

* Wright (p. 108) conjectures 2% and zd. The Hebrew 4, it should be men- 
tioned, has passed over into & in such spellings as the Punicsalus(three), rufe 
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Moabite is characterized by the occurrence of a conjuga- 
tion which is elsewhere found only in Assyrian and Arabic 
(onndn “to wage war’), the plural and dual ends in ;- as 
oceasionally in Hebrew’, whilst the Phoenician regularly 
has p-. The language on the whole differs only dialectic- 
ally from Hebrew, and although a few features associate 
it with Phoenician, these are outweighed by such usages 
as the Hiphil as opposed to the Iphil (see below) and by 
characteristic idioms and terms (see Cooke, p. 5). 

As regards the orthography, too, Moabite is more closely 
related to Hebrew than to Phoenician, and in view of the 
question of the orthography of the earliest MSS. of the Old 
Testament, the subject is one of some interest. In the first 
place let us observe that both the Moabite stone and the 
only Hebrew inscription of length separate the words by 
means of a point®. In Phoenician, however, the inscrip- 
tions so marked are not the oldest, nor are they found in 
Phoenicia itself, but in Greece, Cyprus, and the west®. 
The Massoretic text contains indubitable instances of the 
incorrect division of words‘, but these may be due to the 
fact that the earliest MSS. were written in a script where 
these convenient guides were not in use. It is to be 
noticed that neither points nor any similar contrivances 
are used in Egyptian Aramaic (the words, however, are 
sometimes separated by spaces), nor do we meet with final 
letters before the period of the Nabataean inscriptions 
(middle of the first cent. B.c. and onwards). 

In the next place, as regards the use of 1, *, 8 and 4, it 
is important to notice the leading features of the inscrip- 
tions. In the Siloam inscription, it is true, final 7 is 


(physician), alonuth (goddesses), rus (head), and notably suffet (upv). Note, 
on the other hand, d4/fafov = jirw. 

' Hence, the Old Testament examples are not necessarily Aramaisms. 

? Similarly the Aramaic inscriptions of Zenjirli, but not the contiguous 
Phoenician inscriptions from Hassan-bey-li, or the Baal-Lebanon bowl. 
In the oldest Arabian inscriptions the words are divided by a line. 

3 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 202. 

* For examples, cp. Driver, Samuel, pp. xxx sqq. 
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represented in 7372 (boring), 7 (to be), mt (this), &e., but 
against this we have nn, which is presumably M7 rather 
than 777 (p. 16 sq.). Final * and » appear in ‘> and 1 
in conformity with Moabite as opposed to Phoenician. 
Ordinary long i and 6 are not represented (e.g. D2yh, 
nex &c.), and the spellings ny and xyin suggest that these 
retained the older pronunciation TY and X¥¥. On the 
other hand, in the two exceptions bp and bo’, the vowel, 
whatever its origin (O12, OY %), was probably heard as 6. 
The question, however, remains uncertain. Noteworthy 
also are the spellings wx, o’NND in the Siloam inscrip- 
tion, compared with the Moabite jnxo and jx¥ on the 
one hand, and wv (head), and n% (? gazing-stock //nx) on 
the other. Obviously 8, at least, was never written unless 
it retained some consonantal force. 

There are certain spellings in the Moabite stone which 
deserve consideration. The ordinary long 6 and ¢% are not 
marked (0p, jW>¥’), hence {2 is probably ja"3 rather than 
j2"3, and in the names }251n, 717, } is probably diphthongal. 
Comparing Ans (1. 25) with nna (1. 7), Aye (1. 22) with AD 
(1. 8), it is open to suppose that the vowel is ¢, and, if this 
be so, we must pronounce the Phoenician duals OnNn, D2, 
with ém (cp. Heb. 02%) and treat the Moabite n'nxo as a 
plene spelling. If, however, we may conjecture that even 
a diphthong could be omitted, we may point to the North- 
Arabian inscriptions from Safa, where such spellings as DX 
(aus, also Dw), 8 (wnaif) and npnyy (Nabataean mp>xyv) 
recur!, Another difficult letter in the Moabite stone is the 
final n (nmap, 1. 3; mt, 112; 5,1. 15). It is not the 
feminine, since this is regularly n-. Wright (p. 13y) sug- 


1 It may be added that in p77 273 yx 72) (1. 24), Mr. Cooke understands 
ra (Gen, xlvii. 13), but qx (px) is possible on the analogy of 2 Kings xix. 3. 
The verbal form xyw7 (1. 4) is curious enough to have deserved remark. Was 
it pronounced ‘3yv7 or ‘:3y07? The name Hoshea is always written 
ywin on Hebrew seals, but whereas the king is called a-u-si-’ in an inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-Pileser III, in a bilingual Aramaic docket (c. 680 8.c.), 
yur is represented by w-si-’, 
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gests, in the case of nnnp, that it represents an ending d@’u ; 
this, perhaps, does not suit nb°>, perhaps originally ‘b> 
(cp. Syr. SA), but that 7 has some consonantal force, at 
all events, appears tolerably certain. 

The Moabite use of the final * and 1 as a vowel letter 

(cp. Siloam, ‘3, 12) is contrary to Phoenician. ‘> “for” 
‘is regularly >, and it is not until the period of the Neo- 
Punic inscriptions that the vowel is indicated’. The plural 
construct in * (289, ‘x52 1 13, 23) is not marked in old 
Phoenician, only Punic and Neo-Punic use 8- or y-*. The 
plural o’-, too, is only found in Neo-Punic. With the 
Moabite *sywn (1. 4 “he saved me”) contrast the Phoenician 
indyp (“she made me”), with m2, ‘no2 (Il. 18, 21, “he, 
I built”) contrast j3, n22°, The 1st sing. suffix of the noun, 
however, is regularly represented in both. 

As regards the evidence of Hebrew seals, pottery stamps, 
&e., the following details may be noticed: duax (Massoretic 
Text 53x), "WIN, DIIN (never “38), ywTTN; DYN (Clermont- 
Ganneau, No. 44), otherwise always “ox (pods, yor, &e.); 
wot &e. (only once in mn [2], Levy 3= Vogiié 36); 
the plene yn seems to be exceptional. j13n is written 
defectively on the pottery stamps from the Shéphélah; on 
the other hand ep. 41 and nw, where, however, the LXX 
(erp (but also (ip) and the modern name esh-Shwweikeh may 
suggest that the spellings Ziph and Socéh are not original +. 
It is perhaps sufficient to have recorded some of the more 
important orthographical peculiarities of the Canaanite 


1 Viz.x2, 72, 23. On the use of the gutturals, see Cooke, p.140. Note in 
Phoen. 3 “they built,” mar ‘they sacrifice,” 32 “fruit,” yo) ‘‘above,” 
Joe “eight,” ww “ field.” 

2 The only exceptions in Aramaic are old: mx (62 2, but »7x, 1, 22), 
pro (65 6) 

* Hence the Moabite 7px does not stand for »22x (in Phoenician, only 
in graffiti from Egypt). 

* Plene spellings in old Aramaic inscriptions are found certainly in 
swe (63 9), TOENdIn (ibid., 1.3), whether in m1, TAWA, MI, OY, MOP 
(Lidz., Ephem., I, 82) is doubtful. For the evidence from the later 
Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions (e.g. wux, Won, &c.), see below, 
276, n. 1. 
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inscriptions, obviously a complete discussion of them in 
connexion with the Massoretic Text would be out of place’. 

It has already been observed that Moabite agrees with 
Hebrew in the use of the Hiphil (:ywn &c.). In Phoenician 
the 7 is replaced by » (w7p', x20, &c.), and it is only in Neo- 
Punic that we find the form xbyn2, The view that » is 
a spiritus lenis, a weakening of the older 7 (p. 58), is 
difficult on account of the later Neo-Punic form just cited, 
and it would seem preferable to allow the ° to retain its 
consonantal force, and to pronounce yikdis (or yakdis), rather 
than i#dis. One other point which calls for notice is the 
form of the suffix of the third sing. masc.: Moabite 4, 
Phoen. *-, later x-, and Neo-Punic &'-. *- seems to appear 
also in the Hassan-bey-]i inscription, but only in that of 
Yehaw-melek of Byblus do we meet with 1- (also verbal, 
nnn 1. 9), fem. 1- (p. 25). Mr. Cooke has strong support 
when he explains '- as a contraction of an original -ahi 
(p. 42), the Moabite 7- from -ahuw=-au=-6 (p. 8), and 
the plural suffix in "35 “his words,” from [1]37 or 
“427 (p. 104, ep. ‘Mido, Ps. exvi. 12). It seems better 
to derive all three from -ihu (-ihi*), comparing the 
Hebrew any"D?, wis (dual or plur. 3, WY, wWIH3a). 
If so, the Moabite and Phoenician forms should be pro- 
nounced 7¥7%, *9P, and ‘133. The not unfrequent examples 
of the masc. 7— in the Old Testament may also be similarly 
viewed: 7 y and Thi (Gen. xlix. 11) should be 77'Y and 
NM, and the Massoretic punctuation, under these circum- 
stances, must date from a time when the older use had 
been forgotten. It is important to notice that e755 (Judg. 
xix. 24) contrasted with wad (ver. 25) shows that both 
forms could be used side by side ¢. 
_ } Wemay, however, note the confusion of ») and 9 in Judg. xvi. 25 ; Ezek. 

vii. 9 (Jp2179, see verse 4); Ps. lxix. 17, cix. a1 (210 72). 

2 The late proper names 5», op, may be Iphil participles (Lidzb.). 

8 This, the genitive form, appears to underlie the Aramaic -eh (Wright, 
p- 155), which is quoted by Cooke on p. 42 in support of the original 


form -ahi. 
* Cp. nx, wr, Gen., lc. See, further, Proceedings of Soc. of Bibi. 
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Turning next to the Aramaic inscriptions we may 
observe that they are not, like the Phoenician, the work 
of a distinct branch of the Semites, nor do they admit 
of being classified with such precision as was the case 
with the Canaanite. Apart from Syriac proper, the 
language spoken around Edessa, a literary language, the 
Aramaic dialects fall into a number of divisions whose 
earlier history is clouded in obscurity. It is sufficient here 
to mention Jewish Aramaic, the dialect of the Targums, 
the later Christian-Palestinian (or Palestinian-Syriac)', the 
Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud, the Mandaean, and 
to these we must add the dialects of the Aramaic portions 
of Ezra and Daniel, and of the inscriptions. 

It is known from Isa. xxxvi. 11, 2 Kings xviii. 26, that 
Aramaic was used in diplomatic intercourse between 
Assyrians and Israelites in the time of Hezekiah; the 
inscriptions will show us that these were by no means 
the only people who found the language more serviceable 
than their own. The oldest remains are those from Zenjirli 
in North Syria (Nos. 61-63), and date from the eighth 
century. Although written in a script, closely resembling 
that of the Moabite stone, it is important to observe that 
a very gradual modification can be observed in the shapes 
of certain letters (?, 6,5, ?, see Plate XIII), a clear indica- 
tion of the early development of the Aramaic alphabet ?. 
Archaeology, 1903, Pp. 39 8q., on the forms 73, Tow in the Nash papyrus (ep. 
J.Q. R., 1902, p. 395, ll. 9, 11). The curious rw (ibid., 1. 16), it may be 


added, seems to find support in the Phoen. 317 (293) ‘‘ may he (they) 
bless him.” Ifso,we must pronounce yw7™, the » is a consonant, and not 
a plene spelling as in yy0 (Job xxi. 23). That the 8 in the Phoen. xxv 
retained some guttural force seems to follow from its being used with the 
imperf. plu. (above). 

1 On its geographical distribution (‘Abid, between Judaea and Samaria 
in the seventh, and Antioch in the eleventh century), see Burkitt, Journ. 
Theol. Stud., II (1901), p. 181. 

* To these inseriptions we must now add that of Kalammu son of Hayan 
(Sanda, ‘Die Aramier,” Der alte Orient, 1V, Heft 3, pp. 12, 26), which is 
said to belong to the time of Shalmaneser II (859-825 B.c.). This inscrip- 
tion, which appears to explain an obscure phrase in No. 68 17, has not 
yet been edited. 
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From Nerab, in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, come two 
small but extremely interesting inscriptions, probably of 
the seventh or sixth century (Nos. 64, 65). 

The finds from Assyria and Babylonia are numerous. 
A few bronze lion-weights (No. 66) have Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and since they bear the names of the kings Shal- 
maneser, Sargon or Sennacherib, admit of being dated 
with tolerable certainty. Somewhat later are a number 
of contract-tablets, most of which are Assyrian with 
Aramaic legends; those from Assyria belong chiefly to the 
seventh century, the Babylonian to the sixth and fifth. 
Passing over seals, bowls, &c., we need only mention 
a bilingual from Telloh of the third or second century in 
Aramaic and Greek (nx272797, adadvadiwayns) 3. 

From Limyra comes another bilingual in Greek and 
Aramaic of the fifth or fourth century, and elsewhere in 
Asia Minor a few scattered inscriptions have been found, 
one of the most interesting being from Saraidin in Cilicia 
(No. 68), where a young huntsman places on record the 
fact that he was making a meal there. The recently 
published inscriptions from Cappadocia should also be 
mentioned *, if only in the hope that scholars acquainted 
with Persian may turn their attention to them. 

Aramaic would appear to have been frequently used in 
Egypt during the Persian period. A stone inscription, dated 
in the fourth year of Xerxes (482 B.c., No. 71), is of 
particular importance on this account for the history of 
Aramaic palaeography, and to this we may now add a 
papyrus, recently edited by Euting, of the fourteenth year 
of Darius (II. Nothus, i.e. 411-410 B.c.). Among the other 
finds of Egyptian origin are to be mentioned the ostraka 
from Elephantine, and the Oxford papyrus which Mr. Cooke 
was able to insert in his Appendix (pp. 404-6)—an in- 
teresting illustration of the progress of Semitic epigraphy. 

1 One recalls the Greek-Babylonian fragments edited by Pinches, in the 


PSBA, 1902, pp. 108-19, perhaps of the second century. 
? Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, 1, pp. 59-74, 319-26. 
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Téma, in Egypt, furnishes one old Aramaic inscription 
of the sixth or fifth century (No. 69), and a few others of 
descending date, among them one of particular interest 
for its close palaeographic resemblance to the bilingual 
from Telloh (No. 70). From Hejra come a number of 
small legends extending down to the second century B.C., 
chiefly noteworthy for the steady modification of the script 
to the form assumed upon the Nabataean inscriptions. 
The last-mentioned constitute a distinct palaeographic 
class, and to judge from the proper names were largely 
due to Arab-speaking tribes. A few have even been 
found in Italy (Puteoli, Rome)'—the work of travelling 
merchants—one at Sidon, and one as far north as Domér 
(No. 97), but by far the greater number were found 
in the Hauran, and in the district of Hejra. Those from 
Hejra are grave-inscriptions, and form one of the most 
important contributions to our knowledge of Aramaic. In 
addition to this, they are tolerably connected pieces of 
writing, and those who desire to obtain a grounding in 
Aramaic epigraphy will find these inscriptions the simplest 
to commence with. A small group of inscriptions have 
been found also at Petra, two of which are of considerable 
importance (Nos. 95 sq.). 

Palmyra, the ancient Tadmor, has provided a great 
number of inscriptions, quite distinct from the Nabataean, 
as regards palaeography, the general character of the con- 
tents, and, to some extent at least, the language. These, 
too, are chiefly due to Arabs, although apart from the 
proper names the Arabisms are not so pronounced as in the 
Nabataean. Many of these, notably the Tariff of Palmyra 
(No. 147), are bilingual (Palmyrene and Greek). Finally, 
as a palaeographic subdivision of the Nabataean, we must 
include the inscriptions from the Sinaitic Peninsula, con- 
sisting of hundreds of rude graffiti scratched upon the rocks 
by traders. Mr. Cooke’s selection (Nos. 103-109) contains 


1 No. 102 and CIS ii. 157. The latter a bilingual in Latin and Nab. was 
erected by Abdaretas (nmimay) of Petra. 
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the more interesting examples, and illustrates the extent 
to which Aramaic enters into them. With rare exceptions 
the names are entirely Arabic, but the phrases (“ blessed,” 
“hail,” “son,” &c.) are Aramaic, and one meets with such 
noteworthy combinations as “Hail (nbw)! Garm-al-ba'li, 
son (13) of Ibn-Alkaini; good luck (303)1.” The article 
bx, as in the names just cited, agrees with the Arabic, 
whilst it is rather remarkable that in the inscriptions 
from Safa, written in a North-Arabian script, it is regularly 
n?, A few graffiti of the same character as the Sinaitic 
were recently discovered in Egypt in the Wady Gadammeh, 
NE. of Keneh °, 

The extensive use of Aramaic by people other than 
Aramaeans is reflected in the language of the inscriptions. 
From the evidence of the proper names alone we are able 
to recognize the presence of Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, 
Egypt, Arabia, Greece and Rome. Assyrian influence 
appears notably in the Zenjirli inscriptions, and in the 
lion-weights and contracts ; it has even been suspected in 
the old inscription from Téma‘*. Persian seems to appear 
upon seals in such names as N73W"5, NINN, IN¥IND, in such 
words as 7nd[X] “sepulchre,” in the Palmyrene xb2278, 
and especially in the Cappadocian inscriptions referred to 
above. In Egyptian-Aramaic, in addition to Persian, 
Egyptian words are taken over (‘pnn, Mond, xno and fem. 
xmoon), and to the presence of Jews we probably owe such 
Hebraisms as wx “man” and np> “take.” Arabisms 
appear notably in the Nabataean inscriptions, viz. the 


' CIS ii. 787, ep. No. 104. 

2 Thus the Nab. oip>xyw appears in Safa as opnyw 140 B. 4; see Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, II, p. 36 sq. 

3 To be published in an early number of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. 

* e.g. Tiglath-pileser ‘‘lord of the four parts of the earth” (62 14, 
63 4); Po m0 or Tn 1 2 =mana Sa Sarri (66), 220 =sinibu “half” (CIS ii. 
No. 7, but wip in No. 10); m1 = dannitu (ibid., 17 sqq.) “document ” ; 
see also Cooke on 69, ll. 13 and 18 (where n31, second line, is a 
misprint). 
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construction {32 7 for j3" % 0, the precative perfect, the 
use of jy> “curse,” jm, bv, &e. (see note on No. 80 6), and the 
conjunction 5 (found, however, in the Zenjirli inscriptions). 
Technical Greek and Latin terms predominate in Palmyrene 
(p. 264 8q.). 

Considering the history of these Aramaic inscriptions it 
is not surprising that they reveal numerous traces of 
dialectical variation. Mr. Cooke’s helpful notes (especially 
pp. 184 sq., 264 sq.) will give the reader some idea of their 
characteristics. The following supplementary remarks 
may, however, be added. In the oldest series, the Zenjirli 
inscriptions, it is important to distinguish between the 
latest, that of Bar-Rekub (No. 63), and the earliest, that 
of Hadad (No. 61). The former is essentially Aramaic 
and tolerably straightforward, the latter is most marked 
by non-Aramaic elements and is extremely obscure: the 
Panammu stone (No. 62) comes midway as regards intelli- 
gibility and philological phenomena, Whether the pecu- 
liarities are due to the mixture of dialects or to the gradual 
introduction and growth of Aramaic may be left an open 
question, at the least the endeavour must be made to avoid 
confusing features which are regular in Old Aramaic with 
those which are confined to one or more of these inscrip- 
tions alone. Of the forms and usages characteristic of 
Aramaic, as cited by Mr. Cooke, mx “I,” xo1> “throne !,” 
j2735 “great” (plur.), and the emphatic form are found only 
in No. 63. The best examples with Canaanite analogies 
are to be found in No. 61 (728 “I,” 131, “, ppm, NIN, and the 
infinitive without prefixed 9), to a less degree in No. 62 
(e.g. ‘238 “I”’), and scarcely once in No. 68. The Canaanite 
23 and np> occur in Nos. 61, 62, the Aramaic “In “one” 
and 13 “son” in all three*. It is a characteristic feature 


1 Also Phoenician, No, 15 a, 

2 It may be noticed as an instance of the facility with which foreign 
words may be adopted that the Aramaic 72 is used even in the pre- 
Mohammedan Arabic inscription found by Dussaud at en-Nemara (cp. 
Lidz., Ephem., I, 35). 
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of No. 61 that the masce. plural ends in *-!, and that this 
is merely a case of apocope of j- seems to be rendered 
doubtful by the fact that the fuller plural] is }- and never 
~-% It is equally characteristic that the fem. plur. in 
n-* appears only in No. 62, and that cohortative 5 is 
prefixed to the imperfect in No. 61. The forms in 1-, which 
are more frequent in No. 61 than in No. 62, are obscure ; 
they are possibly abstract nouns since the suffix 3rd sing. 
masc. is regularly n—- (but note ‘m3x, 3N and even 738). 

The consonantal equations are not entirely peculiar to this 
group. ? for y (= Heb. ¥) is best known from the form Xp" 
“earth” (Jer. x. 11) which is found in inscriptions of the 
sixth century and later*; but even in No. 61 30 we find 
“¥ (2? i.q. YY Dan. iv. 16), where this law would have led us 
to expect 1p. ¥ for the normal b appears only in No, 63 19 
(x2) and one of the Nerab inscriptions (No. 64 12). w& for 
Mn soon seems to have died out: in the inscription from 
Cilicia (fifth or fourth century), in the Téma inscription, and 
in Egyptian-Aramaic the forms s"nx “ place,” 3n” “ seat,’ 
and npn “there,” are in agreement with the ordinary 
Aramaic usage. On the other hand, t for 1 was tenaciously 
retained (p. 185, note 1) down to the coins of Mazdai 
(fourth century) ® and the Cappadocian inscriptions already 
referred to. 


1 But 5x op No. 62 23, and yaw (constr. state ?) ibid., 1.3. The latter 
finds an analogy in Sabaean usage. 

2 y-, however, in lion-weights (p20, also j10), and later in Nab. and Palm. 
inscriptions. 

3 The reading nvp in No. 61 ro is not quite certain. 

* The occurrence of the form in the Cappadocian inscriptions (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, I, p. 323, 1. 3), shows that it was in use two or three (or more) 
centuries later. That the duépxa of Berossos stands for yp wox (Gunkel, 
Zimmern) is not generally accepted ; see King, Seven Tablets of Creation, I, 
p. xlvi note. To illustrate the equation, mention may be made of 
Halévy’s ingenious suggestion that the form of the 7 was originally derived 
from the circle y by the addition of a stroke,-but see Lidzbarski’s 
criticisms, op. cit., p. 264. 

5 The early exceptions ~1ywow (CIS ii. 87), swim and j279N (No. 150 a, 3) 
are doubtful. 
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The close relation between the inscriptions and the Ara- 
maic portions of Ezra (fourth century ?) and Daniel (early 
second) is of considerable importance. Apart from the more 
frequent use of the construct state, there are several linguistic 
features of interest which call for remark. The use of 7 
where the later Aramaic uses & is noticeable in such words 
as mx “I,” jn “if,” and especially in the causative and re- 
flexive conjugations. As regards the causative forms, the 
older inscriptions (including Eg.-Aram.) regularly use -7, 
Nabataean (with the exception of npn, No. 97 col. 1) and 
Palmyrene equally regularly -* ; in Biblical Aramaic -" pre- 
ponderates. For the retlexive forms, No. 63 14 presents —7, 
No. 65 4 (probably) -&, and the latter is usual in Egyptian- 
Aramaic, Palmyrene and apparently Nabataean ; in Biblical 
Aramaic, the forms with & occur only in Daniel. Older 
forms are preserved in 'm'x (Nab.), ‘7px Dan. ii. 46 (ep. 
‘ex No. 69 14), 72MIN Ezr. iv. 16, 79h (? No. 76 2); sus- 
pected Hebraisms prove to belong to the genuine Aramaic 
stock ', and in two cases an incorrect division of words can 
be remedied *, The difficult use of 37° in Ezr. v. 16 finds 
support in No. 102 6, and the papyrus of Darius II (p. 269 
above) not only mentions among officials the 8’ (Ezr. iv. 9) 
and x’ne‘n (Dan. iii. 2), but contains the interesting phrase 
saym ix (cp. Dan. ii. 5, 8). 

To supplement the remarks upon the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions (p. 264 sq.), it may be observed that the dialect in 
several respects is younger than Nabataean (not to mention 
Egyptian-Aramaic, &c.). In one or two instances it agrees 
with the Aramaic of Daniel whilst the Nabataean finds 
analogies in Ezra. The best example is the suffix of the 
grd plur. mase. which in Ezra, Nabataean and older 
Aramaic is on— (defective), but in Daniel, Palmyrene, 

2 e.g. we (in Nab.) 5x (but only in 61; it occurs, however, in Pahlavi, 
Néldeke, GGA, 1884, No. 26, pp. 1014 sqq.). 7:mx is cited from the Eg.- 
Aram. papyrus of Darius II. 

3 Sap bo, as 53p (67, &c.) shows, must be read as one word, and for 113 x7, 
Dan. ii. 43, we should read " x7, cp. Palm. 1 po (Schulthess, ZATW, 
1902, p. 164 sq.). 
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Jewish-Aramaic, &c. »7-'; the inscriptions regularly keep 
the forms distinct and on this account the occurrence of 
pn— in Ezra can scarcely be original?. Further, nbs, Ezr. 
v.15 (keth.), agrees with Nabataean, whereas }>x, the regular 
Palmyrene form, corresponds with the 1°) 3 of Daniel. 
Occasionally, also, the kéri marks a later stage in the 
language which we are able to check by means of the 
inscriptions. Thus in Dan. iv. 16 ‘x"» “my lord,” with & 
agrees with the older inscriptions (including Nab.), whilst 
‘Y) (k&ri) is in conformity with Palmyrene and the later 
forms (e.g. Syriac)*. In Dan. iv. 13, the kéri xvwix is 
in agreement with Palmyrene and later Aramaic, the 
Nabataean alone has xvx. The lack of a special feminine 
form for the 3rd plur. perfect and nominal suffix (which 
is supplied by the kéri, e.g. Dan. v. 5 1pp3, k. Appa; ii. 33 
jam, k. 7729) finds its parallel in Nabataean as distin- 
guished from later usage °. 

The following examples of the difference between the Pal- 
myrene and the Nabataean (and older inscriptions) may be 
noticed: m3, “loculus” for a corpse (Targ. 73), regularly 
in Nabataean, Palmyrene nn[}j; (No. 915). s2n70N in 
No.96 2, a rare instance of a Greek loan-word in Nabataean, 
Palmyrene transliterates with more precision 3O"0DN (orpa- 
tnyés)—the latter agrees with later Jewish and Syriac; 
on the various Nabataean forms, reference may be made 
to Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 222, or my Glossary, p. 23. 


? Palm. rarely j7-, Jerus. Targ. also ow- (Dalman, Gramm., p. 162). 

2 Cp, a similar unnatural confusion in Jer. x. rr (Npiw and Ny). 

3 In this and in similarly cited words (e.g. Pal.-Syr. x[n]nx), the 
bracketed letter indicates a variant form, thus in Dan. both }5x and yx 
occur, in Pal.-Syr. both xnx and xnnex. 

* With the kéthib xnww:, Ezr. iv. 12, cp. retention of x in Nos. 65 9, 
75 2. 

5 With the Haphel inf. sm), wm) (Dan. ii. 10, vi. 9, kéri mx-, Strack), 
ep. Eg.-Aram. xpen, m7. In Palm. the only examples of an infin. (out- 
side the Pe‘al) are yams (cp. Jew.-Aram., Dalman, p. 227) and 12072. 
With the older won (Ezr. vi. 17, kéri mewn), the Nab. meron “ penalty ” 
(CIS ii. 224 11) may be compared. 

T2 
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prs “righteous” in old Aramaic, in Nabataean only in 
a legal sense (No. 82 3); Palm. uses ptt as in Syr. (Pal.- 
Syr., however, pty). The fuller form py739 “some-, any- 
thing” (with plur. xnoyt22 in Eg.-Aram.) becomes oy», 
a stage nearer the Syr. pes. The Nab. jor “time” agrees 
with Bibl.-Aram., the Palm. j31 with later Aram. wx 
(“ head,” “principal,” p. 406) drops & in Palm. xnnowx 
“woman, wife,” frequent in Nab., is shortened in Palm. 
to xnns& (also, but rarely, in Nab.), and even NNN, NIN; 
obviously a popular pronunciation (cp. Pal.-Syr. x[n]nx). 
The older m3n “here,” takes the form }2n in Palm. in 
agreement with Syr. gl. pnin “two” (fem.) becomes 
inn; for 123 jo “except,” Palm. has jo 13, and for }735 
“memorial” (only Nab.), Palm. employs j735 (once in Nab.). 
As regards the last-mentioned example, we may compare on 
the one hand, 73937 Ezr. vi. 2 and Pal.-Syr. pr2[']3, and 
on the other, 8*2723 Ezr. iv. 15 and Syr. bsce9!. 

& becomes 7 in 77 “this ” (fem.)—note for Nab. xw5) 85, 
Palm. 77 xwe>. Conversely, 7 becomes & in N7N “one,” 
xo “what,’ xon “wheat.” It is only in Palm. that the 
plural suffix ‘m- appears as m- (except No. 622); jm 
“they shall be” as ji; I as 1, and the plural emphatic 
x’- as X-. The use of vw to represent &, as in Biblical 
Aramaic (x2, but x‘ID2 Ezr. v. 12), is regular in old 
Aramaic; D0 probably occurs once in Eg.-Aram. (s77Dn), 
otherwise only in Palmyrene, where, apart from the reten- 
tion of Y in NOWI, NUT, WY, NIWY, we meet with Sno 
“ left,” 1nd “ witness ” and ‘3D “many,” by the side of ‘31. 

The general relation of the dialects of the inscriptions to 
Aramaic generally is an interesting inquiry into which 
space forbids me to enter. That they stand more closely 
akin to Western Aramaic than to the literary Edessene 
Syriac is not surprising when we consider their popular 
character. What can be culled from Jewish-Aramaic may 


! With the exception of Nab. 1mba CIS ii. 209 7 for wba (twice), examples 
of variation in the use of ) and » are found only in Palm. (n[J3, »nfjax, 
wifypas, afjoiw, [°]). 
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be seen in Dalman’s Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen, 
Aramédisch, here I propose to notice a few examples of 
Palestinian-Syriac analogies. The examples from the 
inscriptions, unless otherwise indicated, are Palmyrene, 
and for the sake of clearness Palestinian-Syriac forms are 
transliterated in Hebrew. 

As regards consonantal interchanges, the old Aram. p7¥ 
(above) is found also in Pal.-Syr., (Edessene) Syr. ©9; 
with pwp (verb, p. 311), compare P.-S. xnwp, but contrast 
Syr. Jaco. As regards nominal forms :—Old Aramaic 
namo (No. 70 1) = P.-S. xan, Syr. bolas (?cp. Nab. amo 
No. 80 4); Nab. and Palm. xn1app (p. 242), so P.-S., but 
Syr. Jlsano; xnnvo (No. 121 2), so P.-S., but Syr. JMsbho!; 
xw»nwn (p. 337), so P.-S.; but Syr. JMesial. The Nab. 
mnw (No. 94 3) and 5p> “double” are used in P.-S. (note 
xnw, Schwally, dioticon, p. 95), but not in Syr. xn™w 
(No. 117 4) “beam,” so in P.-S., in Syr. with a different 
nuance. The Nab. and Palm. m3 agrees with P.-S., but 
Syr. Lao/, acm; and for the Palm. m3) }> ep. the passages 
cited by Schwally, p. 44. With 7 53 (p. 266), ep. P.-S. 
1 5», for which Syr. uses —— noes in Palm., but not in 
P.-S). 95... 73, so in P.-S. (see Schwally, p.11). In 
No. 121 4, ‘ns finds analogies in P.-S., but a agrees with 
Syr. laS against P.-S. xan (=)oso)%. The accus. particle 
m, nm, in Zenjirli, Nab., and Palm. is rare in Syr., but par- 
ticularly common in P.-S. Finally, we may add the plur. 
constr. in 8- (No. 126 4), not to be confused with the plur. 
emph. as in 8n (No. 113 3), and the defective spellings j1»,. 
pa (Nos. 189, 147 i. 10). 

The inscriptions have been carefully selected by 
Mr. Cooke, and he has succeeded in illustrating all the 
more distinctive classes. Nos. 8, 10, 29, 50-60, and 


1 In the note on 121 2 read J\,oMKuwo Mt. xxiv. 3; [xm]me[n], Vogiis 
No. 16 3, would closely resemble the Syr. form, but the restoration is 


doubtful. 
2 Hence on p. 279, second line from foot, read “Syr." for “ Pal. 


Syr.” 
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perhaps the two Zenjirli inscriptions, Nos. 61 and 62, are 
scarcely suitable for beginners, but naturally their omission 
would have detracted from the value of the book. Between 
Nos. 66 and 67 a specimen of an Aramaic docket might 
very well have been inserted’, and particularly in the 
Nabataean and Palmyrene divisions other inscriptions 
equally suitable for beginners might easily be suggested. 
In view of the necessity of keeping the book within 
limits this criticism would be unreasonable, and the 
only remark that may be made is that it would have 
been advantageous to record more thoroughly in the notes 
parallels or analogies from those inscriptions which are 
not cited in full?. On the other hand, the excellent 
manner in which Mr. Cooke has condensed the most im- 
portant details of the Punic inscriptions (see p. 137 sq.) 
deserves the highest praise. 

Mr. Cooke has aimed not at originality by proposing 
new interpretations or reconstructions, but at as much 
finality as can be reached in the present state of knowledge. 
His object has been ‘“‘to give, after careful study of the 
various authorities on the subject, what seemed to be the 
most probable verdict on the issues raised, and also to 
bring together the chief matters of importance bearing on 
the text.” He refers to the frequent use of “probably” 
and “possibly” in the commentary, and he reminds us 
“how seldom we can speak with positiveness on questions 
of grammar and interpretation where the material is so 
limited and where there is no contemporary literature to 
shed light upon the monuments.” True though these words 
are, it is well to remind ourselves also of the great progress 
of epigraphical research during the last decade. The accu- 
mulation of material, the greater interest taken in a critical 
study of the subject, and the tardy recognition of the fact 


1 e.g. CIS ii. 38, 39, Those preserved in the British Museum have 
recently been re-edited by J. H. Stevenson (Vanderbilt Oriental Series, 
1902). 

2 In No. 116 3 p220n can be illustrated by the Palm. paw, &e. &e. 
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that the inscriptions are real contributions to Semitic 
philology and archaeology, have raised Semitic epigraphy 
to the rank of a separate branch of learning’. Further, 
although the decipherment of the inscriptions is not rarely 
attended with great obscurity, it is well to recollect that even 
in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, despite the assistance 
of tradition, of ancient versions, of vowels and accents, it 
is not seldom that one is unable to speak with confidence 
respecting points of philology or interpretation. Indeed, 
the words “probably” and “possibly” enter more fre- 
quently into the vocabulary of the Hebraist than is 
realized by some. 

It is by reducing the limits of the possible and by 
ascertaining the extent of the probable—to follow 
Mr. Cooke—that we may hope to advance the study of 
North-Semitic epigraphy, and although in a great num- 
ber of cases there is little disagreement of opinion, it is 
lamentable how frequently the true meaning of a line or 
group of words entirely escapes us, and how widely the 
views of editors will differ in the most striking manner one 
from the other. 

The admirable manner in which Mr. Cooke has collected 
his material scarcely leaves anything to be desired. The 
thoroughness with which he has gone to work is made 
manifest in numberless instances”, and if a note is missed 
here and there, we must remember that in a manual for 
students, completeness was neither possible nor perhaps 
even desirable—if the work was to be kept within limits. 
In a few cases, too, we may question whether Mr. Cooke 
has really adopted the best interpretation, and occasionally, 


1 As Mr. Cooke observes (p. viii) it is to Paris that the distinction 
belongs of having recognized the study of Oriental epigraphy and archaeo- 
logy, by the foundation of a chair in the Collége de France. It is now 
held by M. Clermont-Ganneau, to whose brilliant studies every worker in 
this field is indebted. 

3 Slight though it is, in No. 12 (CIS i. 10), ll. 3 and 4 are rightly divided 
(05 | w2>") in agreement with the facsimile in the Corpus, but by a mere 
slip the editors and Lidzbarski wrongly divide ow | 22°. 
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also, the steady advance of epigraphic research places his 
observations in need of some qualification. 

In ll. 11-12 of the Moabite stone, if the reading 
pn. 97-52 is adopted, a note on the construction should 
be appended, cp. Ges.-Kau. §127. The pregnant construc- 
tion Sy tnx 1. 14 deserves remark, cp. Deut. xx.10. In 1.25 
Syne pea, point “ION or 10%: in Biblical Hebrew ™5¥ is 
used only in the singular. In Il. 8, 10 yo& is used precisely 
as in 1 Sam. ix. 4, 8, &c., of a small district. 

The Siloam inscription is confidently ascribed to about 
700 B.C., but see below, p. 287. 

To the note on 3 10 it is to be observed that the sing. 
x “god” is now known not to be confined to proper 
names ; in Costa, Nos. 16, 31, we meet with jon byad bed rnd 
and jon dya wp j>xd paxd 1, 

In the note on 5 4 it is not quite clear how Mr. Cooke 
actually interprets 22?. The translation (p. 31) “I adjure,” 
is based upon the Mishnic o»p, which is perhaps rather 
a minced oath, for !272*, whereas, as a reflexive pronoun of 
the first person singular (Syr. was), such a rendering is 
too elliptical (see p. 34). It will be observed that the 
translation “ which I myself built” would excellently suit 
1. 4 ("o2p m3), but is placed out of the question by the 
construction in 1. 20, where we can scarcely suppose that 
it has been inserted by a careless copyist who, with 1. 4 in 
his mind, took the word to belong to the sentence following. 
Still, this inscription is not free from errors, however 
slight (ll. 6, 9, 11). 

In No. 9 4, an inscription of the second century from 
Umm el-‘Awamid, there is a famous puzzle. In it ‘Abd- 
elim vows “this gate and the doors: ‘noanbonanbysbux 
in the year 180,” &, Mr. Cooke cites three interpreta- 
tions: (a) and the doors “thereof (> wx) I made (nbyp) in 
fulfilment of it (??); I built this (*n23) in the year,” &e. 
(b) “which (wx) are for the making (nbys) of the temple 


1 Lidz., Ephemeris, I, p. 39. 
2 See G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib., ‘‘ Vows,” col. 5254. 
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(n2) I have finished (nbs); I built it,” &c. (c) “which I 
have indeed made (nbysb) in the completion of (ndsn3) my 
building.” Against these may be urged nban “ fulfilment ” 
in a; the bare n3 and the verbal forms in 3, and the affir- 
mative 5 in c (see also the note p. 47). Another rendering 
is possible, (d) “which (5wx) I have made in its entirety 
(nbon3); I built it in the year,” &e. The unique Swx 
which is thus postulated is not outrageous!; the suffix in 
nban will of course refer to the erection of the gate and 
doors as a whole. 

It is not easy to rest content with the usual interpreta- 
tion of No. 16 (CIS i. 46): “I ‘Abd-osir,... set up this 
pillar in my life-time over my resting-place for ever ; also 
to my wife, ...” 
+607, omwedy. ndyd. nna sown Sy. many. »nand. mayo ++? pe 2 


Parallel to this, is No. 21: “This pillar which Arish... 
erected to his father... and to his mother... over their 
resting-place, for ever.” 

.pbyd ponma sown Sy ++? ody ss oand © + som oN te mayD 


Not only have we in No. 16 “an exceptional instance of 
the niyo being set up by the person commemorated during 
his life-time,” but the combination of the prepositions 
3+0+5 is most difficult. It is certainly true that in 
No. 45 5 the terminus a quo may be understood, but this 
does not suit No. 42 5. One might conjecture a particle 
nd (cp. Syr. ps, late Heb. ‘p2), “even,” but this is too 
desperate a course. A proper name seems impossible. 

In No. 27 (CIS i. 93) it is not improbable that 
13 32 5y is really “for the sons of his (Mar-Yehai’s) son.” 
The genealogy is thus simplified. In No. 28, on ty nayd 
('A@nvG Zwrelpq Nixy) is usually rendered “To ‘Anath the 
strength of life,” ry is thus derived from ny (je) be strong; 
it is perhaps better to connect with ny (36) take refuge. 

1 See Wright, Comp. Gram., p. 118. 

° The dots indicate the omission of unnecessary words (chiefly proper- 
names). 
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This inscription is of some interest on account of the 
name of the votary, Baal-shillem, son of Sesmai (Zéopaos), 
which reminds us of Shallum b. Sismai ("290) in the Jerah- 
meelite genealogy, 1 Chr. ii. 40. Curiously enough the 
name of Sécyaos, a Sidonian, has recently been found upon 
graffiti in a tomb near Beit Jibrin, at the site of the ancient 
Maréshah. The name Baal-shillem in No. 28 is replaced 
by [Ipagédnuos, the reason for which is not obvious. Whilst 
on the subject of names it may be pointed out that 
the Greek Novujyws not only represents wIn22 (“born on 
the new moon”) No. 17 3, but, as a recently-discovered 
inscription proves, even wind’. That the familiar Punic 
byainp (MépBados) is to be interpreted “gift of Ba‘al” is 
certainly not convincing (p. 109); may one venture “ Baal 
hastens” ?? In No. 85, where n>wmwx is represented by 
*EovpoeAnuov, the view that “the reduplication of the in- 
tensive stem (ode) is not marked,” does not seem to be very 
probable. Pi‘el forms are easily recognizable in Balsillec and 
BadowAArjx (T>wya) 3 ; the name under consideration was 
probably pronounced Eshmun-shalem. Mr. Cooke com- 
pares Aoucddws = Mbynyt (No. 32), but here we doubtless 
have the same form as in jm2>p (Cypriote mi-li-ki-ya-tho- 
no-se, CIS i. 89), ep. Hebrew forms like wip, That ndw2> 
(p. 57) means “peace be (to him)” cannot be regarded as 
certain in view of the Aramaic mnyn> and the name of the 
Tyrian king ’Exv(Bados (? 5y333", Jos. c. Ap. i. 21). 

max jows (No. 40) is another familiar difficulty. Eshu- 
mun-Aesculapius "Iatpés is perhaps meant, and the epithet 
naxd seems to be a denominative of 7328, “healing, restora- 


1 Répertoire a’ Epigr. Sém., No. 388. 

2 One naturally recalls Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Isa. viii. 1, 3), which like 
Shear-Jashub is intended as an omen. These may be plays upon familiar 
personal names, cp. with Shear-Jashub such names as Shubael and 
Eliashib. 

$ Worn down to BaoAnxos in Jos. c. Apion. i. ar. 

‘ May we compare the Sam. participial form ‘xp? (Also Pal.-Syr. 
yoda. Am. ix. 6 [ed. Margoliouth], if it is not rather a perf. in 6.) 
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tion”?. In a Sardinian inscription of the second century 
this interchange of n and 3 is not too serious a difficulty. 
In view of the late date, it does not seem plausible, more- 
over, to explain the verbal form x°55 (“he healed him”) as 
a verb treated after the manner of 1, with the retention 
of the radical’; x'- is preferably the later form of the 
suffix (with * plene) as in the Neo-Punic x*3x “ his father.” 

The meaning and origin of 54 in Phoenician is still exceed- 
ingly obscure. (a) In the Marseilles sacrificial tablet (No. 
42 15) allowance is made for the man “ax 57 ON N20 59. 
(b) In No. 46 1 (CIS i. 175) the Decemviri renovate and 
repair “this slaughter-house (n200) which is poye 5x.” 
(c) In No. 45 reference is made to the sanctuaries and their 
contents :— 

wpdyn Saye + po $5 Sy pana nadn 55 
With the last citation we should possibly associate (d) the 
Tabnith inscription (No. 4 4-5) :— 
.o30 day pan jd ow oa dae oN 


From a and b the meaning “devoid of,” “without,” has 
been extracted. Obviously this suits neither ¢ or d, nor is 
it at all natural to render b “ this slaughter-house without 
steps,” in spite of Exod. xx. 25, to which the Editors of 
the Corpus refer. That 57 in a is the Hebrew D1“ poor” 
seems extremely probable (see Cooke’s note), and it is 
very probable, also, that it is not connected with b and c. 
As regards these, Lidzbarski has suggested “ that which is 
damaged,” on the assumption that repairs are commemo- 
rated (p. 128). Winckler’s conjecture? that 57 is to be 
connected with the Assyrian dullw “ work, workmanship ” 
is plausible enough to be added to the note on p. 128, On 
the whole, however, since }5"% in d seems to contain some 
such meaning as “with me” (see note on p. 29), I am 
tempted to conjecture that in } and c 55 is to be inter- 
preted “together with,” “including,” or the like *. 
1 Cp. Jer. xxxiii. 6 where it occurs together with np as above. 


2 See Lidzbarski, Ephem., I, 301. 
5 Halévy (Journ. Asiat., 1902, t. 20, p. 349 8q.), also, has identified 51 
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In the note on No. 61 4 (wn) Mr. Cooke observes that in 
the Zenjirli inscriptions and in those of Nérab and Téma the 
impf. pl. ends in 2, not, as is usual in Aram.,indn. Itshould 
be observed, however, that the form, strictly speaking, is 
peculiar to No. 61 (the Hadad inscr.), elsewhere it is always 
a jussive, and the apocope of the 3 is in accordance with 
Biblical-Aramaic usage. In 1. 34 of the Hadad inscription 
abxn (=95xn) in parallelism with pnn is probably “put in 
writing,” cp. Nab. mbxn (No. 79 7), but it is to be feared that 
in the present state of our knowledge only a small amount 
of probability can be attached to the interpretation of 
Nos. 61 and 62. 

In the note on 62 1 (fourth line) read wacs/? In No. 63, 
1.17, 052 m2 now appears to mean “house of Kalammu” 
(above, p. 268, n. 2). That in ]. 16 [n]w) is the older form of 
n> seems very doubtful. In Bibl. Aram., even, the uncon- 
tracted form ‘nx > is usual, and the equation w[>]=later 
Aram. n[‘>] would require an Arabic 4. That the Aramaic 
ho/= Heb. * is not absolutely certain. 

The difficult inscription from Petra (No. 94, CIS ii. 350) 
must probably be recognized as dialectical. In 1. 3 53 nx 
xOyN, summing up as it does everything relating to the 
sepulchre, is most naturally rendered “the rest of all that is 
near (it).” It is naturally connected with the Hebrew Oye 
“near, beside,” and it is worth noticing that both n-xw, and 
the form niN3 (1. 2) are distinctly reminiscent of Hebrew. 
Other peculiarities are the use of 138 “these,” and 72?D sn 
“a contract to bury,” for the usual sapnd an3, 4pn ans, &e. 
To render f7pb® (I. 4) “and it is the order,” seems difficult 
since ‘B ‘MND would have been expected; it is quite in 
keeping with the rest of the inscription to find i723, but 


and 57 in d, 6 and c, and treats it as the Phoen. equivalent of the Heb. 
oy. As regards the derivation, the Ass. edilu ‘‘to bolt” might suggest 
that 51(x) originally had the meaning “conjunction,” “joining.” 

* In the note on p. 243 m1 (CIS ii. 153, &.) should have been cited, not 
7727 (only in 236) ; see above, p. 276. 
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a better rendering would be “and they (Dishara, &c.) 
ordered”; cp. for the ending p-, Dalman, Gram., p. 203, 
and ;73y on the Jewish-Aramaic mosaic of Kefr Kenna 
(Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 376) 1. 

In the Palm. inser., No. 144, we read: “in... the year 
500; Lishamsh.. . has-given-a-share (3ns) of this vault to 
Bonne.... I have-given-him-a-share (An vanx),” &c. The 
change of person if not unique is extremely awkward here, 
and perhaps the simplest plan is to assume a mistake for 
the third person and read 7> “ans ®. 

The valuable Tariff of Palmyra (No. 147), among other 
noteworthy features, contains several examples of passives 
formed by internal vowel-change. These are recognized 
by Wright, Duval, Sachau, Bevan, Marti, and others, but 
Mr. Cooke denies their existence upon grounds which are 
open to criticism. In the first place, let it be admitted 
that the Nab. "28 (102 5) and Palm. nobwx (Vogiié, 95 4) 
are too obscure to enter into the question; there remain 
then the examples in No. 147 and the Nab. inscr. from 
Medeba (No. 96, 1. 8). In the latter nay xdy 1 xnvayn 
3) nwa is correctly translated “and the above work was 
executed in the year,” &c., but there is no note upon the 
form. As regards Mr. Cooke’s objections (p. 334), it may 
be pointed out that it is extremely unlikely that the 
Biblical Aramaic mopnn, nap, &c., are modelled upon 
the Hebrew, and the statement that the forms are only 
used (in Bibl. Aram.) in the perf. 3rd pers. ignores NADPA in 
Dan. v. 27°. Finally, the difficulty of construing the 

1 To explain (x)mmy, 94 2, 95 2, from the Arab. ings is contrary to the 
usual equation, we should expect the initial letter to be »; a similar 
objection has been raised by Néldeke against the identification of yz and 
\y-, (88 1). In the case of may a connexion with wo,/ , to raise a monu- 
ment, may be conjectured. 

2 Cp. Proceedings of Society of Bibl. Archaeology, 1899, p. 74. 

5 The note i. 1. 13 (p. 335) assumes that 3 is a passive participle. This 
is incorrect. Nowhere is the internal passive more clearly marked than 
in the forms “a, 3, "j, as distinct from the Pe'al partep. pass. 773, xD, 
7 (Wright, Comp. Gram., p. 224 sq.). On p. 333, first line (the note on 
yor wd), ‘Pual” is a slip for ‘‘ Hophal.” 
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Palmyrene forms as actives remains insuperable. Objection 
must be taken to the vocalization of certain forms in 
this inscription. The careful distinction between %?32 
“tax-gatherer,” and 03D “tax” (p. 332), or between 
PPX and POX (p. 333), is extremely useful; but such 
attempts as YIM (p. 338, on 1. 11), ane (p- 332, on 1. 1) 


are of no service to the student, who might infer that 
they actually existed. 

The sections on the North-Semitic coins, seals, and gems 
(Nos. 149, 150) are a welcome addition to the book, and 
may, we trust, lead to renewed research in this particular 
department. As regards the Jewish coins, Mr. Cooke 
accepts the view, now generally held, that those formerly 
attributed by Madden and others to Simon Maccabaeus 
belong to the period immediately preceding the fall of 
Jerusalem. They thus take their place midway between 
the Hasmonaean coins and those of the Second Revolt of 
132-135 A.D.1 These coins, extending as they do over 
a period of about 270 years’, are of considerable palaeo- 
graphic interest. Although marked as a whole by certain 
characteristic forms, it is worth noticing that of the speci- 
mens on p. 353, the third form of & is peculiar to the 
copper coins of the fourth year (p. 358 h 4) and the Second 
Revolt (132-135 A.D.), and the second form of 7 is charac- 
teristic of the Hasmonaean period. The general appearance 
of the legends upon the coins of the First and Second 
Revolt differs to a marked degree from the Hasmonaean, 
whilst the carelessness which distinguishes those of Eleazar 
the priest is most remarkable. 

The Jewish coins, as is well known, are stamped in the 
old Hebrew character, not in the Aramaic square forms 
which are to be found upon contemporary ossuaries, and 
ultimately came into general use. The script has several 
features in common with the Siloam inscription and 


1 Th. Reinach has quite recently returned to the older view, and a 
reconsideration of the question seems desirable (Jewish Coins, pp. 10-14). 
2 “ 170,” p. 353, 1. 3, is a misprint. 
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Mr. Pilcher has, on these grounds, proposed to place the 
latter at the close of the reign of Herod the Great!. The 
constructions 7x Abx) DYNND and MOK MND (2 5-6) certainly 
suggest a date subsequent to the seventh century, and the 
evidence which assumes that the conduit, in which the in- 
scription was discovered, was constructed by Hezekiah is 
far from being unimpeachable. Unfortunately, the history 
of Hebrew palaeography is very obscure, and in the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to fix the date with 
certainty. From the various seals and pottery stamps 
that have been found it would appear that in addition to 
a script closely resembling the Siloam, another was in use 
which approximated more closely to the Moabite and old 
Phoenician forms. No one can fail to observe that in the 
name xp7s (No. 150 6, Plate XI) both 8 and ¥ have Archaic 
shapes, differing from, and older than, those upon the 
Siloam inscriptions, and yet the seal, in conformity with 
the usual view, is dated in the seventh or sixth century. 
The subject is one upon which it is unnecessary to enter just 
now, and it will be enough if it is made evident how 
urgent is the need for inquiry*. The palaeography of the 
inscriptions, it may be mentioned, is treated only inci- 
dentally by Mr. Cooke, as is only fitting in a manual of 
this character, but some characteristic specimens are 
reproduced in the plates at the end, and these and the 
three tables of Alphabets will amply suffice to introduce 
the student to one of the most fascinating departments 
of Semitic study. 


1 Proc. of Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 1897, p. 182. 

? For the history of the Hebrew alphabet, the first requirement is 
accurate copies of the seals, &e. The following points then require to be 
considered: (a) the character of the proper names upon the seals, 
a careful distinction being drawn between Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
Aramaic names ; (6) the modification of the forms, viewed in connexion 
with the development of similar modifications in the Phoenician and 
Aramaic alphabets, for which dated evidence is more at hand ; (c) the 
archaeological evidence, where it can be obtained; e.g. the strata at 
which the pottery stamps, &c. were found during the excavations of 
Bliss and Macalister in the Shéphélah district. 
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The foregoing remarks and criticisms only affect points 
of detail, and in many cases merely reflect the writer's 
personal opinion. They in no wise detract from the 
excellence of Mr. Cooke’s careful work. No one save 
those who have delved among the inscriptions and have 
striven to keep pace with the rapidly growing literature 
of the subject can fully appreciate the labour entailed in 
the collection of the material which is here placed at the 
disposal of Semitic students. Elaborate indexes render 
reference easy; one misses, however, an index of the 
inscriptions which are to be found in the Corpus and in 
such notable works as Euting’s Nabatdische Inschriften 
or de Vogiie’s La Syrie Centrale. If Lidzbarski performed 
a lasting service to scholars by rendering the inscriptions 
and their contents more readily accessible, the Rev. G. A. 
Cooke may be congratulated for his services in facilitating 
the study by removing most of the difficulties which had 
hitherto beset the path of the beginner. 

How extensive the field of research, how urgent the need 
for workers and collaborators must be admitted by all. 
Whether it is the study of the philological peculiarities, or 
the palaeography, or the evidence of the proper names, or 
the Punic passages in the Poenulus of Plautus, or the 
religious ideas and beliefs—there is much that requires to 
be done. To Jews in particular the subject should be one of 
especial interest. It is surely important to familiarize one- 
self with dialects so closely related to Hebrew as Phoenician 
and Moabite. Surely it is useful to gain some acquain- 
tance with ancient orthography and palaeography. What- 
ever may be our views of textual criticism, it is interesting 
to realize that some of the inscriptions themselves have 
come down to us with errors and mistakes, and if a stone, 
why not a MS. which has been copied and recopied ? 

The Egyptian-Aramaic documents in one case, at least, 
are Jewish, and the Oxford papyrus (pp. 404-6) contains 
the names of Jewish merchants and is evidence for the 
early settlement of Jews in Upper Egypt—possibly the 
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oldest allusion subsequent to Jer. xliv. 1,15. The presence 
of Jews elsewhere may be suspected from the character of 
the proper names. In the Aramaic dockets we meet with 
such familiar forms as yen, 7bndx, ono, arydys, dein’: 
among the graffiti in the Sinaitic peninsula there appear 
dwn, ‘nav and 5xp1; Palmyra numbered among her in- 
habitants P73, you, and ‘n7» (Martha). 

For the religion of the Semites the inscriptions are a 
storehouse of material. The Phoenician sacrificial tablets 
(Nos. 42-44) are of interest as much for their divergence 
from, as their agreement with, Hebrew ritual. The import- 
ance of the Moabite stone, with its mention of the divine 
name 77’, has already been mentioned. In Palmyrene, the 
god ‘Azizu is called xs0nn “the compassionate one,” an epithet 
which is found upon votive inscriptions dedicated “to Him 
whose Name is Blessed” ; the phrases—like the Palmyrene 
xody xi “Lord of the World” (or “ of eternity ”)—sound 
peculiarly Jewish (pp. 296 sqq.). Even onwdya “ Lord of the 
Heavens ”—I need not stop to refer to Jewish analogies— 
is rendered in bilingual inscriptions by Zets tyroros, a 
suggestive indication of the growth of monotheistic ideas, 
and of a reaction against polytheism. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 


VOL. XVI. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Fourth Article.) 
FURTHER SAADYAH FRAGMENTS. 


XI. 


Four leaves, 14 x 9 cm., 2 cols. 

This fragment contains the copy of a letter written on the 
instigation (or by dictation) of Saadyah. It is addressed to 
three Rabbis, viz. Shelama, Ezra, and Ali, at Misr (probably 
Fostat). Several names which were written at the end are 
erased. As can be seen from the eulogistic formula in 
the superscription, the copy was made after Saadyah’s 
death. 

The letter seems to be the answer to an inquiry sent 
by the above-named persons to Saadyah and a certain 
Abul Fadhl. Now this name is only mentioned once, at 
the beginning, and is subsequently replaced by the title 
Ras al-Galaith. It is therefore probable that Abul Fadhl 
was but the Arabic name of the Exilarch David b. Sakkai. 
The subject of the controversy is not stated in distinct 
terms. It must, however, have had reference to the quarrel 
with Ben Merr?. The name of the latter is, indeed, not ex- 
pressly mentioned, but he is unmistakably alluded to in the 
uncomplimentary term Twn» j2°. This shows thatthe letter 
belongs to the later stage of the quarrel, which received 
an acrimonious character through the abusive language 


1 See Poznanski's article in J.Q.R., IX, p. 152 sqq. 
2 See Schechter, “‘ Geniza Specimens,” J, Q. R., XIV, p. 47. 
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employed in Ben Meir’s reply! to Saadyah’s warnings 
against his calculations. 

The difficulty created by the absence of any direct 
allusion to the question of dispute is enhanced by the 
rather mutilated condition of the text. There are various 
cases of vulgar and even faulty spelling, and general care- 
lessness. Several passages are in Hebrew. The following 
is an attempt at 


TRANSLATION. 


From the writing of the Gadn of Fayyim. Peace abundant, 
(divine) mercy and grace, and the garment of peace’, and under- 
standing your kinswoman®, and a good name and ... shall be unto 
you. My letter...on Friday. O thou whose welfare I desire, 
well-beloved, ...I did not acknowledge a letter from you for some 
time (?), but I trust in God, and am firmly convinced, that you are 
well in every respect, especially since your letter reached the Head of 
the Academy (may God strengthen him), and Abul Fadhl (may God 
support him). You did not send the letter to me as a private 
communication (?), but because you are ashamed of what the people of 
the town did whilst you were with them. By the Almighty, it is my 
business that the matter takes its course, but I say again that it is 
perhaps (as you say). I hope, however, that it will be proved that 
you acted as you did in a moment of perplexity. Though the people 
were excited at the sight of the new moon, you did not find either... 
or..., except in what you did. 

You mention in your letters, which I have read, that you imagine 
that everybody in Iraq has acted in a like manner. Perhaps so, as far 
as you are concerned, but I am certain about the matter. Had it been 
manifest in your eyes that the people of Iraq did not do so, you had not 
made that mistake in such an important matter, and in so great a... 
the like of which has never been heard. Every one who hears of it will 
wonder. Iam ashamed to speak about it. Every one who comes to me 
to greet me asks my opinion of this affair in Misr. I cannot give any 
satisfactory answer, but I must write to you as soon as I have become 
aware of the matter, that it should be considered, that you take 


1 Published by Harkavy in Studien und Mittheilungen, V, pp. 213-20. See 
also p. 220, line 4 from the bottom, the words J» Jom2) x2 Jorn, which 
confirm Harkavy’s suggestion that the fragment in question belongs to 
Saadyah’s o-ywn7 ’b. 

2 Isa. lxi. 3. 3 Prov. vii. 4. 
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counsel and make good what you have mismanaged. I wait, how- 
ever, until the Head of the Academy (may God strengthen him) has 
written a reproof and warning in this letter to the community, and 
dispatched it in two copies. You find in it something to stand by. 
I can therefore be brief in mentioning its long explanation. [I also 
wait] till the Exilarch (may God strengthen him) sends a memorandum 
and a scroll for future generations with regard to what Ben Mahshikh? 
did, when he contrived four chapters? over and above... measure. 
I have sent these four copies of the two letters of the President of the 
Academy and the two copies of the letter of the Exilarch again to 
you, and I hope that you will receive them and make proper use 
of them, so God will it. O my brethren, act in this matter on 
my behalf and on behalf of all the Sages who are in the two 
Academies. If a person leads away a community to the town to 
join it [’s reprehensible conduct], we want your solicitude [for our 
cause]. For I know that God has endowed you with intelligence, 
insight, sagacity, and shrewdness. I do not say this in order to 
praise you, but in order to awaken and admonish you. Fear the God 
of Israel, guard your souls, be pure, and assist others to be so. Be 
not, contrary to this, objects of our sorrow, but of pleasure. You 
should relieve us from this grief and give up that practice. It is 
known to us that there are people of good sense left in the town, 
who fear the Merciful and endeavour to be righteous. Be energetic 
in this matter day and night, morning and evening, because it is 
more important than trade and daily bread and every urgent 
business. 

A copy of the letter of the President of the Academy shall always 
be with you.and before your eyes; you shall read it continually. 
Every word of it is of fundamental importance. Learn it by heart; 
let one teach it the other and copy it for him, so that each of you 
shall read.... 1 have written in it, to the other, until you are all of 
one mind. May your efforts be fortified and your words united. 

Know that we did not lose sight of what is incumbent on us, but 
everything depends on you, like a chain, as it were, hung round your 
necks. God expects this of you, and will call you to account for it. 
Be therefore no longer wayward as you have been—enough of dis- 
grace*. I hope that you will but seek fora cause, till you are able 
to speak (?). Of causes there are many. Show zeal for heaven, 
since this is the time for zeal. Stand in the breach, because it is 
a time of dissoluteness. Trust in God, and he will help you. Let me 


1 Stands for yx j2 (and in connexion with Job xxxviii. 2). 
2 See J. Q. R., XIV, pp. 52 and 453. 
5 Ps, cxxiii. 3. 
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know in your letter what you intend to do in this affair, both in 
your welfare and in your needs, so God will it. Peace upon you for 


ever. 
To the Rabbi Shelaima, the great Rabbi Ezra, and the Rabbi Ali, 


may our Rock support and uphold them. 


XII. 


Vellum, 15 x 15cm. 

The following fragment gives the beginning of a treatise 
on Exod. ch. xii. The writing is unfortunately so faded that 
the text looks very mutilated, much of it being quite 
illegible. From what remains we can, however, gather 
that the object of discussion was the festive calendar. 

As regards the authorship of the treatise, the front page 
not only ascribes it to Saadyah, but the translation of 
verse I, as far as it is preserved, tallies with the words of 
his translation of the Pentateuch. There cannot therefore 
be any doubt that we have here the remnant of a genuine 
work by Saadyah. Material and appearance of the frag- 
ment justify us in giving it a very remote date. From the 
formula, “ May his soul rest in Paradise,” attached to the 
author’s name in the superscription, we may infer that 
the copy was made not long after the author’s death, and 
hardly later than the eleventh century. 

Now although we lament the loss of nearly the whole 
treatise itself, the fragment has a short notice in Hebrew 
and Aramaic on the front page, which is a precious little 
document. Its interest is even augmented by the circum- 
stance that two words bear superlinear vocalization of real 
Babylonian origin. The notice is also of some historical 
value, as it mentions two places, east of the Tigris, which 
harboured Jewish communities. With regard to one, 
Urmiah, we have only lately been informed that it is 
even now inhabited by Jews who speak an Aramaic 
dialect. The last-mentioned fact coincides with a remark 


* See A. J. Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac, 1895 ; 
the same, A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac, Oxford, 1901. 
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in the little document, and shows that they have preserved 
their dialect for many centuries. It runs thus in 


TRANSLATION. 


Treatise on “this month” [taken] from the treatise of Saadyah b. 
Josef of Fayyim, may his soul rest in Paradise. 

Holy unto the Lord ... Community of Urmiah. This book is holy 
unto the Lord. It was given to me asa present by R. Baruch Israel, 
who lives in Merfgha. He took it from the district of Urmiah, for 
there remained in this place no people who could read it, not even 
one word in the Arabic language. The person who bequeathed it did 
so with the condition that people should peruse it and learn from 
it the arrangement of the holy days and new moons according to the 
regulations laid down by the Sages, &c. Since’, however, no one 
remained who could read it, this condition fell into abeyance. Its 
holy character did not, however, cease, because it is holy unto the 
Lord, be his remembrance extolled and praised. Selah, for ever, 
Amen, Amen, 

And I wrote it, Efraim b. Azaryahu, the mean disciple. Peace. 


XII. 


One leaf, 17 x 13 cm., 16 lines. 

The verso of this small fragment contains the introductory 
lines of a treatise by Saadyah on “Testimonies and Agree- 
ments.” As appears from the opening words, it formed the 
tirst in a series of his writings on civil law. The work has 
hitherto been regarded as completely lost, and has only 
been known under its title pxmdx (Hebrew nrinwn ’d) 2. 

This small remnant can, of course, only give a very 
inadequate idea of the work in question. Yet they are not 
without an interesting feature. This is the definition of 
“Truth” given in them,a definition which invites comparison 
with that laid down by Saadyah’s contemporary, the Philo- 
sopher Isaac al-Israli* as follows: Truth is that [conception] 

1 The next eight words are in Aramaic. 

? See Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., col. 2161, and Arab. Literatur der Juden, 


DP. 49. 
® See J. Q. BR, XV, p. 691, and Steinschneider, Jubelschrift, Hebrew 


section, p. 139, L. 15 sqq. 
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which is identical with the thing [conceived]. Those who 
dispute this [definition] say: Truth is a statement which 
is confirmed by proof either in an abstract or a concrete 
manner. Says Isaac: This definition only explains the 
qualitative side of truth, but not its nature. If one asks: 
“ What is truth?” the answer would be: “It is identical 
with the thing itself.” If, however, the question is: “How 
is this?” the answer would be: “ Because it is a statement 
which proof confirms either in an abstract or a concrete 


manner.” 
T now affix the TRANSLATION of our fragment :— 


Treatise on Testimony and Agreements as composed by R. Saadyah 


Gaon (blessed be his memory). 

He says: The whole of this is one of the chapters on jurisprudence 
which I am prepared! to discuss on. I have, however, decided to take 
this chapter first, because I realized the urgent want of it on the part 
of the people, as well as its great usefulness. In the beginning 
I say: Praised be God, the God of Israel, who is Truth manifest, who 
makes Truth the noblest object of knowledge. 

Now Truth is that which finds its place in intellects which are 
immune of all damage, and clear in the souls which think by their 
means. This definition and its application are rife among scholars 
[in accordance to what] the Holy Writ says: They are all plain to 
him that understandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. 


XI. 
T-S. 6 Ja. 1. 


Fol. 1 verso Fol. 1 recto 


mydxay ony ony dads 35 St pre pea 0d jo 
‘op sdy qt ay pe by myym mdom a3 ody 
xin yr 295) 3 nad yin) vban nyyn 

b3 nbyd Sipe pe ode mvowyn) nyt nw Ow 

NDIN DIN p12" IN WIN fyi: oy vaxna ood jan 
pnsvnn yn yo3 onbyp sin qa Ado jy ?n3,. jo 8 


2 Prob. nan 


1 =~ perhaps in the sense of partic. viii. 
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‘oy Foxyds mann 

yan odp dxbdabse xn 

xox nando xd xy 

xD pn mondyp XD 
DN"DT FD NYX AD AIPK 
xanxap ondx p23n> °p 

1 yD} JR DNDN DIN 
ny “i> prnydea 

pp say im ba podyby 

Sax ix pay ny 


Fol. 2 verso 


my wpn ND mp) pndps 
(nw) dy anat 7 ayNSe 
RYN IND nM ANWw 

spp ndds myx made ox 
nore nid ndanr pat 


myta jo Pwnd j2 yx 
tMON ATW. DY “9 
nips Ip app 5 sy 
pxn ‘axns joo The adn 
Ox" ANnD ‘ndp2 ADAody 
mw ww Orde xox mdsde 
yanam ox yobs by» 
mbby adda adds xe pe 3 
yD) jy) %y 1299 "MSN Re! 
pnannds * yibx ponds 
yay 1 mop moxds win *p 


Fol. 3 verso 
pipods ym xo may by) 
b>) wayodey Amends vy 
75D) lon jx I, OAD 
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(2) waxn> 025 sprnd...... 
yo mddwa prey sont pxpr 

‘ noo ‘Sy mpn nby 

xp’oy Apxdo: Fray 

oxn ‘Sx pzaxns dy ax 

Yun dds oye Fiannds 

nbd ae Sepbe sox 

aNnodx WIN oO? DIN 

xeon nds Ayad whe 

Sax nbyp xo po 


Fol. 2 recto 
nd idny wis o% (sic) pands 
sin °SN NDSN OD wDN 
Ayasby ASade ordyds sods 
$=) xnbap yoo: od nds 
“Pi aayn’ NAYOD" jo 
FINN IX NNDN NW (4p) 
pdord wb Samy im Say na 
125 yy Tay ow oe dip wy 
mp ov> NDI ADIN, IO 
NSN JX 3} IND IP) wpo 
sina nyop xo dw jo ode 
yoonm) mp xdnn yx 1235s 
295 pmax xD indym 
fianods ox 3nd ‘nn nay 
mnain axn> in‘ abby anys 
mp Aysoids ode Anan 


Fol. 3 recto 
nnby'> ababw ods yan asp 
pomay x pnmo x22d 
mbox mpm Ip xo pdys voxd 
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my fianods ox axn> 
poy win poy pa nbds 
b> pep npr 55 *p map 
yo yx noxds ip ands 
xnndym xn wennn debs 
pya xndpm pyad pya 

samy 53 eapy pe am pyad 
sx ma nano ‘p (#)"p nD 
saxynds yonn wnn aSNbx 
orydss yp Admini xnds 
... doy findode panm 
xvdy 32 NOD N35 TP IM 
pa pbyo sxds 


Aavedsn Apnyoden Spye yo oop 
xin Sips ov) Abnds Ann 
“epn mbps 53 psd Arno 
Seem onde wea mam 
napa: dy wim) mpnxi 

DITA MN por. Pawn po 131 
Finds 754 Axdsa isn xd 
arp 0° 53 p53 ny ND 
Fonndy xin Noy YIN jx 
mw ody saydse ain dun 
syn md joe tbadx *p "pa ap 
ndyy prs jor ponds: spr 
sm soxds xin yy psn xd 


Fol. 4 recto 
p>proyx *D wm Andpp 
o2a$x0 p230 nade» jonas 


shay xodion xd abby na 

m2 wyaw 35 ondyp Ip xo 
y5on NOW NSN PM WIN NONI 
oxdodx p2230" ‘nn 33D 
WIPNA AWAD INIOX x TWN 
mepoe np in xin iNp ow 


NYT AYE My '> pp. NON 
poy’ moxp ponds ‘Sy dain 
363» mbysn xo nD 
ponoxdp3 o2aNn> *p 
poniden nbbs sw ix pony 
sd 
soa ody s2359 235 
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WHAT IS “JEWISH” LITERATURE? 
I. 


By Pror. Dr. W. BAcHER. 


Mir scharfsinnigen Argumenten und dem Riistzeuge der 
Logik hat es S. Levy unternommen (J. Q. R., XV, 583-603), 
den Begriff und Umfang der “jiidischen Litteratur” naher 
zu bestimmen, und er ist zu einem Ergebnisse gelangt, das 
man auf mildeste Weise als paradox bezeichnen kann. 
Demnach gehoren zur jiidischen Litteratur, die aber kor- 
rekterweise “hebraische Litteratur” zu nennen ware, nur 
solche Werke, die —sei es durch Juden, sei es durch 
Nichtjuden — in hebraischer Sprache iiber welchen Gegen- 
stand immer verfasst wurden. Was in anderen Sprachen 
von Juden und iiber Judenthum geschrieben wurde und 
wird, darf nicht zu dem unter dem Namen “ Jiidische 
Litteratur” zusammengefassten Litteraturgebiete gerechnet 
werden. Nur zwei Ausnahmen lasst der Verfasser gelten, 
welche diese von dem Merkmale der Sprache ausgehende 
Definition durchbrechen ; die eine Ausnahme giebt er aus- 
driicklich zu, die andere hat er stillschweigend, vielleicht 
unbewusst, jedenfalls aber unbedacht, durch das Netz seiner 
scheinbar so streng logischen Argumentation durchschliipfen 
lassen. 

Die von Levy ausdriicklich zugegebene Ausnahme betrifft 
den jiidisch-deutschen Jargon, das “Yiddish,” wie man 
jetzt den Dialekt der polnischen und russischen Juden 
zu nennen sich gewohnt hat. Die in diesem Dialekte ver- 
fassten Schriften gehoren nach Levy, wenn sie in hebraischen 
Buchstaben geschrieben und gedruckt sind, zur hebraischen 
Litteratur. “Yiddish” ist also nach Levy nicht etwa ein 
Dialekt des Deutschen, sondern ein hebraischer Dialekt. 
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Er weist zwar im Voriibergehen auch auf das Jiidisch- 
Spanische, Jiidisch-Portugiesische, Jiidisch-Persische hin 
(S. 600); aber nur fiir das Jiidisch-Deutsche constatirt er 
die Zugehérigkeit zur jiidischen (hebraischen) Litteratur, 
und zwar ausdriicklich auf Grund der Thatsache, dass 
diese Litteratur sich in hebraischen Buchstaben darbietet. 
Die hebriaischen Charaktere weisen darauf hin, dass “die 
Autoren sich nicht ausserhalb des Bereiches der hebraischen 
Litteratur fiihlen.” Dass aber die grossen jiidischen 
Autoren des Mittelalters ihr Arabisch, dass Mendelssohn 
und seine Jiinger ihr Deutsch in hebraischen Lettern 
schrieben, geniigt auch fiir Herrn S. Levy nicht als Ursache, 
um die betreffenden Litteraturerzeugnisse der hebraischen 
Litteratur zuzuzihlen. Hingegen war es offenbar in erster 
Reihe das Moment der Schrift, welches zu der von ihm 
stillschweigend zugegebenen anderen Ausnahme den Anlass 
gab; diese Ausnahme betrifft die aramaischen Bestandteile 
der jiidischen Litteratur, die bekanntlich schon das biblische 
Schriftthum zu einem zweisprachigen machen. Weder die 
aramaischen Bestandteile der Bibel (in den Biichern Daniel 
und Esra), noch die aramaisch oder theilweise aramiisch 
geschriebenen Werke der Traditionslitteratur nehmen eine 
Stelle in den Erwagungen des Verfassers ein, der ja vermoge 
der sprachlichen Grundlage seiner Definition auch alles 
Aramiische aus dem Bereiche der jiidischen — d. h. he- 
braischen — Litteratur hatte ausschliessen miissen. 

Aber keine solche Ausserung findet sich in seinen Argu- 
mentationen; vielmehr scheint er als selbstverstandlich 
anzunehmen, dass die aramaischen Geisteserzeugnisse jiidi- 
scher Autoren ohne weiteres den hebraischen Werken 
gleichgestellt werden miissen. Dass wir das “Targum 
des Proselyten Onkelos” mit dem Texte des Pentateuchs 
verbinden, ist fiir Levy nur deshalb erwahnenswerth 
(S. 590), weil sein Autor ein geborener, wenn auch zum 
Judenthume iibergetretener Heide war; das Aramaisch des 
Targum benimmt diesem in den Augen des sonst so rigorosen 
Kritikers nicht das Recht der Zugehorigkeit zur“ hebraischen 
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Litteratur.” Ihm gelten alsodas Targum und die aramiaischen 
Theile von Talmud und Midrasch, da sie in hebraischer Schrift 
erhalten sind, als unzweifelhafte Bestandtheile der hebrii- 
schen Litteratur. Unbewusst wird vielleicht auch die That- 
sache der nahen Verwandtschaft des Aramaischen mit dem 
Hebraischen dabei massgebend gewesen sein; aber in den 
Darlegungen Levy’s spielt diese Thatsache keine Rolle, wie 
die Verwandtschaft des Hebriischen mit dem Arabischen 
ihn nicht daran verhindert hat, die in arabischer Sprache 
verfassten Werke jiidischer Autoren iiber jiidische Gegen- 
stande von der jiidischen Litteratur auszuschliessen und der 
arabischen Litteratur zuzurechnen. Wenn er im Sinne 
seiner Definition des Begriffes “Jiidische Litteratur” con- 
sequent verfahren wollte, miisste er aus dem Umfange dieses 
Begriffes auch die aramiischen Schriften jiidischer Herkunft, 
ja selbst die aramaischen Capitel der Biicher Daniel und 
Esra ausschliessen und dieselben etwa mit den aramaischen 
(syrischen) Schriften christlicher Herkunft und sonstigen 
aramaischen Litteraturprodukten in das Gebiet der “ara- 
maischen Litteratur” verweisen. Wenn sonst durch die 
Ausnahmen die Regel bestatigt wird, so geniigen in unserem 
Falle die beiden Ausnahmen, welche Levy bei seiner Begriffs- 
bestimmung der jiidischen Litteratur gelten lassen muss, 
um die Unrichtigkeit dieser Begriffsbestimmung darzuthun. 
Denn da er die Traditionslitteratur (Talmud und Midrasch) 
nicht des Rechtes, zur jiidischen Litteratur gezihlt zu 
werden, berauben kann, muss er die Verschiedenheit des 
Hebriischen und Aramaischen ignoriren ; und da er die in 
“Yiddish” verfassten Geistesprodukte der Gegenwart der 
jiidischen Litteratur, wie er sie auffasst, einreihen will, 
muss er — auf Grund des dusserlichen Momentes der Schrift- 
charaktere —den jiidisch-deutschen Dialekt zum Dialekt 
des Hebraischen stempeln. 

Aber auch von diesen beiden, die Levy’sche Definition des 
Pegriffes “ Jiidische Litteratur” — als Litteratur in hebrai- 
scher Sprache — durchbrechenden Ausnahmen abgesehen, 
muss eine Erwigung der Consequenzen dieser Definition zur 
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Erkenntniss ihrer Unrichtigkeit fihren. Man erwige nur, 
was alles nach Levy nicht zur jiidischen Litteratur gehort. Die 
ganze Litteratur des jiidischen Hellenismus, die arabischen 
Schriften der Vertreter der mittelalterlichen Bliithezeit des 
jiidischen Geistes, die Werke, in denen die moderne Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums begriindet und entfaltet wurde, soweit 
sie nicht hebriisch geschrieben sind, alle diese Erzeugnisse 
des jiidischen Geistes sind nicht als jiidische Litteratur zu 
betrachten. Und um, wie es Levy thut, mit Einzelheiten 
zu exemplifiziren, so geh6rt nach ihm wohl die hebraische 
Ubersetzung irgend eines griechischen, deutschen oder engli- 
schen Werkes zur jiidischen Litteratur, wahrend die Septua- 
ginta, die Bibeliibersetzungen Saadjas, Mendelssohns von 
ibr ausgeschlossen sind. Maimfni’s Fiihrer, Jehuda Halevi’s 
Kusari, sind in ihrem Originale nicht jiidische Litteratur, 
wohl aber eine hebraische Ubersetzung aus Aristoteles oder 
Kant. Jiidische Litteratur wire die hebraisch geschriebene 
Broschiire eines christlichen Missionars, nicht aber eine nicht 
hebraisch verfasste jiidische Religionslehre oder jiidische 
Predigt. Der Widersinn liegt auf der Hand; und ebenso 
ist es offenbar, dass Alle, die bisher die jiidische Litteratur 
zum Gegenstande von Gesammtdarstellungen und Einzel- 
forschungen gemacht haben, unter ihr etwas ganz anderes 
verstanden, als die in hebraischer Sprache verfassten Werke 
beliebigen Inhaltes und beliebiger Herkunft. 

Der Grundirrthum, welcher die zu so merkwiirdigen 
Consequenzen fiihrende Definition der jiidischen Litteratur, 
wie sie S. Levy bietet, veranlasste, liegt in dem Umstande, 
dass er bei seiner Begriffsbestimmung von den National- 
litteraturen anderer Volker ausgeht, deren Hauptkenn- 
zeichen allerdings die nationale Sprache bildet. Aber er 
vergass, dass fiir die Juden, wenn sie auch als volkliche 
Einheit bis auf den heutigen Tag sich erhalten haben, die 
hebraische Sprache, ehemals die nationale Sprache Israels, 
durchaus nicht in demselben Sinne nationale Sprache ge- 
blieben ist, wie die Sprachen anderer Culturvélker, deren 
Litteraturen er zur Vergleichung mit der jiidischen Litteratur 
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heranzieht. Ein bekannterjiidischer Autor des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts, Tanchum Jeruschalmi, sagt in der Einleitung zu 
seinem arabisch geschriebenen hebraischen Worterbuche : 
“ Wir sind eine Nation ohne eigene Sprache.”! Er spricht 
damit einen Gemeinplatz aus, aber fiir die vorliegende 
Frage hat diese pracise Formulirung des Thatbestandes den 
Werth eines entscheidenden Argumentes. Nachdem Israel’s 
Sprache schon in Palastina zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels 
nicht mehr ausschliesslich die hebraische war ; nachdem ein 
betrachtlicher Theil des jiidischen Volkes schon im Alterthume 
eine dem Hebraischen so fern stehende Sprache, wie das 
Griechische, zur Hervorbringung eines reichen Schriftthumes 
anwendete ; nachdem die in allen Culturlandern zerstreut 
lebenden Juden in ihren litterarischen Produkten, den 
Erzeugnissen des niemals rastenden jiidischen Geistes, 
ihre jeweilige Muttersprache ebensosehr und oft in noch 
grosserem Maasse anwendeten und anwenden, als die ge- 
heiligte Sprache der Bibel und das als Gelehrtensprache 
zu bezeichnende, theils hebraische, theils aramaische und 
vielfach gemengte Idiom der Traditionslitteratur : so muss 
es als ganz ungeschichtliches, ja als unlogisches Verfahren 
bezeichnet werden, wenn man sich bei der Bestimmung des 
Begriffes der jiidischen Litteratur an das Merkmal des ein- 
heitlichen Sprachcharakters klammert und, anstatt den zu 
definirenden Begriff genau zu bestimmen, einen anderen Be- 
griff, den der “ hebraischen Litteratur,” an seine Stelle setzt. 

Thatsachlich ist jiidische Litteratur nichts anderes 
als Litteratur der Juden, insoweit in ihr die geistigen 
Bestrebungen und geistigen Richtungen der Bekenner des 
Judenthums als solcher und als Angehorige der jiidischen 
Gemeinschaft zum Ausdrucke gelangen. Die Sprachen, in 
denen die Werke der jiidischen Litteratur verfasst sind, 
sind eben die Sprachen, welche neben dem Hebraischen 
zum Vehikel des jiidischen Geistes geworden sind. Dass 
ein grosser Theil der jiidischen Litteratur hebraisch ist, 


1S. mein Aus dem Worterbuche Tanchum Jeruschalmi’s (Strassburg, 1903), 
S. 24. 
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ergiebt sich aus der Stelle und der Bedeutung, welche dem 
Hebraischen in dem geistigen Leben, in der religidsen und wis- 
senschaftlichen Cultur der jiidischen Gesammtheit zukommt. 

Auch die neueste Bewegung innerhalb eines grossen 
Theiles der Judenheit, die das Hebraische zur lebenden 
Sprache machen will und die namentlich auf den aus- 
schliesslichen Gebrauch des Hebraischen als jiidische 
Litteratursprache hinstrebt, kann an der geschichtlichen 
Thatsache nicht andern, dass seit zwei Jahrtausenden der 
judische Geist in vielen Sprachen sich kundgab und eine 
vielsprachige Litteratur hervorbrachte, die man aber wegen 
dieser Vielsprachigkeit nicht der einheitlichen Bezeichnung 
“Jiidische Litteratur” berauben darf. Andererseits aber 
bringt es die bereits erwihnte besondere Stellung, die das 
Hebraische im geistigen Leben der Juden bis auf den 
heutigen Tag einnimmt, mit sich, dass man hebraisch 
geschriebene Werke, wenn deren Gegenstand auch nicht 
Juden und Judenthum angeht, zur jiidischen Litteratur zu 
zihlen gewohnt ist; und mit Recht, denn auch in diesen 
Werken, insoweit sie Juden zu Urhebern haben und 
insoweit in ihnen andersprachige Litteraturprodukte iiber- 
setzt oder irgend ein Gebiet menschlichen Denkens und 
Dichtens durch Bearbeitung in hebraischer Sprache einem 
juidischen Leserkreise zuganglich gemacht werden soll, — 
auch in diesen Werken gelangte und gelangt das Streben 
des jiidischen Geistes zum Ausdrucke. Wer wiirde das 
grosse Litteraturgebiet, das Steinschneider in seinem klas- 
sischen Werke iiber die hebriischen Ubersetzungen der 
Juden im Mittelalter dargestellt hat, der Zugehdérigkeit 
zur jidischen Litteratur verlustig erklaren? Hingegen 
wird Niemand den Kreis der jiidischen Litteratur so weit 
ziehen, dass zum grosseren Ruhme derselben die Erzeugnisse 
jidischer Schriftsteller, auch wenn ihr Inhalt keine Be- 
ziehung zum Judenthume hat, als zu ihr gehdrig betrachtet 
werden. Siisskind von Trimberg, der deutsche Minnesanger, 
verdient wohl Erwahnung in der Geschichte der Juden, 
aber seine Lieder gehéren nicht zur jiidischen Litteratur, 

VOL, XVI. x 
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sondern sind ein integrirender Bestandtheil der deutschen 
Litteratur. Die zahllosen Schriftsteller jiidischer Herkunft, 
die seit hundert Jahren die Nationallitteraturen Europas mit 
so mannigfaltigen, theilweise klassischen Werken bereich- 
erten, haben nur selten auch zur jiidischen Litteratur 
beigetragen. Es hat also auch der bisherige Sprachgebrauch 
geniigend darauf geachtet, dass dem Begriffe der jiidischen 
Litteratur ihr nicht zugehdrige Elemente ferne gehalten 
werden. Und wenn in feindseliger Weise von “jiidischer 
Presse” gesprochen wird, wo die von Juden oder als Juden 
geltenden Schriftstellern geleitete und producirte Journal- 
istik getroffen werden soll, so ist das eine bekannte Falschung 
desSprachgebrauches, die keinen Denkenden irrefiihren wird. 

Die von Levy als besondere Classe von Litteraturwerken 
(seine Nummer II, S. 601) hervorgehobenen Schriften von 
Nichtjuden in hebraischer Sprache verdienen thatséch- 
lich nur als Curiosum Erwahnung; als Bestandtheil der 
judischen Litteratur kommen sie nicht in Betracht. Aber 
auch die von Levy unter Nummer IV zusammengefassten 
Schriften kann man nur in weiterem Sinne zur jiidischen 
Litteratur rechnen. Basnage’s Histoire des Juifs oder 
Franz Delitzsch’s Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie sind 
ihrem Inhalte nach neben die Werke jiidischer Autoren 
iiber jiidische Geschichte und hebraische Poesie zu stellen, 
aber zur jiidischen Litteratur diirfen sie dennoch nicht 
gezaihlt werden. Als erstes Merkmal fiir die Zugehorigkeit 
eines Werkes zur jiidischen Litteratur wird nach dem 
geltenden Sprachgebrauche und auch nach den obigen 
Ausfiihrungen die Zugehérigkeit des Autors zur jiidischen 
Gemeinschaft betrachtet werden miissen'. 


BupDAPEST. 


1 Ein Versehen Levy’s sei noch berichtigt. Er erinnert sich nicht, 
mir als Bezeichnung der hebriischen Sprache anderwirts als II. Kén. 
XvViii. 26 und 28 gefunden zu haben (S. 586). Aber es entging ihm, dass 
dieser — neben jp) npw (Jes. xix. 18) — iilteste Name der hebriaischen 
Sprache auf noch charakteristischere Weise von Nehemia (xiii. 24) ange- 
wendet wird. Seit die obigen Ausfiihrungen geschrieben wurden (August 
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II. 
By THE Rev. A. Wo tr, M.A. 


Is there a Jewish literature? asks the Rev. S. Levy. 
His first answer is, “the Jews possess a literature which 
is peculiarly their own,” but “that literature” cannot be 
“correctly described by the term ‘Jewish’ literature.” 
After five pages of argument he makes the assertion boldly 
that there is “no Jewish literature.” Finally, however, 
Mr. Levy merely claims “that it is the first consistent 
attempt to define the scope of what has hitherto been 
erroneously known as Jewish literature, but which 
should more correctly be called Hebrew literature.” 

“Obviously the theme resolves itself into an exercise in 
definition,” such is Mr. Levy’s estimate of the problem, 
which he himself propounds. But sound inquiry never 
resolves itself into an exercise in definition. To think that 
it does is simply to repeat the old error of mediaeval 
philosophers and theologians, who, instead of adjusting 
definitions to things, tried to fit things to definitions, and 
so brought philosophy and theology into disrepute. Every 
sound inquiry starts from the real things, not the defini- 
tion of their name or names. Only after a careful study 
of the actual character of the things denoted by a name 
can one venture on a definition of that term. Even then, 
as knowledge advances, and new facts are disclosed, old 
definitions must adapt themselves to new conditions. 
Definitions are the last, not the first consideration. On 
closer examination, moreover, it will be found that it is 


1903), hat sich auch der Altmeister der jiidischen Litteratur, Prof. Stein- 
schneider, tiber die Frage, und zwar auch mit Bezug auf den Artikel 
Levy’s geiussert (Zeitschrift fiir Hebrdische Bibliographie, VII, 120 ff.). Er 
schliesst mit den Worten: “Die Berechtigung der nichthebraischen 
Schriften der Juden zu einem Platze in der Kulturgeschichte der 
Juden wird ihr auch von denen nicht abgesprochen, welche iiber die 
Bezeichnung ‘Jiidische Litteratur’ sich zu Absurditéten verirren.” 


X 2 
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only in the case of strictly scientific or technical terms 
that definitions are either possible or important. As 
regards most names in daily use their exact definition 
is generally unknown and considered of little moment; 
their denotation is our chief concern. 

When, therefore, Jewish literature is made the subject of 
inquiry our first thought is that of the things or writings, 
or some of them, which the term denotes, not the definition 
of the term. The way, too, in which Mr. Levy states his 
problem seems specially calculated to direct our attention 
to the denotation, not to the definition of the term. “Js 
there a Jewish literature?” This can only refer to the 
thing, not to the definition. If the question really meant 
what it says, our whole task would be simply to find out 
whether there is anything actually existing which is called 
Jewish literature. In that case there could be but one 
answer to the question. There zs a Jewish literature. For 
Mr. Levy himself grants that “the Jews possess a literature 
which is peculiarly their own”; he even enumerates five 
classes of books, some of which, at any rate, actually exist 
and are generally referred to as Jewish literature; while 
the society to which Mr. Levy propounded his enigma is 
but one of many societies called into existence by it. What 
more does one need to prove, if proof were necessary, that 
there is a Jewish literature ? 

But Mr. Levy really discusses a different question. 
“Granted that the Jews possess a literature which is 
peculiarly their own, is that literature best or correctly 
described by the term Jewish literature?” The real 
problem, then, relates to the legitimacy of the expression 
Jewish literature. And I have already indicated the right 
method of pursuing such inquiries. The proper thing to 
do would be this: first enumerate the various classes of 
books or writings, which are generally included under the 
general designation Jewish literature; then by carefully 
comparing these try to extract the actual signification that 
underlies the general application of the term ; next inquire 
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whether the term under consideration is sufficiently appro- 
priate to its actual application, or whether some other 
expression might serve that same purpose better. 

The final outcome of Mr. Levy’s article is this, “that the 
expression ‘Jewish’ literature is incorrect, and that we 
must substitute for it ‘Hebrew’ literature.” In reply to 
this I suggest that the expression Jewish literature is not 
incorrect ; and that the ordinary differentiation between 
the expressions Jewish literature and Hebrew literature 
is very convenient and perfectly legitimate. 

“The language in which the works are written is the 
sole and all-important criterion in any definition of litera- 
ture.” “No language, no literature, no Jewish language, 
no Jewish literature. There is a Hebrew language, so we 
must speak of Hebrew literature.” Such is Mr. Levy's 
line of argument, briefly summarized in his own words. 
The ghost of mediaevalism seems to haunt them. It would 
seem that literature in the abstract when defined by a 
certain epithet becomes a concrete, individual literature. 
What, then, must that qualifying adjective be? The name 
of the language, says Mr. Levy. “The epithet applied to 
the literature must invariably be identical with the epithet 
applied to the language. No language, no literature.” 
And this language-epithet “is the sole and all-important 
criterion in any definition of literature.” 

To start from such a dogmatic premiss and draw such a 
conclusion is what is called riding for a fall. The con- 
clusion is consistent enough with the premiss, but it is in 
glaring contradiction with the facts. But, then, facts do 
not matter: definition is the all-important consideration ; 
“the theme resolves itself into an exercise in definition,’ 
according to Mr. Levy. And definition is the fixed idea 
which vitiates his train of reasoning. When, moreover, 
Mr. Levy extends the denotation of the term Hebrew 
literature so as to include Yiddish literature, then he is not 
even consistent. Does Yiddish become Hebrew when 
printed in Hebrew characters? Does German literature 
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become Latin if printed in Latin characters? And yet 
there are probably quite as many Latin words in German, 
English, &c., as there are Hebrew words in Yiddish. 
Yiddish, considered as a language (and from Mr. Levy’s 
standpoint that should be our only consideration), is much 
more akin to German (or Spanish, &c., as the case may be) 
than it is to Hebrew. Do Arabic books printed in Hebrew 
characters become Hebrew books ? 

Leaving definitions and other abstractions alone for 
awhile let us approach the problem somewhat differently. 
Let us suppose we are in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, and are told that it contains the literature of the 
whole world. If we stop to examine some considerable 
portion of this literature we shall be impressed by the 
heterogeneity of the collection rather than by its homo- 
geneity. For we shall find that it consists of works 
composed in many different languages, by ever so many 
different authors, in different lands, at different times, and 
on the most diverse topics. If we are quite indifferent to 
all book-lore we shall not concern ourselves about the 
actual composition of this library of the world’s literature. 
Or again, one of us might be a Methuselah, and, like 
Bacon, make all knowledge his province, such a one, too, 
might be fairly indifferent at first about the classification 
of the world’s literature, except perhaps about some sort 
of arrangement in order of difficulty. Most of us, however, 
would probably be equally far removed from the extreme 
indifference of our former supposition and the universal 
interest of the second. We should accordingly direct our 
attention to some one portion of this world-literature, 
according to our several interests and accomplishments. 
And here the importance of a classification of literature 
will make itself felt. But of what sort is the classification 
to be? If one of us is a philologist he will want the 
classification to be based on differences of language; and 
such a course may also be convenient for many others who 
have no special educational interests, but whose reading, 
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however haphazard, is restricted to some one language. 
Some one else, on the other hand, may be interested in the 
literary evolution of some particular country or countries ; 
or in the literary history of some race or races; or he may 
transcend differences of country, language, and people, and 
be specially interested in some definite epoch; or he 
may be absorbed in tracing human thought in some one 
direction without special regard for linguistic, geographic, 
or temporal differences. Each of these would occasion a 
different scheme of classification. Each classification will 
be the best for its special purpose. Who can decide which 
is the best absolutely? Logic knows of no exclusively 
valid fundamentum divisionis; that fundumentum is 
best which is most appropriate to the purpose in view. 
For library purposes an alphabetical classification is the 
best, however arbitrary it may seem. Hence to classify 
literature on a racial fundamentwm, when we are 
especially interested in the literary history of a particular 
people, is just as logical and legitimate as any other kind 
of classification, made for another purpose. 

Actual usage will, I think, be found to confirm the 
preceding remarks. When we speak of literature simply, 
without any qualification (not even such as is implied by 
a particular universe of discourse), then we usually mean 
the literature of the world; by limiting the term we 
generally specify some more or less detinite group of works 
related by some common characteristic which is indicated 
by the qualifying epithet, and constitutes, for the time 
being, the fundamentum divisionis, and is different for 
different purposes. Thus we commonly meet with such 
expressions as English literature, German literature, &e. ; 
European literature, Oriental literature, American literature; 
ancient, mediaeval, or modern literature; Christian lite- 
rature, Buddhist literature, &c.; psychological literature, 
metaphysical literature, &c.; and so on. In each of the 
preceding groups of expressions we have a different kind 
of fundamentum ; but logic raises no objection whatever 
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against different classifications from different standpoints. 
The relative merits of each fundamentwm depend on 
convenience and propriety. And there is a decided advan- 
tage in having such different classifications. For we are 
enabled thereby to specify all sorts of subdivisions with 
a precision and neatness that would be impossible otherwise. 

The case of literature is not unique in this respect. The 
practice of having several parallel classifications is more 
or less universal, Take the parallel case of mankind, or 
people. Ordinary language and usage embody quite a 
number of independent classifications. We are classed as 
white or coloured; as English, American, German, &c. ; as 
English-speaking, German-speaking, &c.; as Buddhist, 
Christian, &c.; as professional, artisan, &c.; and so on. 
Here, too, each classification rests on a different, but (for 
its purpose) equally legitimate distinction. Thus, for 
example, Mr. Levy himself is sometimes classed as an 
Englishman, somefimes as a Jew, and sometimes as a 
minister. The three separate classifications here assumed 
are equally Jogical and equally useful for different objects. 
And the advantage of having all instead of one only is 
exemplified by such an expression as the Anglo-Jewish 
clergy, which is incomparably more exact and useful than 
any one of its constituents would be if we wanted to refer 
to the same people. In precisely the same way, namely, 
by indicating the lines of intersection between the several 
class-schemes, we may and do describe writings like those 
of Mr. Abrahams and Mr. Zangwill as Anglo-Jewish litera- 
ture ; books like those of Mendelssohn as German-Jewish 
literature ; books like the Guide as Arabic-Jewish literature ; 
and so on. If necessary (everything depends on our 
object) we may further or otherwise specify these as 
historical, or fiction, or apologetic, or philosophical, as the 
case may be. Mr. Levy’s intricate cases are really very 
simple. 

Mr. Levy, however, will not have it so. To include 
Mr. Zangwill’s Dreamers of the Ghetto in Jewish literature, 
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because written by a Jew, and then to include it in English 
literature, because written in English, cannot possibly be 
right, according to Mr. Levy. “It is inconvenient as well 
as unscientific to have such overlapping in definition.” 
What does Mr. Levy mean by this? I know of no 
logical principle which is violated by classing Dreamers 
of the Ghetto as Jewish literature from one point of view, 
and as English literature from another. Just as England, 
Jewry, and the clergy may, each for a different reason, 
claim, and rightly claim, Mr. Levy as one of their own, 
so English literature and Jewish literature may each for a 
different reason claim the same book. 

Whatever Mr. Levy may or may not mean by condemn- 
ing such multiple claims as “overlapping in definition,” his 
real objection is clearly based on his general theory that 
“the language test is... the supreme and determining 
factor” in classifying the literature of the world. Why ? 
Apparently because Mr. Levy holds “most strongly that 
the language in which the works are written is the sole 
and all-important criterion in any definition of literature.” 
Such an dpse diait may be very interesting, but it is no 
proof. And all that Mr. Levy furnishes by way of argument 
amounts to no more than such corroboration of his theory 
as may be afforded by expressions like English literature, 
German literature, &c., in which language is made the 
fundamentum divisionis. There are other expressions 
which do not bear out, and even seem to contradict, this 
dictum that “the language test is...the supreme and 
determining factor.” Awkward exceptions these! But a 
theory is not so easily sacrificed to exceptions. Enough 
that Mr. Levy does not insist that the exceptions are 
only exceptions that prove his rule. He just tries to 
explain them away—no more. And this is how he does 
it. The word literature, Mr. Levy assures us, has two 
different meanings, a “generic” meaning, and a “ specific” 
meaning. When qualified by a language epithet it is used 
in its generic meaning, otherwise in its specific meaning. 
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If in the course of an argument the distinction between 
these two meanings is not carefully observed, then, says 
Mr. Levy, “ the first law of thought, the law of identity, is 
subtly violated.” I cannot see that this is so. Let us 
examine Mr. Levy’s own example, the expression psycho- 
logical literature. The term psychological literature has, 
undoubtedly, a different denotation from the expression 
English or German literature. That is self-evident. But 
is it true to say that the meaning of the word literature is 
different in the two cases? The difference between the 
expressions English literature and psychological literature 
seems to be due entirely to the difference between “English”’ 
and “psychological,” while “literature” seems to have the 
same meaning in both cases. Mr. Levy does not attempt 
to bring out the different meanings of the word literature 
in the two cases. He only remarks rather contemptuously 
that “there is an important difference between literature 
and bibliography.” Of course there is. Only Mr. Levy 
himself does not seem to appreciate the difference. Does 
Mr. Levy mean to imply that psychological literature is 
the same as its bibliography? A descriptive list of psycho- 
logical writings (as of any other writings) may be called 
bibliography. But psychological literature, like every 
other kind of literature, consists of the writings, not of 
the list. 

We have thus considered all the objections which 
Mr. Levy has raised against non-linguistic classifications 
of literature, and found them wanting. The language test 
may or may not be the most common and obvious. [If it 
is, that is due to the fact that when choosing what books 
to read our linguistic limitations must be one of our first 
considerations. But parallel with the linguistic classifica- 
tion, there are others just as legitimate, and often more 
significant and more useful. Quite as common, possibly 
more common than the linguistic differentiation, is the 
subject classification ; literature on subjects of general 
interest, or on more specialized subjects such as the special 
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sciences and philosophical disciplines. It follows from the 
very nature of general literature that it is more generally 
read, thought of, and discussed than is the case with the 
remaining divisions of literature. Hence it comes about 
that the word literature is often used briefly for general 
literature. And this usage has no doubt misled Mr. Levy 
into thinking that the word literature has two different 
meanings, a generic and a specific. But that is not the 
case. Literature in the sense of general literature (and 
logic, be it remembered, claims the right to say explicitly 
general literature in all such cases) is but a division of 
literature in the same way and of the same order as, e. g., 
psychological literature is. Subject-matter as funda- 
mentum divisionis may even seem more natural, or 
intrinsically more valuable, than the relatively more super- 
ficial language test; but both these, and many others, are 
perfectly valid. For in this, as in most things, value is 
relative to purpose. It may not be out of place to point 
out here that the linguistic test is of value chiefly as a 
fundamentum divisionis of general rather than special 
literature, though it is valid also in the latter. That is so 
because it is in general literature that the beauties of 
language as language find greatest scope. It is because 
Mr. Levy is chiefly thinking of general literature that the 
importance of the language test assumes such abnormal 
proportions in his eyes. 

Prima facie, then, there can be no reasonable objection 
against the use of any significant characteristic as junda- 
mentum divisionis of the world’s literature, and then 
qualifying the several classes by the corresponding epithets. 
An inquiry as to what contributions different peoples or 
races have made to the world’s literature may be just as 
interesting and important as a similar inquiry from a 
linguistic standpoint. In any case there is room for both ; 
and neither attitude needs justification. When, therefore, 
Mr. Levy objects that the expression Jewish literature is 
illogical and inconvenient because “Jewish” is a racial, 
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not a linguistic distinction, our reply is, that the epithet, 
though non-linguistic, is perfectly logical, while frequent 
usage shows, as nothing else could show, that it is also 
very convenient. 

Having thus cleared the ground of all the difficulties 
that Mr. Levy has found there, we may turn to consider, 
however briefly, the positive aspect of our inquiry. That 
there is a Jewish literature, of this even Mr. Levy has no 
doubt. From what precedes it should also be clear by now 
that the expression Jewish literature cannot be replaced 
by the expression Hebrew literature, as Mr. Levy would 
have it, for the simple reason that, as Mr. Levy himself 
insists, Hebrew is a linguistic, while Jewish is a non- 
linguistic fundamentum divisionis, and we may therefore 
reasonably assume that the terms Hebrew literature and 
Jewish literature denote two different divisions of the 
world’s literature, however much they may have in 
common. Their actual relation will be seen from what 
follows. 

The positive side of our inquiry may be formulated in 
two questions: (1) What does the expression Jewish 
literature denote? (2) Is the expression Jewish literature 
appropriate for its avowed purpose ? 

(1) What does the expression Jewish literature denote ? 
To judge by ordinary usage, which is also sanctioned by 
the standard works on the subject, viz. Graetz, Karpeles, 
Steinschneider, Winter and Wuensche, and various articles 
in well-known encyclopedias, the denotation of the ex- 
pression Jewish literature includes all writings of Jewish 
authorship. To make this statement perfectly explicit, 
I will state at once that the term Jew denotes any member 
of our people, race, or community, without any distinction 
as to the age or country in which he lives or lived, or as 
to the language employed. 

It is quite true that the name, by which the members of 
the southern kingdom alone were originally denoted, did 
not receive its wider application till after the exile, as 
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Mr. Levy reminds us—though, of course, he cannot really 
mean the word “Jew,” which is of very much later origin. 
But that is a matter of etymology and of history, which, 
interesting as it is, does not really concern us here. What 
does concern us is the present, actual application of the 
name Jew. And in actual usage the word Jew is simply 
the most comprehensive name by which we denote any 
and every member of our people or community without 
any restriction whatsoever. The expressions Hebrew (in 
the sense of a Hebrew), Israelite, and Judaean are also 
applied to our people, but generally with definite geographic 
and historical limitations (though even these distinctions 
are sometimes effaced); not so with the expression Jew, 
which never implies any special reference to time or place. 
This may be seen easily enough from the very names of the 
standard works on our whole history. “History of the 
Jews” is the usual title—though they treat of our pre- 
exilic as well as of our post-exilic history, and set them- 
selves no geographical limits. It is, therefore; quite in 
agreement with this usage that the expression Jewish 
literature = literature of the Jews, in the widest sense. 
Any work written by one of our people, at any time, in 
any land, and in any language, is included in Jewish 
literature. 

And here it may be well to note that there are four 
cognate expressions in general use, the very briefest con- 
siderations of which may make matters clearer. The four 
expressions I refer to are: (a) Jewish literature ; () Hebrew 
literature ; (c) Judaica; (d) Hebraica. The first of these, 
Jewish literature, has already been explained. It is based 
on a purely racial distinction. The second, Hebrew litera- 
ture, rests on a purely linguistic fundamentum. Just as 
the first ignores everything except the author’s racial 
origin or connexion, so the second singles out for con- 
sideration only the language in which the work is written. 
Hebrew literature includes everything written in Hebrew, 
no matter where, when, or by whom. The remaining two 
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expressions, viz. Hebraica and Judaica, have content or 
subject-matter for their fundamentum, which is to that 
extent more intrinsic than the relatively external test of 
race or language. Hebraica is generally used to denote 
works bearing on the study of Hebrew language and 
literatare, no matter who the author by whom they were 
written, or what the language in which they were written. 
Such works will from their very character either be in 
Hebrew or at any rate contain a great deal of Hebrew. 
Similarly Judaica include all works treating of Jewish 
topics, other than Hebrew language or literature, no matter 
by whom, or in what language they are written, provided 
they are not in Hebrew. As regards the mutual inter- 
relations of the denotations of these four terms one may 
briefly put it this way: at present, and for obvious reasons, 
Jewish literature includes practically the whole of Hebrew 
literature, though there is no inherent reason why this 
should necessarily be so, except that even Jews do not find 
Hebrew to be the most convenient or most serviceable 
medium. Again, all Hebrew literature is included under 
Hebraica, but also much besides, viz. all bibliographical, 
lexicographical, and grammatical works on Hebrew language 
and literature, not written in Hebrew, and, therefore, not 
included in Hebrew literature. Hebraica and Judaica are 
mutually exclusive divisions, and each of them only partly 
included in Jewish literature. One more expression we 
must take cognizance of in this connexion, viz. Yiddish 
literature. This, like Hebrew literature, is based on a 
linguistic distinction, and what applies to Hebrew literature 
applies, mutatis mutandis, also to Yiddish literature. 
Whatever our attitude may be as to the merits of Yiddish, 
whether we tolerate it or condemn it, we are compelled to 
recognize it as a European language, and, of European 
languages, as peculiar to the Jews of modern times as 
Hebrew, among Oriental languages, was to the Jews of old. 
That much, at any rate, Yiddish and Hebrew have in 
common, however unlike in other respects. Although 
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Yiddish, like Hebrew, might be written by non-Jews, still 
the fact remains that only Jews do write Yiddish. Like 
Hebrew literature, therefore, Yiddish. literature forms a 
branch of Jewish literature; but unlike Hebrew litera- 
ture, the bulk of Yiddish literature comes under Judaica, 
not under Hebraica. Yiddish cannot possibly be treated 
as a dialect of Hebrew, even though written in Hebrew 
characters. One does not alter the character of a language 
simply by adopting this or that alphabet. One alphabet 
may serve many different languages ; but different languages 
do not become one language, or even co-dialects, through 
being represented by the same set of symbols. 

The accompanying tables (see Appendix) are intended 
to show more precisely the process and the result of our 
classification of literature for specifically Jewish purposes. 
The mutual relations between the divisions denoted by the 
several terms just explained are those implicitly, if not 
explicitly, underlying ordinary usage in these matters. To 
make the schemes logically complete allowance must be 
made for the possibility both of Hebrew and Yiddish 
writings by non-Jewish authors, whether or not such 
writings actually exist, or whether they exist only to an 
insignificant extent. The tables will also show the possi- 
bility of avoiding even the appearance of cross-division, if 
that is what Mr. Levy means by “overlapping in definition.” 
The first classification is a very simple one, and treats only 
of the interrelations between the divisions based on the 
racial and the linguistic fundamenta; the second table 
includes also the subject fundamentum, from which it 
starts. Other schemes will easily suggest themselves to 
those interested in such matters. 

(2) We are now in a position to consider the second 
question, Is the expression Jewish literature appropriate ? 
Mr. Levy says it is not, because it is based on a racial test. 
But this, we have already seen, is no valid objection. 
Again, Mr. Levy says that “the expression ‘ Jewish ’ litera- 
ture is incorrect, and that we must substitute for it ‘ Hebrew’ 
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literature.” And he is satisfied that he has made a “con- 
sistent attempt to define the scope of what has hitherto 
been erroneously known as Jewish literature, but which 
should more correctly be called Hebrew literature.” If, 
however, we examine Mr. Levy’s reasoning very closely, 
we shall find that his arguments amount to just this: 
Jewish literature ought not to mean what it actually does 
mean, but something else; and Hebrew literature ought 
not to mean what it does mean; in fact Jewish literature 
and Hebrew literature should mean exactly the same thing 
if they would only mean what they ought to mean, but do 
not mean. Now what they ought to mean, according to 
Mr. Levy, is something less unlike Hebrew literature than 
Jewish literature, ergo we must drop the expression Jewish 
literature, speak only of Hebrew literature, and mean by 
it something which at present it does not mean. In the 
first place, he arbitrarily restricts in one direction and 
extends in another direction the scope of Jewish literature 
so as to include all that is generally known as Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature and nothing else. He, then, as arbi- 
trarily, extends the scope of Hebrew literature so as to 
include also Yiddish literature. After that the substitution 
of Hebrew for Jewish literature is a very simple matter. 
That such a procedure is arbitrary to a degree is self- 
evident. That the introduction of a new terminology may 
only make confusion worse confounded, that, too, is not 
unlikely. Such objections need not be fatal. But in any 
case we have a right to ask, What advantages does Mr. Levy’s 
new terminology offer? None, it would seem. On the 
contrary it would only introduce new difficulties. In the 
first place, if we want to refer to what Mr. Levy calls 
Hebrew literature, we can do so just as well, more correctly 
in fact, and with greater precision, by using the expressions 
Hebrew and Yiddish literature, either in combination or 
separately, as the case may be. In the second place, 
Mr. Levy’s terminology, if adopted, would deprive us of 
our present means of easy, natural, and direct reference to 
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what is now, both conveniently and correctly, called 
simply Jewish literature. While, lastly, if we retain, as no 
doubt we shall retain, the present application of the three 
terms, Jewish, Hebrew, and Yiddish literature, the remain- 
ing two expressions, Hebraica and Judaica, fit in beautifully 
so as to form a complete scheme of cross-reference, which 
enables us to characterize and indicate any book or group 
of books in which Jews as such must be specially interested, 
with a nicety and precision to which Mr. Levy’s terminology 
does not lend itself. 

We conclude, therefore, that Mr. Levy has not made out 
his case. His “ first consistent attempt to define the scope 
of what has hitherto been erroneously known as Jewish 
literature, but which should more correctly be called 
Hebrew literature,’ does not seem to me to have succeeded 
in its avowed purpose. What has hitherto been called 
Jewish literature will continue to be called Jewish litera- 
ture, not erroneously but quite correctly. Similarly Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature will retain their old application: 
Yiddish literature will not be called Hebrew literature, 
nor will the expression Hebrew literature be substituted 
for Jewish literature. Things remain where they were. 
Still Mr. Levy’s attempt must not be considered futile. 
His article has, at any rate, brought to clear light some of 
the intricacies of Jewish literature, some of those peculiar- 
ities which make it a true reflex of Jewish history. It may 
also have helped some to a better appreciation of the 
existing terminology used in connexion with the different 
kinds of literature of specific Jewish interest. 


VOL. XVI. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE I. 

( Written in Hebrew . (1) 
A. By Jewish Authors at Yiddish . (2) 

(Jewish literature) 5s other lan- 
guages. (3) 
Written in Hebrew . (4) 
B. By non-Jewish Authors " ae a (5) 
guages. (6) 


LITERATURE 


Jewish literature includes divisions (1), (2), (3). 
Hebrew __,, ‘e » (1), (4). 
Yiddish _,, » (2), (5). 


TABLE II. 


(ee By Jews . .(1) 


in Hebrew By non-Jews. 


Hebraica + 


some other 
Of specific language 
Jewish 
interest Written in By Jews . 


Written in By Jews . 


By non-Jews. 


Yiddish 


By non-Jews. 


LITERATURE 4 Judaica 
| 


some other 


Written in By Jews . 
language 


By non-Jews. 


By Jews . 
On other subjects 


By non-Jews (10) 


Hebraica and Judaica together, it will be seen from the second 
table, exhaust all works the contents of which are of specific Jewish 
interest. 

Jewish literature consists of divisions (1), (3), (5), (7), (9). 
Hebrew ” ” ” (1), (2). 
Yiddish = $5 ys (5), (6). 
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III. 
By tue Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


READERS of Olive Schreiner’s Story of a South African 
Farm will no doubt remember Mr. Bonaparte Blenkinsop. 
The boy-hero of the story has been devoting his untutored 
genius to the invention of a wonderful piece of mechanism. 
Mr. Bonaparte Blenkinsop asks to see it. He examines 
it very closely for a little while, then stamps on it and 
smashes it into pieces. “Looks nicer now, doesn’t it?” 
he exclaims, with a brutal grin. 

I readily exonerate my critics from the charge of dis- 
playing the deliberate cruelty of Mr. Bonaparte Blenkinsop, 
but all the same they have not treated my little effort with 
any excess of tenderness. Prof. Bacher and the Rev. A. 
Wolf have evidently read my article with scrupulous care. 
They have subjected it to severe but valuable criticism, and 
I frankly pay tribute to the remarkable force with which 
they have presented the opposite view. It is in no spirit 
of obstinacy, however, that I still remain of my first 
opinion. They have failed to convince me of the error 
of my reasoning, but I am able to associate myself with 
them and say with them of my original contribution, “ It 
looks nicer now, doesn’t it?” For had I the opportunity 
of re-stating my proposition at reasonable length, I am 
under the impression that I could utilize to advantage the 
supplementary data furnished by both of my critics, and 
with their help make my position almost impregnable. 
I should, however, be abusing the courtesy of the Editors 
who have kindly provided me with the opportunity of 
having the last word, if I unduly trespassed on the valuable 
space of the Review. I must therefore content myself 
with offering a few brief notes in reply, to clear up certain 
misconceptions. Perhaps in the end we shall find that at 
all events Prof. Bacher and myself agree with each other 
to a greater extent than is apparent at first sight. 

Y 2 
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A. 


The Rev. A. Wolf has criticized my system of investiga- 
tion, but on examining the method he suggests I should 
have adopted, I find it to be exactly the one I pursued. 
I carefully enumerated the various classes of writings 
generally included under the designation “Jewish litera- 
ture.” I then found that according to all analogies, Jewish 
literature had to be narrowed down to works written in 
Hebrew. I thereupon argued that the term “ Jewish 
literature,” covering all works written by Jews in all 
languages, was not sufficiently appropriate to its actual 
application, and that therefore the expression “ Hebrew 
literature ” answered the purpose much better. 


B. 

What is the real reason why the view I advocate does 
not win ready acceptance? It lies in the fact that my 
critics are appalled by the mass of literature excluded 
by my definition. They seem to be haunted by the fear 


that what is thus shut out will be entirely neglected. 
They are naturally keenly anxious to avert such a danger, 
and so they widen the scope of Jewish literature beyond 
its true confines of Hebrew literature. ‘Only think what 
according to Levy does not belong to Jewish literature. 
The whole literature of Jewish Hellenism, the Arabic 
writings of the representatives of the Jewish spirit in the 
flourishing period of the Middle Ages, the works in which 
the modern science of Judaism was founded and developed 
in as far as they were not written in Hebrew, all these 
expressions of the Jewish spirit have not to be regarded 
as Jewish literature” (Prof. Bacher). 

But my anticipation of this objection seems to have 
escaped Prof. Bacher’s observation. “I hope no one thinks 
I am arguing against a cosmopolitan taste in literature, 
and recommending that, even if we could, we should 
restrict our reading to works written in the Hebrew 
language. There are of course many contributions made 
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both by Jews and non-Jews to the literatures of the world, 
which are not Hebrew literature because not written in 
Hebrew, but which we may nevertheless study with 
advantage, either as Jews or as children of the world” 
(J. Q. R., XV, 592-3). 

The truly cultured Jew, like the truly cultured man, 
aims at width of reading, but width of reading may cover 
different literatures. I may study Mappo in Hebrew 
literature, Heine in German literature, and Zangwill in 
English literature, but that would not justify me in classi- 
fying the works of these three authors under the heading 
of Hebrew literature. My critics retort that I should call 
them Jewish literature because written by Jews, but all 
the same they have not satisfactorily explained why in 
dealing with the literatures of the world the epithet applied 
to the literature should be linguistic, and why in the case 
of Jewish literature the epithet should suddenly and ex- 
ceptionally become racial. 

In fact, Prof. Bacher himself feels the difficulty of con- 
sistently maintaining that Jewish literature always connotes 
writings of Jewish authorship, and is compelled for a time 
to change the fundamentum divisionis from race to sub- 
ject-matter. 

“No one, for the greater fame of Jewish literature, will 
draw the circle of Jewish literature so large as to include 
in it the productions of Jewish writers, when the contents 
have no reference to Judaism. Siisskind von Trimberg, the 
German Minnesinger, well deserves mention in the history 
of the Jews, but his poems do not belong to Jewish 
literature, but form an integral part of German literature” 
(Prof. Bacher). 

Does not Prof. Bacher in this passage come near to the 
adoption of my view? I never argued that Jewish authors 
who do not write their works in Hebrew should be excluded 
from Jewish history, but I did and do contend that non- 
Hebrew writings by Jews should not be included in Hebrew 
literature. 
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According to Prof. Bacher, Dreamers of the Ghetto by 
Zangwill is Jewish literature, because it has reference to 
Jews or Judaism, but The Master by the same author is 
English literature, because it is not of Jewish interest. 
But why does Prof. Bacher draw this distinction, if he 
holds that whatever is written by a Jew is Jewish litera- 
ture? Mr. Wolf on the other hand would classify both as 
Jewish literature, because they are of Jewish authorship. 
Thus do my critics dispose of each other. 

I am now able to turn the tables upon my critics. They 
think that by limiting the scope of Jewish literature to 
Hebrew literature, I create the possibility of Jews neglecting 
the study of the contributions made by Jews to the litera- 
tures of the world. But I can retort that, in consequence 
of Prof. Bacher and Mr. Wolf ignoring the linguistic test 
of the boundaries of a literature, they are so enlarging the 
territory of Jewish literature that Hebrew literature does 
not obtain its proportionate treatment. It is true that 
en passant Prof. Bacher refers to the modern revival of 
Hebrew, but on the whole, both of my critics attach little 
importance to the fact that the chain of Hebrew literature 
was not snapped by the schools of Mendelssohn and the 
French Revolution. Although I am here primarily con- 
cerned with the task of accurate definition, I may be 
permitted emphatically to point out that in consequence 
of Jewish literature being interpreted as literature of 
Jewish authorship, the Hebrew literature of the nineteenth 
century has by no means received the earnest attention 
it so richly deserves’. It should be remembered that great 
Hebrew writers lived after Agamemnon. As far as I can 
gather, a Hebrew work of the nineteenth century rarely, 
if ever, finds a place in the curricula of theological semin- 
aries, whether it be in England, on the Continent, or in 
America. Judging from my own limited reading, I think 
it not at all improbable that the Hebrew literature of the 


1 This omission has been partly rectified by N. Slouschz, La renaissance 
de la littérature hébraique (1743-1885), Paris, 1902. 
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nineteenth century will be found to be of greater import- 
ance than the Judaica of the same period. And for this 
reason. Whereas all the Judaica of any permanent worth, 
e.g. Graetz and Giidemann, are at once translated into 
Hebrew, there is far less enterprise shown in rendering the 
valuable Hebrew literature of the nineteenth century into 
European languages. Before the Jewish Encyclopaedia 
in English is half completed, the scheme for a Hebrew 
Encyclopaedia is already launched forth and the financial 
basis of the new undertaking fully guaranteed. 


C. 


It is interesting to note with what avidity both Prof. 
Bacher and Mr. Wolf have pounced upon “ Yiddish” 
literature as the weak spot in my armoury, after I myself 
had called attention to the difficulty of this instance '. 
“Yiddish” is as a matter of fact regarded by some as 
a dialect of Hebrew, and by others it is classed as a 
European language. But Jews cannot have it both ways. 


The mass of Jews in Eastern Europe place it with Hebrew, 
and a Zionist thinker has recently argued that in a Jewish 
state Yiddish will have to be recognized as the national 
language on an equal footing with Hebrew*. According 
to this view, I am perfectly entitled to include “ Yiddish”’ 
literature in Hebrew literature. 

But if on the other hand, as maintained by Prof. Bacher 
and Mr. Wolf, Yiddish is a European language, then I am 


1 In this connexion the following passage from Cairnes, Logical Method 
of Political Economy, pp. 139-41, deserves mention : ‘‘It is no valid objec- 
tion to a classification, nor, consequently, to the definition founded upon 
it, that instances may be found which fall or seem to fall on our lines of 
demarcation. The classification, and therefore the definition, is a good 
one, if in the instances which do not fall on the line, the distinctions 
marked by the definition are such as it is important to mark, such that 
the recognition of them will help the inquirer forward towards the 
desiderated goal.” 

2 A. Coralnik, Der Kampf um die Sprache, in the ‘Jiidischer Volkskalender,’ 


5664, pp. 20-30. 
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quite prepared to return Yiddish literature to the literatures 
of Europe. But it is important to note that whichever 
conclusion be accepted, the validity of the linguistic test 
is not affected in the smallest degree. 


D. 


1 have already expressed my appreciation of the value of 
the suggestions of both Prof. Bacher and Mr. Wolf, but 
whereas Mr. Wolf to the end rigidly defends the extreme 
definition of Jewish literature as comprising all writings 
of Jewish authorship, Prof. Bacher makes some weighty 
admissions in favour of my view of restricting the scope 
of Jewish literature to Hebrew literature. 

I may modestly claim it as a great achievement when 
a critic of Prof. Bacher’s eminence yields important con- 
cessions to my theory, points the way to a possible com- 
promise, and practically takes a long step in the direction 
of ultimately accepting my position in its entirety. 

Prof. Bacher agrees with me in excluding from either 
Hebrew or Jewish literature works written by Gentiles 
in languages other than Hebrew, although bearing on, or 
inspired by, Jews or Judaism. [Class (IV) in my scheme, 
J.Q. R., XV, 601.] 

“ Basnage’s Histoire des Juifs and Franz Delitzsch’s Zur 
Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie may find a place among 
the works of Jewish authors dealing with Jewish history 
and Hebrew poetry, but they must not on that account 
be classified as Jewish literature” (Prof. Bacher). 

By implication, Prof. Bacher thus endorses my criticism 
of Karpeles who describes the activity of Gentile writers 
like the Buxtorfs, as falling within the range of Jewish 
literature. 

Prof. Bacher further accepts my contention that -we 
should not include in Hebrew or Jewish literature works 
written by Jews in languages other than Hebrew, not 
bearing on, or inspired by, Jews or Judaism. [Class (V) 
in my scheme, J. Q. R., XV, 601.] 
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The issue between Prof. Bacher and myself is now 
extremely narrow. We only differ as to the classification 
of works written by Jews in languages other than Hebrew, 
but bearing on, or inspired by, Jews or Judaism. [Class 
(III) in my scheme, J. Q. R., XV, 601.] 

Prof. Bacher is loth to shut them out from Jewish 
literature, but I feel no hesitation in excluding them from 
Hebrew literature. At all events, the fence between us 
is now cut down so low that we shall probably soon 
shake hands over it in perfect harmony of view. Prof. 
Bacher has already shown such generosity in his attitude 
towards my theory by admitting the partial breakdown 
of the racial criterion of Jewish literature, that I feel 
justified in maintaining the linguistic test without any 
reservation, and in still holding that we should therefore 
more correctly speak of Hebrew literature. 
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THE JEWS AND THE ENGLISH LAW. 


V. 


MENASSEH BEN IsraEt’s mission had failed. The Con- 
ference summoned to consider his proposals had broken up 
without coming to any resolution; the petition presented 
in the following spring had received no answer, and at 
length, after waiting two years, the great Rabbi had 
returned to his home and friends, giving up the cause for 
lost. But the publicity given to the mission and the hopes 
founded upon it were such that many undoubtedly believed 
that it had met with some measure of success. There are 
accordingly some few references in contemporary literature 
to favours conferred upon the Jews by Cromwell. It is 
probable that all of these refer to the Conference at 
Whitehall in December, 1655, and there is little doubt that, 
owing to the attitude that Cromwell had adopted towards 
Menasseh both before and at the Conference, the impression 
had got abroad that special privileges had been formally 
accorded to the Jews. It was to officially contradict this 
widespread impression that the narrative set out at full 
length in the last article was published by order of 
Cromwell and his Council. It would serve no useful 
purpose to enumerate or comment on all the statements 
made by the writers of the period, but it will be sufficient 
to mention the most explicit of them all. John Evelyn 
writes in his Memoirs, December 14, 1655, “ Now were the 
Jews admitted'.” This must allude to the Conference; for 
if we turn to the official narrative we find that this was 


' Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. I, p. 288 (1st edition). 
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the day of the penultimate meeting of the Conference, but 
we also find that the diarist’s statement is untrue, and that 
no resolution on this or any other point raised at the 
Conference was ever reached. Nor can there be any 
reason for casting doubt upon the statement in the official 
narrative, for it is amply corroborated by Menasseh himself 
in his Vindiciae Iudaeorum'. In fact the negotiations 
of 1655 to 1656 had resulted in precisely the same way as 
those of seven years earlier, and the statements made in 
regard to them are entitled to no more weight than those 
which have already been referred to in dealing with the 
earlier period. It is, moreover, somewhat remarkable that 
the learned Dr. Haggard? omits all mention of Menasseh 
and the Conference in his concise but accurate account of 
this subject. He does, however, allude to the petition of 
1648, and it may well be that he regarded Menasseh’s 
mission and the earlier petition as really being only one 
continuous effort spread over a lengthy period ; if such was 
his view it seems to have been shared by Menasseh him- 


self, who, writing on April 10, 1656, says: “ For seven yeares 


? 


on this behalf, I have endeavoured, and solicited it’ 
(namely an entrance into this Island for the Jews), “by 
letters, and other means, without any intervall*.” In any 
case it would at the present time be almost universally 
admitted that Dr. Haggard’s words, “The question was 
much agitated, but nothing was done,” apply with equal 
truth to the earlier petition and the great Rabbi's mission 
seven years later. 

During our own and our fathers’ times a great change 
has taken place in the opinions men have formed of 
Cromwell’s character and his place in the history of his 
country. It was at one time the fashion to write him 
down a self-seeking hypocrite; but thanks to the powerful 
advocacy of Thomas Carlyle and other writers contemporary 
with and subsequent to Carlyle, he has become a great 


1 See the seventh section. 2 Cons. Cas., vol. I, p. 216. 
3 Vindiciae Iudaeorum, sec. 7. 
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statesman, nay, a hero. In 1841, when this change of view 
was still in the process of birth, Carlyle wrote of Cromwell : 
“ His dead body was hung in chains; his ‘place in History’ 
—place in History, forsooth—has been a place of ignominy, 
accusation, blackness and disgrace; and here this day 
who knows if it is not rash in me to be among the first 
that ever ventured to pronounce him not a knave and liar, 
but a genuinely honest man'?” And so in the course of 
the apotheosis of the great Oliver, his virtue as an upholder 
of Religious Toleration has been much dilated upon; and 
his conduct towards the Jews has been selected as one 
instance of it. But it should not be forgotten that by 
the men of his own time Toleration, in those who held the 
reins of government, was regarded as a vice rather than 
a virtue; and accordingly it was not his supporters, but his 
political opponents, such as Walker, Evelyn, and Burnet, 
who laid most stress on the favours he was alleged to have 
shown to the Jews. Before he had risen to supreme 
power, he had been a staunch upholder of liberty of con- 
science, but once he had become head of the state he was 
too wise to attempt to carry out measures which he knew 
would create violent opposition among those on whose 
support his influence depended. As he himself said: “This 
hath been one of the vanities of our contest. Every sect 
saith, ‘Oh give me liberty!’ but give it him, and to his 
power he will not yield it to anybody else*.” Accordingly, 
when the time for its actual application came, Cromwell 
was constrained to allow liberty of conscience only within 
the very narrowest limits; for instance, in dealing with the 
Irish Catholics he did not force them to attend Protestant 
churches, but he refused to allow them to hold public 
worship according to their own rites. “I meddle not with 
any man’s conscience,” he wrote to the Governor of Ross; 
“but if by liberty of conscience you mean a liberty to 
exercise the mass, I judge it best to exercise plain dealing 


1 Carlyle, on Heroes, p. 335. 
? Oliver Cromwell, by Charles Firth, p. 306. 
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and to let you know, where the Parliament of England 
have power that will not be allowed of'.” As head of the 
executive he might forbear to rigidly enforce the laws 
making attendance at church compulsory, but there is no 
reliable evidence that he at any time allowed forms of 
worship contrary to the Protestant religion, and there- 
fore, in breach of the law of the land, to be publicly 
celebrated. 

Our English historians have taken Cromwell’s hospitable 
treatment of Menasseh and his summoning of the White- 
hall Conference as examples of his Toleration, but all 
admit that in this instance no practical effect was given 
to it. Some few writers assert that, though the Conference 
was a failure, the Protector subsequently formally gave the 
Jews a legal right of settlement in the country, and 
permitted them to establish a synagogue here. A state- 
ment to this effect was made by Godwin?, and of recent 
years much has been written by Jewish writers, and 
especially by Mr. Lucien Wolf, attempting to prove this 
statement. Some of the last-mentioned writer's theories 
are so widely known and have been so skilfully put forward 
as to call for some comment here. The first of these 
theories is to the effect that a “tolerance” in the shape 
of a “public assurance of protection” was granted to the 
Jews by Cromwell on February 4, 1658. The authority 
for this is a passage in Burton’s Diary, under the above- 
mentioned date, which reads as follows: “The Jews, those 
able and general intelligencers, whose intercourse with the 
Continent Cromwell had before turned to a profitable 
account, he now conciliated by a seasonable benefaction to 
their principal agent resident in England*.” The author- 
ship of Burton’s Diary is very doubtful, nor is the work, 
especially those parts of it which are not reports of 
speeches supposed to have been taken down in the House 


1 Oliver Cromwell, by Charles Firth, p. 267. 
2 History of the Commonwealth, vol. IV, c. xvii, p. 250. 
3 Burton’s Diary, vol. II, p. 471. 
RY 
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of Commons, of any great authority. Moreover, to the 
ordinary reader it seems hardly possible that the words 
used can be brought to bear the interpretation which is 
thus sought to be placed upon them. They point only to 
some personal favour, such as a trade licence or money 
grant, conferred on an individual; not to a public declara- 
tion in favour of a religious body—a matter which would 
have been considered of great political and constitutional 
importance, and which would not have been described in 
language of this kind. Mr. Wolf, however, says of it: “The 
precise terms of this grant, which was doubtless oral, have 
not been preserved. But as it was preceded by the endeniza- 
tion of Carvajal, in defiance of the recommendation of 
the Council that the Jews should only be permitted the 
standing of ordinary aliens, and as it was succeeded by 
the public celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles, we may 
assume that it was a kind of informal fays ce que voudras, 
the Protector relying on the tried discretion of the Jews 1.” 
This passage contains two mistakes; in the first place, if 
the Council even did make a recommendation, about which 
more will be said hereafter, Carvajal’s endenization was not 
in defiance of it, because the letters patent were granted to 
Carvajal on August 17, 16557: whereas the petition of 
Menasseh Ben Israel, in answer to which the alleged 
recommendation of the Council is supposed to have been 
made, was not presented until October in that year. In the 
second place, this event, whatever its nature, was not 
succeeded by the public celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The authority for this statement is a passage 
in a letter by Mr. Jo. Greenhalgh, dated April 22, 1662, in 
which he says, after describing a visit to the Jewish 
Synagogue, that he had been told that “one year in 
Oliver’s time they did build booths on the other side of 
Thames, and kept the Feast of Tabernacles in them.” 
Even if such evidence is accepted implicitly, the celebration 


1 The Resettlement of the Jews in England, by Lucien Wolf, p. 12. 
* Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society, vol. II, p. 46. 
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mentioned could not have taken place after February 4, 
1658, for Cromwell died on September 3 following—a con- 
siderable time before the date for celebrating the Feast of 
Tabernacles had come round!, Mr. Wolf further supports 
his theory by a reference to Thomas Violet’s Petition 
against the Jews presented to the King and Houses of 
Parliament in December, 1660, On turning to the docu- 
ment cited we find that the writer is speaking of Menasseh’s 
Petition and the Whitehall Conference; his words are: 
“Upon several days hearing, Cromwel and his Council did 
give a Toleration and Dispensation to a great number of 
Jewes to come and live here in London,” &c.?_ The state- 
ment, whether we regard it as true or untrue, is seen at 
once on perusing the context beyond all question to refer 
to the events of December, 1655, and can have no bearing 
whatsoever upon an alleged grant of Toleration in February, 
1658, more than two years afterwards. 

The theory itself rests upon no sufficient evidence, and 
the statements which are put forward as corroborating it 
are either wholly irrelevant or absolutely inconsistent with 
it; the excuse for dealing with it at such length must be 
that for a number of years a learned society claiming an 
important place in the Jewish community has held a 
public dinner in the early days of February to celebrate 
what it has been pleased to call “ Resettlement Day.” The 
dinner was announced in 1900, but not held, owing to the 
death of Queen Victoria; it was not revived during 
the present year, possibly because the organizers have 
discovered the futility of attempting to create an anniver- 
sary for which there is no historical justification. 

The next theory is, that though the Conference effected 


1 If this celebration ever took place, it would probably be in the autumn 
of 1655, when the question of readmission had not yet been discussed by 
the Whitehall Conference and was therefore still sub judice. If it was 
before Menasseh had completed his journey to London, the building of 
the booths on the other side of Thames would be explained. 

2 Violet’s Petition against the Jews, p. 2. 
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nothing, the Committee of the Council of State which had 
been appointed to consider Menasseh’s Petition, subsequently 
reported in favour of admitting the Jews, subject to certain 
limitations and restrictions. There is no sufficient evidence 
that such a report was ever made. It is certain that there 
was no formal report, for there is no notice of one in the 
Council Order Book. There is, however, an unsigned paper 
in the state archives, which Dr. Gardiner regards as a 
resolution agreed on by the Committee but never presented 
to the Council, but which Mr. Neal calls a report of the 
answers pro and con, given in the Council when the 
question was debated. From a careful perusal of the docu- 
ment, the latter seems to me the better view, and it is 
here subjoined as read in that light, the words in brackets 
not being in the original. [Proposal] “That the Jews 
deservinge it may be admitted into this nation to trade 
and trafficke and dwel amongst us as providence shall give 
occasion,” 


[The answer of those that were against it, was, that 
they could not think it lawful, for the reasons marked 
with Arabic numerals. Those who were of a contrary 
opinion said] “That as to poynt of conscience we judge 
lawfull for the magistrate to admit in case such materiall 
and weighty considerations as hereafter follow be provided 
for, about which till we are satisfyed we cannot but in 
conscience suspend our resolution in this case. 


“1, That the motives and grounds upon which Menasseh 
Ben Israel in behalfe of the rest of his Nation in his booke 
lately printed in this English tongue desireth their 
admission in this commonwealth are such as we conceive 
to be very sinfull for this or any Christian state to receave 
them upon. 

“2, That the danger of seducinge the people of this nation 
by their admission in matters of religion is very great. 

“3. That their havinge of synagogues or any publicke 
meetings for the exercise of their worship or religion is 
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not only evill in itselfe, but likewise very scandalous to 
other Christian churches. 

“4. That their customes and practises concerning mar- 
riage and divorce are unlawfull and will be of very evill 
example amongst us. 

“5. That principles of not makinge concience of oathes 
made and injuryes done to Christians in life, chastity, 
goods or good name have bin very notoriously charged 
upon them by valuable testimony. 

“6. That great prejudice is like to arise to the natives of 
this commonwealth in matter of trade, which besides other 
dangers here mentioned we find very commonly suggested 
by the inhabitants of the city of London. 

“7. We humbly represent [that they should not be ad- 
mitted for the above reasons: others represented that they 
might be admitted subject to the following limitations] 

“T. That they be not admitted to have any publicke 
Judicatoryes, whether civill or ecclesiasticall, which were 
to grant them terms beyond the condition of strangers. 

“TI. That they be not admitted eyther to speake or doe 
anythinge to the defamation or dishonour of the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ or of the Christian religion. 

“III. That they be not permitted to doe any worke or 
anythinge to the prophanation of the Lord’s Day or Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 

“IV. That they be not admitted to have Christians to 
dwell with them as their servants. 

“V. That they bear no publicke office nor trust in this 
commonwealth. 

“VI. That they be not allowed to print anything which in 
the least opposeth the Christian religion in our language. 

“VII. That so farre as may be they be not suffered to 
discourage any of their owne from usinge or applyinge 
themselves to any which may tend to convince them of 
their error and turn them to Christianity. And that some 

VOL. XVI. Z 
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severe penalty be imposed upon them who shall apostatize 
from Christianity to Iudaisme 1.” 

Except as showing the ideas current at the time, the 
document is of little importance; this cannot be doubted 
if it is a mere report of the arguments used in the Council 
or Committee, and even if it is a report, intended to be 
presented to the Council but never in fact placed before 
that bedy, it would not be entitled to any great weight 
as a constitutional document. Nor would its weight be 
materially increased if, as there is no reason to believe, it 
had actually been adopted by the Council of State because 
the recommendation in favour of the Jews was conditional 
upon certain matters being first provided for and no such 
provision was ever during the whole existence of the Com- 
monwealth Government made or attempted to be made 
either by the legislature or the executive *.” 

Let us now turn to a third theory. It is that, though 
it cannot be proved that any formal concession was pub- 
licly made to the Jews, yet the circumstances accompanying 
the proceedings taken against one Antonio Robles show 
that the demands made by the Jews had by some secret 
arrangement been practically granted. To test this theory 
the proceedings known as the Robles case must be briefly 
examined. In the spring of 1656 England was at war 
with Spain, and in accordance with the custom of those 
times a proclamation had been issued for the seizure of the 
property of all subjects of the king of Spain that could 
be found either on the high seas or in the territory 
of the Commonwealth, In virtue of this proclamation 


1 State Papers, Interregnum, ci, No. 118; Calendar, do.; Domestic, p. 15; 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. IV, pp. 141, 142 (ed. of 1738). Gardiner’s 
History of the Commonwealth, vol. III, p. 219 n.; Wolf’s Resettlement, p. 165 
and Menasseh Ben Israel, pp. xlv, liv, lv. 

2 If the document itself is looked at, its precise date is of little impor- 
tance. Mrs, Everett Green, in the Calendar of State Papers, places it 
about November 13, 1655, and Mr. Wolf’s note on p. lv of his Menasseh 
Ben Israel seems not to be justified, especially as he himself gives its date 
as November 13 in his Resettlement of the Jews, p, 11. 
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an information was laid on March 14, 165%, against Don 
Antonio Rodrigues Robles, a Spaniard, living in Duke’s 
Place, on the ground that he had lately received a large 
cargo of wine from the Canaries, and had laden a second 
ship with woollen goods which he was about to dispatch 
thither. An order was accordingly made for the arrest 
and seizure of the said ships and a search of Robles’s house, 
goods and papers. The order was at once executed, and 
thereupon Robles addressed a petition to the Protector. 
He stated that he was a Portuguese born and of the 
Hebrew nation, and hoped that he might partake of 
the laws and privileges granted to all merchant strangers 
the rather that he had resided here many-years and paid 
many thousand pounds for customs, and in all things sub- 
mitted to the laws of this nation. If any accusation were 
brought against him he asked to be permitted to answer 
it legally, and prayed that his goods and papers might be 
restored to him upon sufficient bail being given to answer 
the charges made against him. The petition was referred 
to the consideration of the Council, at whose orders a 
formal inquiry was held and evidence taken by the Com- 
missioners for the Admiralty and Navy, 

According to Robles’s own account, which was corrobo- 
rated by the evidence of several of the principal foreign 
merchants living in London, he was born in the kingdom 
of Portugal in a town called Fundao, and his family by 
reason of being Jews had been forced to fly from Portugal 
to Spain, where they were persecuted by the Inquisition, 
and some were tortured to death, some burnt, and others 
sent to the galleys, but Robles himself by God’s great 
mercy fled to the Canary Islands, and by the help of a 
kinsman, who was treasurer under the king of Spain, 
acquired some estate, which he could not long enjoy ; for, 
having been advised that orders had been sent by the 
Inquisition to apprehend him as a Jew, he came to England, 
where he remained some years; but he afterwards went 
back to the Canaries, where he recovered a portion of his 

Z2 
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property and returned with it to England, where he had 
lived for the last four years. He confessed that he had 
attended mass at the Spanish Ambassador's house in 
London, and that he was not circumcised. Not only 
was this evidence supported by Robles’s friends, but it 
was hardly impugned by those who had given information 
against him—namely, John Baptista de Dunnington, a 
merchant and factor, and Francis Knevett, a clerk and 
notary of Doctors Commons. The former at his examina- 
tion said that he had served Robles for eight years, 
having left his family six months before. That Robles 
was reputed by some a Portugal, by some a Spaniard ; that 
his wife came out of Portugal, and spoke a little Spanish. 
That he heard he was lately turned a Jew, having formerly 
professed himself a Catholic. When he first came to live 
with Robles he took him to be a Spaniard. That Robles 
changed his name when he went to the Canaries (from 
Fererino to Robles), where the deponent had lived with 
him about a year. That the treasurer there was cousin 
to Robles, called Duarto an Rigij (Henriques), who rented 
the office under the king of Spain, and was then in 
England, being with his family turned Jews. On further 
examination, being asked specifically whether Robles was 
a Spaniard, he said: “I answer that I cannot positively say 
whether he be or not, for I have heard several reports of 
him ; some saying he was a Spaniard and others saying he 
was a Portugal; but which to believe, I cannot tell. But 
I did always take him to be a Spaniard.” 

Knevett, who had apparently been very bitter against 
Robles as being a Jew dog, and had desired Dunnington to 
swear against him, did not, when himself examined, give 
very damaging evidence. He said that he believed Robles 
“to be a Jew, not a Spaniard ; though living in the Canaries 
he lived as a subject of the king of Spain. That he is 
a kinsman to one Duarto en Rigis (Henriques) who was 
treasurer in the Canaries, but is now in England, and 
lately told the deponent that the king of Spain had seized 
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his estate in his Dominions on the account of his being 
a Jew.” 

In this state of the evidence the Commissioners reported 
to the Council on May 14, that they did not find any 
convincing evidence to clear up either the nation or re- 
ligion of the petitioner. Some affirming him to be a Jew 
born at “ ffundam ” in Portugal, which they tender to testify 
upon oath; others who have known him long, that they 
always esteemed him a Spaniard, though their testimony 
seem not so positive as the other; but all agree that “both 
in the Canaries, where he was employed under one of the 
farmers of the king’s revenue, and in England he hath 
professed himself a Romanist, having frequented the mass 
till about six months since, which with the consideration 
that he is yet uncircumcised induceth us to conceive he is 
either no Jew or one that walks under loose principles 
very different from others of that profession.” However, 
upon the whole they were unable to return any satisfying 
opinion upon the business, but humbly submitted the same 
to the Council’s determination. 

After hearing the report read, the Council, as might 
have been foreseen, on May 16 ordered that the seizures 
should be forthwith discharged, and that Robles should 
be at liberty to dispose of his goods and papers notwith- 
standing the warrants issued against them 1. 

The case is undoubtedly of great interest as showing the 
position of the Jews here at the time of the failure of 
Menasseh’s mission, but it in no way points to any legal 
recognition having been accorded to them. Robles’s pro- 
perty was only liable to seizure and confiscation if he was 
a subject of the king of Spain. As soon as the informa- 


1 State Papers, Domestic, Interregnum, vol. CXXV, 38. i. 76, p. 604. 
i. 112, p. 289. Do. CXXVI, Council, Day’s Proceedings, No. 18. Do. i. 
17; p. 38. Do. CXXVI, 66, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 67, 67 i, 67 ii. Do. 105, 105 i-xi. 
i. 77; PP- 44, 78. Do. CXXVII, 21. Do. Council, Day’s Proceedings, 
Nos. 19, 40. The most important of these documents are printed at 
length in Mr. Wolf’s valuable Appendix to his Crypto-Jews under the Com- 
monwealth, Transactions Jewish Historical Society, vol. I, p. 77 seq. 
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tion was laid against him he was ready with his answer, 
“T am no Spaniard, but was born in Portugal, and am of 
Jewish parentage.” The main difficulty was to explain 
how it was that he traded with and had property in the 
Canaries, and had lived there for some time. This ques- 
tion was put to the witnesses examined by the Commis- 
sioners, and answered in the words of one of them, that 
“the Portugals who took part with the king of Spain were 
free to live in his territories.” The plea of Judaism seems 
to have been set up to show why the defendant had 
left Portugal and afterwards the Canaries. Whether suc- 
cessful or not, it could entail no injury here; for, as has 
been already shown, the mere fact of being of Jewish birth 
or religion was no crime provided that the laws against 
Recusants were complied with, and no part was taken in 
a religious service which contradicted or impugned the 
accepted doctrines of Christianity. In any case this plea 
the Commissioners, who were the judges of the fact, 
found not proven, conceiving the defendant either to be 
no Jew, or very different from others of that profession: so 
that if he had relied on that plea alone he must have 
failed. He was successful because it had not been satis- 
factorily proved that he was a Spaniard, and the Council 
rightly acted upon the ancient maxim of the English law, 
that the burden of proof is upon those who desire to exact 
a forfeiture. We thus see that, months after the holding 
of the Whitehall Conference, the position of the Jews 
remained exactly the same as it had been in the time of 
Charles I. We see from the evidence that Robles had been 
settled here before the Commonwealth had been established, 
and some of the Crypto-Jews had been settled here even 
longer. Moreover no change took place in the condition of 
the Jews until after the Restoration. Robles, it was proved 
by Dunnington, “always kept his moneys.at a goldsmith’s, 
whose name is Mr. Backwell, who received it and paid it out 
according to his order” ; and the Jews of the Restoration 
still kept their banking accounts at Mr. Alderman Back- 
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well’s'. He is also found residing in the same house in 
Duke’s Place in the year of King Charles’s return®. He 
could not continue to attend mass at the Spanish Ambas- 
sador’s, for such services would not be held after the out- 
break of the Spanish War ; but he and his friends if they did 
not belong to the six Jewish families to which Cromwell is 
said to have ® given special privileges, would probably occa- 
sionally attend at some Protestant place of worship in 
order to make sure of escaping the pains and penalties of 
the Acts against Recusants ‘. 

Yet another theory claims attention ; it is that Cromwell 
as Protector gave to John Sadler “a special authorization ” 
to build a synagogue *®. The authority for this statement 
is a passage in the account of John Sadler in the Birch 
Manuscripts. The account is an ordinary biographical 
notice, with the facts apparently stated in chronological 
order, which was furnished to the writer as late as the year 
1738 by Sadler’s grandson, Thomas Sadler, who was not 
alive at the time, and could have no knowledge of the facts 
except by hearsay. The words are “ By his interest it was 
that the Jews obtained the Privilege to build for themselves 
a Synagogue in London.” The words immediately pre- 
ceding are “He was in high favour with Oliver Cromwell, 
who by his letter from Cork invited him to take upon him 
the office of Chief Justice of Mounster, in Ireland, with 
a salary of one thousand pounds per annum, which he 
excused himself from accepting.” The letter from Cork, 


1 Wolf’s Jewry of the Restoration, p. 11. 

2 See the Mendez da Costa lists now printed in Wolf’s Jewry of the 
Restoration, p. 4. Mr. Wolf is evidently right in fixing the date of these as 
1660, but his theory that they were the work of reformers attempting to 
procure the re-expulsion of the Jews does not seem very probable. The 
traditional view that they are lists of persons made out preparatory to the 
regular organization of a community seems better. 

3 The Question whether a Jew, &c., p. 36; and see the Petition of the Jews 
to the House of Commons against the special tax proposed to be laid upon 
them in 1689. 

* See the Ordinance of September 27, 1650, already quoted. ~ 

5 Wolf’s Jewry of the Restoration, p. 6; aud his Menasseh, p. lviii. 
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which appears on another folio, was dated December 1, 1649. 
The words immediately following are “ August 31, 1650, he 
was constituted Master of Magdalen College in Cambridge '.” 
The writer is ostensibly alluding to a grant made at the 
end of 1649 or at the beginning of 1650, but we know 
from the facts, which are now so well established as to be 
incontrovertible, that no such grant could then have been 
made. But, it may be said, there is no need to take the 
words in connexion with their context, and we may assume 
that they indicate a privilege granted not in 1650, but in 
1656. This is a somewhat large assumption to make upon 
the authority of a writer who had been supplied with 
information more than eighty years after the event by one 
who could not have been personally cognizant of the facts ; 
nor is it much less at variance with the known sequence of 
events and possibilities of the case. It is admitted that 
the privilege was never made use of by the Jews; no docu- 
ment conferring it has ever been discovered ; by the con- 
stitution then existing, which Cromwell was not in the 
habit of disregarding except for the purpose of securing 
some great political advantaye, the Protector had no power 
to make such a grant, and finally, if it had ever been made, 
it is unaccountable that John Sadler himself in his petition 
on behalf of Menasseh Ben Israel’s widow, addressed to 
Richard Cromwell, who had succeeded his father as Lord 
Protector, though he speaks of his own efforts on behalf of 
the Jews, omits altogether to mention it*. It seems impos- 


1 Birch MSS. 4,293, fo. 165, 166. 

2 “To his Highness the Lord Protector the humble Petition of John 
Sadler Sheweth that although your petitioner being often pressed to 
present petitions in behalf of the Jewes, did rather dissuade their coming 
hither, yet by some letters of your late royall father and others of note in 
this nation some of their synagogs were encouraged to send hither one of 
their chief rabbines, Menasseh Ben Israel, for admittance & some 
freedome of trade in some of these ilands. And when he had stayed 
here so long that he was allmost ashamed to return to those that sent him 
or to exact their maintenance here where they found so little success 
after so many hopes, it pleased his Highness & the Council to settle on the 
said Menasseh a pension of £100 a year,” &c. (S. P. Dom, Interregnum, 
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sible to come to any other conclusion than that the alleged 
grant was never made. 

The last of these theories with which it is necessary to 
deal is that a favourable answer was given to the petition 
mentioned at the end of the last article, which was pre- 
sented on March 24, 1656, praying for protection in writing 
for meeting privately for purposes of worship, and for leave 
to establish a cemetery for the burial of the dead. It is 
certain that no document purporting to confer these rights 
has ever been discovered, but it is suggested that such 
a document may have been given to the petitioners and 
subsequently lost or destroyed by them. The motive for 
destroying it is not very apparent, but it is said that the 
Jews, after the Restoration, were afraid to acknowledge 
the receipt of any benefit from the late Usurper; if this 
were so, they showed a great lack of that far-sighted shrewd- 
ness which has usually characterized their actions. To 
have possession of a grant from Oliver was no crime after 
his régime had come to an end, and it is remarkable that 
after the Revolution, when their rights and privileges were 
under discussion, no such grant was ever referred to, 
although at that time there would be no more prejudice 
against those who had received benefits from Cromwell 
than against those whose religious privileges depended 
upon the favour of the kings of the exiled house’. More- 
over the fact of wilful destruction or voluntary loss would 
not explain the total disappearance of all traces of the 
document, if it had ever existed; for, besides the formal 
answer given to the petitioners, a copy of a document of 
this kind would have been taken and kept among the 
public records along with the petition which is still pre- 
served there. No copy is to be found there, and there is 
no reason to differ from Dr. Gardiner’s statement of the 
result of the reference of this petition to the Council—“ As 


ch. viii), The whole petition is printed in Wolf’s Menasseh Ben Israel, 
p. Ixxxvii. 
1 See the case of the Jews stated, 1689, 
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might have been expected, it met with no response. Even 
if that body had been more favourably disposed towards 
the Jews than was the case, it was hardly likely to commit 
itself by a formal order to the effect that the existing law 
sheuld not be carried into effect!” There is, however, 
strong evidence, amounting almost to positive proof, that 
a Jewish cemetery was established about this time at 
Mile End. There is still in the possession of the congre- 
gation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews in London the coun- 
terpart of a lease dated April 13, 1670, of land.at Mile End, 
which has undoubtedly been used as a cemetery since that 
time. It recites the surrender of a lease “for fourteen 
years of the same land granted in February, 165$, by John 
Tuffenell and another to Anthony Fernandez Carvayall 
and Simon de Caceres,” As the lease was surrendered it 
would in the ordinary course be given up to the grantors 
and cancelled or destroyed by them, so that there is little 
hope of finding it now *. The lease of 1670 certainly does 
not, and that of 1656 probably did not mention the purpose 
for which the land was granted; nor is it likely that any 
separate deed of trust was drawn up, for such a deed would 
have been valueless, inasmuch as a trust of this nature 
would not have been enforceable at this time or for long 
afterwards. Of the joint lessees Carvajal had received 
letters of denization; De Caceres was still an alien, and 
consequently incapable of holding any estate in land other 
than a lease of premises for the residence of himself or his 
servants, or the purpose of any business, trade, or manu- 
facture carried on by him*. On the death of Carvajal, in 


1 Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth, vol. III, p. 222. 

2 Mr. Godwin, writing in the year 1828, says: “I applied to the Rulers 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in Bevis Marks, and by their 
permission Mr. Almosnino, their secretary, obligingly went over with me 
some of their oldest records. Among them I found an account of a lease 
of a piece of ground in the parish of Stepney, granted them in February 
165$, for a burying-ground.” It is probable that he is referring to the 
lease of 1670, which mentions an older lease granted in 1656 (History of 
the Commonwealth, vol. IV, p. 250). 
3 « But as to a lease for yeares, there is a diversitie between a lease for 
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November, 1659, the lease would vest by right of survivor- 
ship in De Caceres alone, so that if the land had been 
openly used as a cemetery, or for any other purpose than 
that of trade or habitation, it could, and it may be safely 
asserted would, have been claimed by the Commonwealth 
or, after the Restoration, by the Crown, nor could the 
claim have been successfully resisted. 

The old book of records of interments in the possession of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation in Bevis Marks 
shows that four burials took place between the years 1657 
and 1660, but these interments must have been conducted 
with great privacy and, if they were accompanied by any reli- 
gious ceremony, with the strictest secrecy. At this period, 
except in the case of Recusants, there was no law prohibit- 
ing the burial of the dead in a private garden'; but such 
an interment, if attended by ceremonies unknown to and 
inconsistent with the doctrines of Christianity, would have 
immediately provoked a criminal prosecution. There being 
no record of any such prosecution, it may safely be affirmed 


yeares of a house for the habitation of a merchant stranger being an alien, 
whose king is in league with ours, and a lease for yeares of lands, 
meadows, pastures, woods and the like. For if he take a lease for yeares 
of lands, meadows, &c., upon office found, the king shall have it. But of 
a house for habitation he may take a lease for years as incident to 
commerce ; for without habitation he cannot merchandize or trade. But 
if he depart, or relinquish the realme, the king shall have the lease. So 
it is if he die possessed thereof, neither his executors nor administrators 
shall have it, but the king; for he had it only for habitation as necessary 
to his trade or traffique, and not for the benefit of his executor or 
administrator ” (Co. Litt. 26). No amendment of the law was made until 
1844, when the right of holding lands was extended to all aliens, whether 
merchants or not, but it was still limited to lands held for the purpose of 
residence or occupation by the alien or his servants, or for the purpose 
of any business, trade, or manufacture, and to terms not exceeding 
twenty-one years (6 & 7 Vict., cap. 66, sec. 5). It was not until 1870 that 
the unrestricted right of holding lands was conferred upon aliens (see 
33 Vict., cap. 14, sec. 2), As to the old law, see the case of Fish v. Klein 
(1817), 2 Mer. 431. 

1 For the law relating to the disposition of dead bodies, see the judg- 
ments of Lord Stowell in Gilbert v. Buzzard and Boyer (1821), 2 Hag. Cons. 
333 ; and Stephen (J.) in The Queen v. Price (1884), 12 Q. B. D. 247. 
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that if the Jewish burial service was performed at all its 
performance was successfully concealed. It is also mani- 
fest that this mode of interment did not satisfy the reli- 
gious scruples of the more observant Jews. In September, 
1657, Menasseh Ben Israel’s son died in his house in 
London, and the pious father determined, notwithstanding 
the greatness of the expense and the narrowness of his 
means, to transport the body to Holland. To enable him 
to do this he petitioned the Protector to commute the pen- 
sion of £100 which had recently been granted him for an 
immediate payment of £300: the petition was not granted 
in full, for it was finally arranged that the pension should 
be resigned and a new grant of £200 be made. Menasseh 
was ultimately enabled to make the journey without re- 
ceiving the grant’, but the transaction shows that the 
right of burial with Jewish religious ceremonies had not 


1S. P. Dom. Intro. exlvi. 89, and cc. 8, printed in Wolf’s Menasseh Ben 
Israel at p. Ixxxvii. Mr. Wolf does not do Cromwell justice in regard to 
the payment of this pension. He says: ‘‘ Unfortunately this pension 
was never paid, and Menasseh became overwhelmed with cares ” (Menasseh 
Ben Israel, p. lxix). The pension was granted on March 23, 165$, and 
enrolled on May 21, 1657: ‘‘ Manasseth Ben Israel, a penton of 100! per 
annum, payable quarterly and commencing from the 2oth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1656[-7]” (see the Fifth Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records, App. II, p. 263). Before Menasseh’s departure, in the autumn of 
1657, only two quarterly payments of £25 each would be due, and there is 
ample evidence that two such payments were made, one before Septem- 
ber 29, 1657, and one after that date. It was probably this last payment 
which enabled Menasseh to make his way to Middelburg. It was not 
suggested by Menasseh’s friends that the pension was not paid ; what 
Sadler says in his petition to Richard Cromwell is ‘‘that at length he 
submitted to resign his former pension for a new grant of £200 to be 
presently paid as the councill ordered, But notwithstanding his stay 
& expense in procuring several seales, he never gott one penny of the said 
£200.” It may be that Sadler was misinformed about the seals being 
actually procured, at any rate they are not extant now; and if they were 
ever granted the financial advisers of the Protector may have thought 
that as Menasseh died almost directly after the commutation of the 
pension, and before another quarter's allowance had fallen due, there was 
no moral obligation to pay his widow the promised grant of £200. For 
the two payments of £25 each, see the Eighth Report of the Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Part I, App. pp. 94b and 95a. 
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been granted, and that the establishment of a Jewish ceme- 
tery was unknown to the authorities. Otherwise the 
answer to Menasseh’s petition would have been, You can 
bury your son here, and there is, therefore, no occasion to 
commute your pension: this would seem to dispose of the 
theory that a favourable answer was given to Menasseh’s 
petition of March, 1656. As we have already stated, the 
petition was a very modest one; it did not ask for the 
right of public worship or the formation of a synagogue, 
but merely permission to meet privately for the purposes 
of devotion at the petitioners’ own houses; nor, on the 
other hand, did it ask for the establishment or consecration 
of acemetery, but merely for a licence to bury the dead in 
a convenient place outside the city “with the Proprietor’s 
leave.” The Jews in England were at this time classed 
with Popish Recusants, and therefore such a licence was 
necessary, for the Act to prevent and avoid dangers which 
may grow by Popish Recusants (3 Jas. I, ¢. 5, s. 15) im- 
posed a penalty of twenty pounds upon persons causing 
a Popish Recusant to be buried in any place other than in 
the church or churchyard, according to the ecclesiastical laws 
of the realm. The request was merely to exercise a right 
which, had it not been for the statute, could not have been 
denied. However, since the outbreak of the war with 
Spain and the decision of the Robles case, the Jews here no 
longer lived as Spanish subjects in close touch with the 
Embassy and regularly attending the mass held there; 
accordingly they may have been no longer considered as 
Popish Recusants, and so liable to the penalties of the 
statute. As stated above, they probably at this time 
attended some Protestant place of worship. And so if 
they buried their dead in private ground without any 
religious ceremony they did nothing illegal, and if Jewish 
religious rites were performed, the strictest secrecy was 
observed. When all the circumstances are taken into con- 
sideration, it can hardly be maintained that the fact that 
a few Jews were buried in a garden at Mile End without 
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any publicity, and probably without any previous consecra- 
tion of the ground, is any proof that any legal protection had 
been accorded to those professing the Jewish religion 1. 


H. S. Q, HENRIQUES, 


1 For the facts concerning the first Jewish cemetery at Mile End, see an 
article by Mr. Israel Davis in the Jewish Chronicle of November 26, 1880. 
Some interesting letters on the subject appeared in the same periodical 
during the month of October, 1901. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROBEN AUS DEM NACHLASS VON JOSEPH PERLES, 
[Mitgeteilt von FELIx PERLES.]} 


Im Nachlass meines sel. Vaters finden sich zahlreiche Bemerkungen. 
zum rabbinischen Wérterbuch, teils in Randnoten zu Levy, Kohut und 
andern lexikalischen Arbeiten, teils zerstreut in seinen Heften und auf 
Zetteln. Dieselben enthalten neue Belegstellen, Litteraturnachweise 
namentlich in Bezug auf die Realien, Emendationen zu vielen Stellen 
und endlich auch eine Reihe von Identifikationen bisher unerklarter 
Worter. Ich beabsichtige, all diese Bemerkungen so bald als méglich 
zu sammeln und geordnet herauszugeben. Als erste Probe gebe ich 
die nachstehenden Bemerkungen, fiir deren Form ich die Verantwor- 
tung allein trage, da ich die grésstenteils knapp gehaltenen Notizen 
meines Vaters erst ausarbeiten musste, ~_ 


TIPO’ 


Nach verschiedenen Richtungen wichtig und interessant ist die 
vielbesprochene, aber noch immer nicht ganz aufgeklirte Stelle Jer 
Aboda Zara, I, 394: pra nxn pryy 33 0/9 Sew ndw pny 2”’w9 
poases snd poin am pe md cox tap dt ae jay ind 
ime masw ead oenadps sox pon ans nswe Say atpond 
por xn tne pYSpaNt avd sy A. Das Verstidindniss der 
Stelle ist von der Erklirung des dr. \ey. 7739PD'S abhingig, dem man 
schon die sonderbarsten Bedeutungen vindiciert hat. Rapoport, 7) 
pon 162, halt es fiir éoydpioy, “ kleiner Herd,” was jedoch aus sprach- 
lichen wie sachlichen Griinden ganz unmdglich ist. Schénhak, won, 
emendiert T7INNDN = NITWVOON “Stadthauptmann,” was ebenfalls aus- 
geschlossen, da dieser persische Wiirdenname im jerusalemischen 
Talmud unmdiglich ist, N. Brill (Jahrbiicher, I, 191) gibt zwei 
Erklarungen zur Auswahl: sacrarium oder es dpxay (“in den Fiscus”), 
Gritz (Monatsschrift, 1879, S. 5-6) bespricht die ganze Stelle, lisst 
jedoch unser Wort unerklart u. iibersetzt 1° irrtiimlich mit “Kampf- 
spiel'.” Levy (Nh. Wd., I, 132) schliesst sich Rapoport an, Kohut 

1 Uber die Ableitung von rv vgl. Fleischer bei Levy, Nh.Wb., II, 445°, 
und Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden, 134; jetzt auch Isidore Lévy, 
R. B.J., XLII, 192 ff. 
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(I, 199) emendiert M"779PDX, was persisch jaScl “Bote” (=Trg.N720"s) 
sein soll, doch ist diese Ableitung ebenso abenteuerlich wie die ganze 
dort gegebene Erklirung der Stelle. First u. Krauss bringen das 
Wort gar nicht. 

Den Weg zur richtigen Erklirung weist De Lara (73193 “IN3 s. v.), 
der N7I770°N liest und durch W erklart. Aus dem Zusammenhang 
geht nimlich unzweideutig hervor, dass 7739PD'N ein Wiirdenname 
ist, und so liegt die Emendation 8"25PO0'X, d.i. oxpeveipios', nahe. Der 
oxpumdapos (s. Du Cange gr. s.v., und Du Cange, lat. s.v. scrinium und 
scriniarit) war der Archivar (=yaprovAdptos, xapropirat rov Baoihixev 
xaprav). Auch im Syrischen ist lute scrco/ scrinia belegt (PSm. 
I, 320). 

Der Sinn der Stelle ist demnach: R.S. b. Jochanan fragte den 
R. S. b. Jozadak: “Kannst du nichts genaueres tiber die Messe von 
Tyrus (ihren Ursprung und ihre Bedeutung) erkunden?” ‘‘Ja,” sagte 
dieser und gab dem Staatsarchivar (damit er im Archiv den Akt tiber 
die Messe von Tyrus nachsehe) zwei Pfund Pfeffer’. Derselbe ging 
nun ins Archiv und fand dort aufgezeichnet (folgende Stiftungsur- 
kunde): “Ich Diocletianus, Kaiser, habe diese Messe von Tyrus dem 
Genius meines Bruders Herculius* zu Ehren auf die Dauer von acht 
Tagen eingesetzt.” Wie schon De Lara (s.v. pid») vor Rapoport 
(pon JY, 230) erkannte, ist mit diesem ‘‘ Bruder” Diocletians Mit- 
kaiser Valerius Maximianus gemeint, der den Beinamen Herculius 
trug. 

Das Verbum N'23¥ entspricht hier dem syrischen ¢&a “schenken” 
(PSm., 4152 f), das 3. Esra viii. 55 genau die hier vorliegende 
Bedeutung “ stiften,” “ weihen” hat: hsoheaS (oom Kolo 
Jad.so coe lus co? Lussor obuade loco blsado |so.d0 

oda? loddcoo 


NDVI 


Vajikra r. 5, 6, NUND ROO NT OUND NOXT KNIT NT naby 
MWEI ID ANWPM NANI) XY. Die Miinchener Handschrift des 
Vajikra r. liest SHOP" (?), Levy (i. 70) liest NODIPYNT und erklirt 


1 Der Abfall der Endung wie in 1}, 1'n2 u. 4. (vgl. Krauss, Lehnworter, 
I, 119). 

2 Dass Pfeffer als etwas Kostbares galt, geht aus verschiedenen Stellen 
hervor, z. B. Jer Horajot, III, 48° oben rpva poe'rd na mn. Tanchuma 7) 7) 
(in der lustigen Geschichte von der Zollrevision). 

3 Dieser Genius ist eben Hercules u. darum ist die Messe von Tyrus als 
heidnisch zu betrachten, vgl. den ganzen Zusammenhang unserer 
Stelle, 
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NOON als dxéorwp,“ Heiler,’’“Chirurg”!: “Ungliicklich die Stadt,deren 
Arzt Podagra hat und deren Chirurg einiugig ist.’ Aber dxéorwp ist 
nur ein poetisches und seltenes Wort und hat auch nicht die Bedeutung 
“Chirurg.” Kohut (i. 71) gibt eine ganz unmégliche Erklirung, um 
die von 73173 NN geratene Bedeutung “Staarstecher ” zu begriin- 
den. Auffallender Weise fassen alle neueren Lexicographen das 
‘5 in dem Wort als Relativpronomen auf, was aber sehr unwahr- 
scheinlich ist, da es doch dann auch beim dritten Satzgliede N'1)"D 
stehen miisste. Das allein Richtige geben jedoch Mussafia und De 
Lara, die das 7 als zum Worte gehérig betrachten und NDDP""7 bezw. 
NOUP'NT lesen. Mussafia erklirt DIDI) MD 737 AWD V3 wD 
TI AW), scheint also an deikrns zu denken. De Lara erklirt 


may on 1753 DOA NS: Zu dieser Erklirung und zur Lesart NDDP™ 
stimmt genau diounrns. Bei den Byzantinern ist d:ouxnrjs der “ Steuer- 
einnehmer,” dann tiberhaupt “Verwaltér,” “ Vertreter,” siehe Du 
Cange s.v. Der Sinn der ganzen Midraschstelle ist also (mit Bezug auf 
die zur Erklirung stehende Stelle Lev. iv. 3: “Wenn der gesalbte 
Priester eine Siinde begeht”): ‘Ein gesalbter Priester sollte eine 
Siinde begehen? R. Levi sagte mit Bezug hierauf: Es ist traurig 
fiir eine Stadt, wenn in derselben der Arzt an der Gicht leidet, der 
Verwalter der Finanzen einiugig ist, und der 6ffentliche Verteidiger 
die Rolle des Ankligers tibernimmt.” Wie die Genannten ihren 
Pflichten nicht nachzukommen vermégen, so ist ein siindhafter Hoher- 
priester seiner Aufgabe, dem Volk als Tugendspiegel voranzuleuchten, 
nicht gewachsen. 


NPI 

Zu der Midraschstelle Genesis r. xvi. 4 msdn mop O35 nvdwa 
nwa Poppa) powers Ayerin mrad yw fart Theodor (Monatsschrift, 
XXXVIII, 18) aus der Pariser Handschrift die Lesart }*OP°3D3) an, die 
Ausgaben haben }*0P353). Das Wort kommt noch an einigen 
andern Stellen vor: Levit. r. i. 11 (= Cant. r. zu ii. 3) pdr mini 
PVOPIA PN oN) Nas by D'ynw und Targum, Ps. lxviii. 30 
NIIP wbn yn — pmMup3po. Die Erklirung des Wortes als 
muvaxoOnxn ? ist lautlich und sachlich vollkommen ausgeschlossen. Auch 
Brill’s Deutung (Jahrbiicher, I. 186) als a@mAnxrov, abgekiirzt tAjxrov, 
“ Lagerstitte,” passt namentlich an der erstgenannten Stelle nicht in 
den Zusammenhang. Das hebriiisch-persische Wérterbuch des Salomo 


1 Ebenso Fiirst, 74, der nyoc’pe liest. Ahnlich Krauss, II, 40", der 
nope liest und als dweorns “ Arzt ” erklirt. 
2 So auch noch Krauss, Lehnworter, II, 465°. 
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ben Samuel liest fi PHI5 fiir P7YPIH*. Dieser erst vor zwei Jahren 
durch Bacher ans Licht gezogene Textzeuge bietet eine unerwartete 
Bestitigung fiir die Annahme, dass mit unserm Worte porticus, méprié, 
‘‘Saulenhalle,” gemeint ist, was an allen Stellen einen guten Sinn 
gibt: ‘In drei Dingen tibertrifft das griechische Reich das rémische : 
in der Schiffahrt, in der Bauiunst und in der Sprache,” und wiederum 
dass ‘‘die Volker aus ihren porticus hervorzittern und Opfer bringen” 
ist ganz natiirlich, wenn man erwiigt, dass die Tempel, die Staats- 
gebiiude, die Paliste und auch die Markplitze mit Siulenhallen umge- 
ben waren. Die falsche Lesart }'OP'5D ist vielleicht aus einer Combinie- 
rung von }*PDI5 und f'OPI5 (mivaxes, wie ja die Ausgaben haben) 
entstanden. Schwierig bleibt bloss der Ubergang von " zu 3, der 
sich sonst bei griechischen Lehnwértern im Rabbinischen nicht nach- 
weisen lisst. Doch ist dieser Lautwechsel innerhalb der semitischen 


Sprachen geniigend belegt. 
DW 


Im Aruch s. v. nw53 wird eine in unseren Texten nicht zu belegende 
Stelle aus dem Jelamdenu zu Gen. xxxviii. I verzeichnet und auf die- 
selbe s.v. NDIDD wieder hingewiesen D159 OD "wha odriyay sm3 


‘nm 1301 M73 ON (manche Edd. HIS95>) “Gewohnlich gibt der Unter. 
suchungsrichter (den Verhafteten) dem *)D"5, und wenn er diesem 
entflieht, bleibt er am Leben.” Uber die Bedeutung von 91075 schwan- 
ken die Lexicographen. Levy (i. 237) erklirt das Wort einmal als 
“ Gefangenwirter” und (iii. 126) spiter, einer ganz ungliicklichen 
Etymologie zu Liebe, als “Spiiher,” “Aufseher.” Briill (Jahrb. VIII, 69), 
Kohut u. Krauss stellen das Wort zu dem mittel-lateinischen praesopus, 
praepositus, das Du Cange mit einem Beispiel belegt u. von mpdcwmnoy 
ableitet. Ein so seltenes Wort, das im Griechischen als Amtsname 
tiberhaupt nicht vorkommt, ist jedoch kaum ins Rabbinische einge- 
drungen, man erwartet vielmehr irgend einen geliufigen Amtsnamen. 
Als solcher bietet sich ungezwungen praepositus, das als DIQ*DD"D 
im Rabbinischen und Syrischen mehrfach vorkommt und nicht nur einen 
hohen Hofbeamten, sondern auch einen mit Strafvollziehung betrauten 
niederen Richter bezeichnet, vgl. auch die Ableitungen in den roma- 
nischen Sprachen prevosto, prévét und deutsch Profoss. Dann wire 
5)D"D umgestellt? oder verschrieben aus DID 5 und hatte in seiner 
abgekiirzten Wortform wie in seiner Bedeutung eine vollkommene 
Analogie in dem eben genannten “ Profoss.” 

1 Bacher, Hebr. Abt., p. 41. DaS. b. S. die Form ohne die Priposition 
 anfiihrt, meint er wohl die andere Midraschstelle (nicht die Targum- 
stelle), zumal auch Ms. Miinchen (Cant. r. zu II, 3) jnpoy liest. 

? Wohl unter dem Einfluss des geliufigen mb, FO WwW xpsownor, 
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‘oa >>) 

Der mehrmals vorkommende Ausdruck S’P"58 °23!, der nach Raschi's 
Erklirung “auf dem Riicken liegen” bedeutet, hat noch keine befriedi- 
gende Deutung gefunden. Weder Levy's Ableitung von NNP™5, 
noch Kohut'’s (natirlich persische) Erklirung gentigt. Im Hinblick 
auf die Formen {7P"5 (Adjektiv) und das Verbum 7P"5 kénnen wir 
das 8 am Anfang des Wortes unbedenklich als die Vorsilbe x= by 
auffassen und IP" miisste demnach den Kérperteil bezeichnen, auf 
dem man liegt. Hierfiir bietet sich von selbst mpwxrés*. Davon 
denominiert ist das Verbum 7P"5 im Targum Pseudojonatan zu 


Gen. xlix. 17 mand TPIBND 334 (vgl. reculer von culus und das 
entsprechende deutsche Verbum bei Diez s. v. rinculare) u. in verallge- 
meinerter Bedeutung Menachot, 96> (von einer Tischleiste) ")P"75 
SPD MA “sich zuriickneigen’.” ‘Auffallend bleibt nur der 
adjektivische Gebrauch von [7P"5 “ riickwirtsliegend,” doch liest der 
Aruch dafiir {7P\2X und De Lara {TP IN‘, also auch mit dem 
x=)y. Gerade die Form [7p D wiirde dann genau dem Accusativ 
mpwxrdv entsprechen, vg]. Krauss, I, 71. Auch das syrische -©+2 (PSm. 
3298, Brockelmann, 328), “auf den Riicken fallen,” das bisher noch 
nicht erklirt war, aber bereits von J. Low (ZDMG., XLV, 705) mit 
dem rabbinischen Worte identificiert wurde, ist natiirlich von spoxrés 
abzuleiten. Sehr unwahrscheinlich ist jedoch, dass auch 77? 
“Hieb” zu unserm Wort gehért, wie Low zu Krauss, II, 495" will. 


wp 


In den jerusalemischen Targumim findet sich éfters 11O")P in der 
Bedeutung “Schatz,” und zwar sowohl vom Tempelschatz(1 Chr.xxviii.11, 
xxix, 8) wie von einem kéniglichen Schatzhaus (Num. xxii. 18, xxiv. 13; 
Hiob, iii. 15), wie auch in weiterem Sinne (Hiob, xxxviii. 22 fiir MI7¥IN 
sbw). Levy (Trg-Wb., IL, 387°) weiss mit dem Worte nichts anzufangen, 
Kohut ° (VII, 193) gibt eine ganz ungltickliche Ableitung, First und 


1 Ber. 13” (= Nid. 14"). Baba Bathra, 74°. 

2 Wegen der Erweichung von griechischem r zu hebr.1 vgl. Krauss, 
Lehnwirter, I, 101, § 167. 

8 Unklar bleibt die Stelle Ber. r. 45, 4 ja Sy TPM AIAN 1D, 
indess ist die Lesart dort ganz unsicher und nur durch den Aruch belegt. 

* Levy irrt, wenn er angibt, der Aruch lese ,77nex fiir yer, vielmehr 
steht es fiir pp, wie aus De Lara, s.v. Tex, ganz deutlich zu 
ersehen ist. 

5 Die alteren Aruch-Ausgaben lesen Hiob iii. 1§ prenp fir pry. 

Aa2 
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Krauss bringen das Wort gar nicht, trotzdem es augenscheinlich aus 
dem Griechischen stammt. Das Wort entspricht nach Form und Bedeu- 
tung genau dem byzantinischen xovparapeia, fiscus publicus, cuius 
cura Curatori incumbebat'. Es gab einen xovpdrwp trav BactAkay oikwy, 
einen xoupdtwp trav Oeiwy oixwv, eine BaccKa Kovparepeia, und die ver- 
schiedenen Curvatores Palatiorum hatten, wie Du Cange treffend be- 
merkt, ihren Namen, non quod ipscrum Palatiorum curam haberent, 
sed aerariorum, quae in iis reposita erant et asservabantur. 

Auch ins Syrische ist curator als $afsap gedrungen (PSm. 3562 f). 
Nach Krauss (I, 301; II, 545) liegt curator auch in dem schwierigen 
O7P D'D\P vor, was jedoch nicht einleuchtet. 

Die verkiirzte Form O"\Pp kann sowohl von xovpatwpeia, wie von 
kovpatwpeiov (von DuCange lat.aus einem handschriftlichen Wérterbuch 
belegt) abgeleitet werden, vgl. tiber einen derartigen Silbenschwund 
Krauss, I, 119. Vielleicht ist indess die Form “\O")p als Singular 
erst nachtriglich von dem vermeintlichen Plural }*10")P abstrahiert 
worden, vgl. Krauss, I, 182, § 323. 

Die gleiche Erklirung unseres Wortes hat tibrigens soeben auch 
S. Fraenkel gegeben (ZDMG., LV, 355), jedoch nur vermutungs- 
weise und ohne nihere Begriindung. 


Auch Mussafia kennt beide Lesarten und erklart non myer vy 7 751 ON? 
yx7. Er scheint also an xpvmrn gedacht zu haben, in dessen romanischen 
Ableitungen (s. Kérting, No. 2296) das p durchgehends ausgefallen ist. _ 

! Siehe Du Cange s.v., wo verschiedene Belegstellen, und 8.v. covpatmpes; 
Sophocles s.v. xovparwpeia bringt zwei Belegstellen, fiihrt aber die Bedeu- 
tung public treasury unter zwei Fragezeichen an ; vgl. auch Du Cange lat. 
s.v. curator 1. mit allen Ableitungen. 
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NEUE MASORETISCHE STUDIEN. 


1. Zur Buchstabenzahl der Heiiigen Schrift und ihrer 
einzelnen Biicher. 


OnnNE handschriftliche masoretische Angaben zu kennen, habe ich 
in dieser REVIEW (VIII, 343-56) auf Grund selbststindig gemachter 
Berechnungen und Untersuchungen der iiberlieferten Gesammtsum- 
men der Buchstabenzahl des Pentateuchs und der andern zwei Theile 
der heiligen Schrift nachgewiesen, dass die Tora in runder Zahl 
300,000 Buchstaben enthalten miisse. Chr. A. Ginsburg hat nun 
in seiner neuen Pentateuchausgabe (1894) und in seiner Einleitung 
zu dieser hebriiischen Bibel (Introduction to the massoretico-critical 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, London, 1897) aus Handschriften die hier- 
her gehérigen Daten mitgetheilt, durch welche meine Behauptung, 
dass die Angabe Norzi’s im Minchath Schai am Schluss des Penta- 
teuchs, nach welcher die Gesammtzahl der Buchstaben in der Tora 
304,805 betrage, die einzig richtige ist, aus der die iibrigen als 
Varianten entstanden sind, vollkommen bestitigt wird. Denn auch 
in der mit peinlichster Genauigkeit die Buchstabensumme einer jeden 
Zeile zihlenden Handschrift Ginsburgs wird in der masoretischen 
Schlussbemerkung zum Pentateuch die genannte Endsumme angege- 
ben. Bloss in den Einsern heisst es 7 statt 5. Trotz dieser von ihm 
selbst fiir einzig richtig gehaltenen Summe citirt Ginsburg, Iniro- 
duction, p. 87, ohne Bemerkung aus einem yemenitschen Bibelcodex 
die falsche Angabe, der Pentateuch zihle 400,900 Buchstaben }. 
Diese Angabe wird als eine aus Ben-Ascher’s Bibelcodex entnommene 
bezeichnet und sie findet sich thatsichlich in Manuel du lecteur 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 150, und mit dem kleinen Unterschied, dass 
45 noch hinzugefiigt ist, in Ben-Ascher’s Dikduke Hateamim (ed. Baer- 
Strack), p. 55, worauf Ginsburg hinzuweisen unterlassen hat, ebenso 
wie Baer in seiner Anmerkung zur Stelle auf Norzi’s richtige Angabe. 
Wir haben in unseren Studien alle diese Daten besprochen und 
machen den Leser hier darauf aufmerksam, denn G. hat in seinem 


1 Mnemonikon: yn. Ginsburg sagt an derselben Stelle zwei Mal 
409,000. Dies ist jedoch falsch, denn n= 400 #>x und y=goo, 
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“Introduction ” die ganze Frage der Buchstabenzahl in vier Zeilen 
({p. 113) abgethan. 

Da unsere Berechnungen des Buchstabengehaltes der Tora aus 
verschiedenen gedruckten Bibeln durch die Angabe eines genauen, 
jede Zeile besonders zihlenden Bibelcodex bestiitigt werden, muss 
auch unsere Berechnung der Buchstabensumme der Propheten und 
Hagiographen, welche mit denselben Mitteln nach derselben Methode 
ausgefihrt worden, fiir richtig angenommen werden, wodurch unsere 
Vermuthung, dass das bekannte, die Summen der im NP) vorkom- 
menden einzelnen Buchstaben angebende Poem sich bloss auf die 
Propheten und Hagiographen beziehe, an Wahrscheinlichkeit be- 
deutend gewinnt. Leider kennt auch Ginsburg, derzeit der einzige 
Kenner der masoretischen Handschriften, keine diesbeziiglichen An- 
gaben, er hiitte sie sonst, so wie bei den einzelnen Biichern des 
Pentateuchs, auch bei den anderen Schriften der Bibel vermerkt. 
Das Poem ‘3°33 j13D bax beweist aber unzweifelhaft, dass solche 
Buchstabenzahlangaben auch fiir diese Schriften existirt haben, und 
es ist keine ungegriindete Hoffnung, dass dieselben noch zum Vor- 
schein kommen werden. Bis zu diesem Zeitpunkt wird man nicht 
umhin kénnen, sich an die Berechnungen zu halten, da die Kenntniss 
der Summe der einzelnen Buchstaben auch fiir andere Fragen von 
Wichtigkeit ist, wie eine Controverse zwischen Kautzsch und Shapira 
tiber die moabitischen Thonscherben aus dem Jahre 1878 beweist. 
Ersterer griindete nimlich seine Beweisfiihrung auf das percentuelle 
Verhiltniss der auf den moabitischen Alterthiimern und in der Bibel 
vorkommenden Buchstaben zu einander. Shapira wollte nun be- 
weisen, dass die Saadianischen Zahlen incorrect sind (Athenaeum, - 
1878, Feb. 23, No. 2626, Seite 253): “I must declare that Saadia 
Gaon... made a great blunder—neither the total of the letters 
nor the numbers of each letter are correct.” Es ist aiimlich — so 
behauptet Sh. — unmdglich, dass % 53%, 1 32%, ? 280% der Ge- 
sammtbuchstaben ausmachen sollen. Er zihlt von den Anfingen der 
biblischen Biicher je 1000 Buchstaben und bringt aus diesen Zahlen 
andere percentuelle Verhiltnisse heraus. So z. B. sollen nach Saadia 
zwischen 100 Buchstaben bloss 5-20 & vorkommen, wihrend nach 
Shapira sich 8-725 finden; umgekehrt sollen nach S. 3-60 1 vorkommen, 
wihrend sich bloss 0-745 finden. Shapira verfaihrt ganz willkirlich, 
indem er Mischle und Job, deren Anfainge ihm nicht in den Kram 
passen, ausschliesst und fiir & die aramiischen Capitel ii-vi aus 
Daniel heranzieht, wo 108 + 104 + 94+ 102+ 109 8 angetroffen werden, 
wihrend die Zahl derselben in den andern Biichern zwischen 65 und 
100 auf 1000 variiren, welch letztere Zahl nur in den Biichern der 
Kénige erreicht wird. Wie jedem bekannt, wird im Aramiischen 
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statt 7 oft 8 gesetzt (status emphaticus N nicht 7), es gelingt also 
Shap. das Kunststiick, méglichst viele 8 und wenig 7 herauszu- 
bringen. Dass jedoch das percentuelle Verhiltniss der einzelnen 
Buchstaben, vorziiglich wenn wir diejenigen des Pentateuchs mit 
denjenigen der Propheten und Hagiographen vergleichen, Bedenken 
erregt, haben wir in dieser REVIEW, VIII, 348 und 352 f. unabhingig 
von Sh. behauptet. Im Allgemeinen stimmen wir also ihm bei, 
wenn wir auch seine tendentidse Beweisfiithrung nicht billigen. Im 
Grossen und Ganzen stimmt Shapira’s Berechnung der Total-Buch- 
stabensumme der ganzen Bibel mit der von uns auf anderem Wege 
ermittelten tiberein. Er schreibt an der angefihrten Stelle wértlich : 
“In reality the Hebrew Bible has as near as possible about 1,200,000 
letters, as follows :—Genesis about 79,000 ; Exodus, 67,000; Leviticus, 
47,000; Numbers, 66,000; Deuteronomy, 54,000; Joshua, 39,500; 
Judges, 39,000; 1 and 2 Samuel, 95,000; 1 and 2 Kings, 99,000; 
Isaiah, 68,000; Jeremiah, 86,000; Ezekiel, 75,000; Minor Prophets, 
57,000; Psalms, 80,000; Proverbs, 28,000; Job, 32,000; Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, 40,000; Daniel, 
Ezra, and Nehemia, 60,000; 1 and 2 Chronicles, 99,000: making a total 
of 1,211,500 (we may reduce about 3 per cent. more, for the begin- 
ning of portions). Unsere Rechnung hat ein ahnliches Resultat 
ergeben fiir die Gesammtsumme: 1,100,000 (JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, VIII [1896, Januar], p. 351 f.). Der Pentateuch hitte nach 
Shapira’s Berechnung 313,000 oder nach Abzug von 3% beiliiufig 
304,000, was der richtigen masoretischen Angabe ganz nahe kommt. 
Ginsburg citirt in der masoretischen Schlussbemerkung zu den ein- 
zelnen Biichern des Pentateuchs aus seiner erwihnten Bibelhand- 
schrift die folgenden Zahlen: Genesis 78,064; Exodus 33,529; 
Leviticus 78,064; Numeri 63,532; Deuteronomium 54,892; der ganze 
Pentateuch 304,807. Die Addition der Einzelsummen ergibt jedoch 
308,081. Wo steckt der Fehler? Erspringt in die Augen: 1. Leviticus 
hat die Zahlangabe von Genesis; 2. Exodus hat die viel zu geringe 
Zahl 33,529, was ausgeschlossen ist, denn Exodus ist ja viel umfang- 
reicher als die andern Biicher der Tora mit Ausnahme der Genesis 
und Numeri. Da fiir die alten Masoreten zu unserem Gliick und fir 
die modernen Masoreten zu unserem Ungliick die Kunst des Addirens 
nicht existirt, wofir wir im Laufe unserer Studien Beispiele geliefert 
haben, habe ich die Mihe nicht geschont, die Einzeldaten tiber die 
Buchstabenzahl eines jeden Wochenabschnittes, welche Ginsburg am 
Schlusse derselben vermerkt, zusammen zu rechnen und dabei die 
folgenden Summen gefunden: 
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Ginsburg. 

Genesis . . . . 78,033 78,064 
Exodus . .. . 63,499 33,529 
Leviticus. . . . 41,972? 78,064 
Numeri . .. . 63,732 63,532 
Deuteronomium . 54,892 54,892 
Totalsumme. . 302,128 308,081 


Es ist evident, dass die Summen der einzelnen Biicher nach unserer 
Addition der Buchstabenzahlen der Wochenabschnitte angegeben 
werden miissen, denn so erhilt man die tiber jeden Zweifel erhabene 
Totalsumme 304,807 fiir den ganzen Pentateuch, da Abschnitt "73 
nach seinem Umfange 2679 Lettern haben mag. Bei Exodus ist aus 
nbs. owe why entstanden nbs pwoen whe, wie bei Levita in der 
Angabe der Letterzahl des Pentateuchs aus 12" pwdy geworden 
ist NII DwWwW? (REVIEW, VIII, 347). Merkwiirdigerweise sind die 
fehlenden 30 Tausender durch 30 Einser ersetzt: 529 statt 499. 
Die Divergenz bei Genesis kénnte in fhnlicher Weise erklirt 
werden, wenn man annimmt, dass 64 urspriinglich 63 war, so dass 
owden why in owen wow verschrieben oder verlesen wurde. Bei 
Leviticus dirfte die Handschrift eine andere Zahl haben, die Ueber- 
nahme der Buchstabensumme von Genesis mag dem Herausgeber zur 
Last gelegt werden. Bei Numeri stimmen die Einzelzahlen bis auf 
die Hunderter itiberein, es ist also klar, dass 532 emendirt werden 
muss in 732. Bloss bei Deuteronomium ist kein Versehen zu con- 
statiren, man sieht hieraus, dass die peinlichste Sorgfalt der Masoreten 
durch gedankenlose Abschreiber und kritiklose Bearbeiter in die 
Briiche geht. Baer hat (Orient, XII, 202, vgl. Review, VIII, 350) 
angegeben, in der Parascha MWR wiren 7213 Lettern, deren 
Merkwort IM& 8 sei, wodurch ein Druckfehler ausgeschlossen ist. 
Ginsb. zieht jetzt an’s Licht die Zahl 7234. Worte sollen in diesem 


1 Ohne die Buchstabenzahl der Parascha 173, welche Ginsb. nicht an- 
merkt, Ein Druckfehler ist bei x2, die Zahl bx orww statt Onde now. 
Von zwei Paraschen, die manchmal zusammengelesen werden, sind bloss 
J") oraz) zusammengezihit. 

2 Levita’s 600,000 Buchstaben findet man auch in der zweiten Ausgabe 
der ganzen hebriischen Bibel (Neapel, 1491-93), wo es von der Tora 
heisst: w127 Dw Mnrnw (bei Ginsb., Introduction, p. 849, n. 4). Da 
Levita die genauere Zahl 600,045 hat, wird er sie nicht aus dieser Bibel- 
ausgabe geschipft haben, sondern aus einem handschriftlichen Codex, 
der demjenigen, aus welchem die Neapolitanische Ausgabe geflossen ist, 
aihnlich sein mochte. 
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Wochenabschnitt nach Baer (1. c.) 1930, nach Ginsb. 1931 sein. Ueber 
die Angabe Levita’s und Anderer, Genesis habe 4395 Buchstaben, 
haben wir schon bemerkt, dass sie sich auf ‘M beziehe (1.c., besonders 
335, n. 1). Die Verwechslung des letzten Abschnittes mit dem ganzen 
Buche erklart sich aus dem Umstande, dass die Angabe am Scklusse 
des Buches angebracht ist, wo die auf das ganze Buch Bezug 
habenden masoretischen Notizen verzeichnet sind. Bemerkenswerth 
ist, dass Ginsb.’s Codex 4448 (nicht 4395) angibt. 


2. Zur Wortzahl der Bibel. 


Die Daten tiber die Wortzahl, von denen Jakob ben Chajim nur 
einige bekannt waren, hat Ginsb. ebenfalls ans Licht gezogen und sie 
sammt und sonders in seiner Bibelausgabe verzeichnet und in seiner 
“Einleitung” (109-113) besprochen. Von den Angaben der Tradition, 
die wir zusammengestellt haben (1. c. 356-359), spricht er nicht. Die 
Masora kennt nur die Wortzahl des Pentateuchs und aus b. Kidduschin 
30 a ist zu entnehmen, dass man die Worter der iibrigen heiligen 
Schriften auch in vormasoretischer Zeit nicht gezihlt hat, denn es 
wird bloss fiir die Tora eine Wortmitte angegeben, von den Psalmen 
bloss die Buchstabenmitte, von den iibrigen Biichern auch dies 
letztere nicht. Wenn man die Worter aller Biicher ausgeziihlt hitte, 
wire dies in jenem Zusammenhange nicht verschwiegen worden. 
Die Wortzahl der Tora soll nach Dikduke Hateamim, p. 55 oben, 
79,856 und nach Norzi, Ende des Pentateuchs, 79,876 betragen, welche 
zwei Daten nur die Variationen eines Datums sind (l.c. 358). Als 
eine dritte Angabe erscheint nun in Ginsburg’s Bibelcodex 81,404. 
Wenn wir aber, wie bei den Buchstaben, nachrechnen, stellt sich die 
Sache folgendermassen dar: 











I, Il. 

Addition der Einzeldaten. Ginsburg, am Ende der Biicher. 
Genesis . . . . . 20,633 20,612 
ods... 6 6) 's.. «36,793 16,713 
Leviticus. . . . . 411,690 20,613 
Numeri . . .. . 16,408 16,408 
Deuteronomium . . 14,294 14,294 

Totale ... . 79,738 88,640 


Weder die Addition der Einzeldaten der Wochenabschnitte, welche 
I. bietet, noch die Addition der Endstmme der einzelnen Bicher, 
welche II. zeigt, gibt die vermerkte Gesammtsumme 81,404. Auf den 
ersten Blick fillt die merkwiirdige Thatsache auf, dass bei Leviticus, 
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so wie bei den Lettern, die Wortzahl von Genesis vermerkt wird. 
Wenn man statt dieser falschen Summe die richtige, die aus der 
Addition der Wortzahl der einzelnen Wochenabschnitte sich ergebende, 
nimlich 11,690, setzt, erhalt man die Gesammtzahl von 79,717, welche 
von der von uns nachgerechneten (79,738) bloss um 21 differirt. 
Diese Differenz entsteht aus der Abweichung der Gesammtsumme der 
Genesis, welche am Ende des Buches mit 20,612 angegeben ist, 
wihrend nach der von uns vorgenommenen Addition 20,633 heraus- 
kommt. Exod., Num., und Deut. zeigen keine Divergenz. Es scheint 
mir nun ganz sicher, dass die richtige Wortzahl am Ende des Buches 
gegeben ist und dass bei irgend einem Wochenabschnitt dieses 
Buches durch Abschreibefehler die Zahl um 20 erhéht worden. Fir 
diese Annahme spricht auch der Umstand, dass die bei Leviticus 
am unrechten Orte angemerkte, weil von Genesis hergenommene, 
Zahl ebenfalls 20,612 und nicht 20,633 bietet. Ich halte es fir 
héchst wahrscheinlich, dass der Fehler sich bei nbym eingeschlichen 
hat, wo es statt 1996 heissen muss 1976 (NWW) D'Yywn) =i$=1p); denn 
in einem Madrider Manuscript (Introduction, 112) ist thatsiichlich 
19-6 angegeben, was Ginsb. nicht nach seinem Mecr. fiir fehlerhaft 
erklirt hitte, wenn er sich der Mithe unterzogen hitte, die Einzel- 
zahlen zusammen zu rechnen. Ferner ist fir NWN NYD mit Baer 
1930 statt 1931 anzunehmen. Nach Abzug dieser 21 Worter ist die 
Summe der Einzeldaten 20,612, welche am Ende des Buches als die 
Wortsumme der Genesis angegeben ist. Es gibt also im Wesent- 
lichen drei Zahlangaben fiir den ganzen Wortgehalt des Pentateuchs: 


I. 79,856 (Dikd. Hat. oder 79,876 Norzi). 


II. 79,717 (Einzeldaten der Wochenabschnitte und Biicher nach 
Ginsburg’s Ms.). 


III. 81,404 (Gesammtsumme am Ende des Pent. ibidem). 


Da I. und II. einander nahe kommen, aus verschiedenen Quellen 
stammen und auf einer Auszihlung der Worte per Zeile beruhen, 
wire man geneigt in ihnen die richtigere Wortsumme zu erblicken 
und anzunehmen, dass III. auf einen Additionsfehler zuriickgeht, was 
bei den Masora-Abschriften, wie wir schon gesehen haben, nicht zu 
den Seltenheiten gehért. Wir stellen vorerst hier noch die Wort- 
zahlen der Paraschas nach Ginsburg zusammen : 
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Genesis. Exodus. Leviticus. Numeri. Deuteronomium. 
1931 1763 1673 1823 1548 
1861 1748 1313 2264 1878 
1686 1655 1238 1840 1747 
2085 1681 1010 1540 1932 
1402 1105 1074 1409 1523 
1432 1462 1170 1245 1582 
2022 1145 868 1455 1747 
1996 1412 1614 1887 1210 (7b D*3¥3) 
1558 2002 717 1484 615 
2022 1558 1013 1461 512 
1480 1182 
1158 
20,633 16,713 11,690 16,408 14,294 


Von der allgemein anerkannten Wahrheit ausgehend, dass bei 
einer Statistik von grossen Zahlen die Unterschiede im Einzelnen 
verschwinden, habe ich die Zahlen der Lettern mit denen der Worter 
verglichen und gefunden, dass das Verhiltniss der Buchstaben zu 
den Wortern in den einzelnen Biichern der Tora das folgende ist. Es 
fallen auf je ein Wort: Genesis 3-78, Exodus 3-79, Leviticus 3-79, 
Numeri 3-89, Deut. 3-86 Buchstaben. Auffallend ist also das gegen- 
seitige Verhiltniss in erster Reihe in Numeri und in zweiter Reihe in 
Deuteronomium. Es ist also méglich, dass die 1687 Wéorter, mit 
denen die am Schlusse des Pentateuchs angegebene Gesammtsumme 
die aus den Einzeldaten sich ergebende tiberragt (81,404 gegen 79,717), 
in diesen zwei Biichern zu suchen sind. Namentlich scheint in den 
Paraschen 1302 (7393 Lettern und 1823 Wérter) und DM3°5 (7853 L. 
und 1887 W.)ein Missverhiltniss obzuwalten, denn auf jedes Wort fallen 
sogar etwas mehr als 4 Buchstaben. Oder hingt dieser Umstand mit 
der Eigenthiimlichkeit der Rede der in beiden Paraschen vorkommen- 
den Zihlungslisten zusammen? Nicht wahrscheinlich. Auch eine 
Vergleichung der Lettersumme des Pentateuchs mit der Wortsumme 
macht es wahrscheinlich, dass die Endsumme der Worter die urspriing- 
lichere und richtigere ist, so dass auf 304,807 Lettern 81,404 Worte 
fallen und nicht 79,717, denn im letzteren Falle wiirde jedes Wort 
fast ganze 4 Buchstaben umfassen, was sich uns als unwahrscheinlich 
herausgestellt hat. Wir kénnen noch eine andere Rechnung auf- 
stellen, welche erstens beweist, dass die gréssere Wortsumme 81,404 
die richtigere ist, und zweitens, dass die fehlenden Wérter in Numeri 
und Deuteronomium zu suchen sind. Der Talmud b. Kidduschin 30a 
gibt bekanntlich an, WIT 77 Lev. x. 16 bilde die Mitte der Worter 
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in der Tora. Nach den masoretischen Angaben finden sich bis zu 


dieser Stelle :— 
Genesis . . . . . + + 20,612 


PRONG 56s 5 eee ES 
Wochenabschn, SP". 1,673 
” aed et 1,313 





Totalsumme .. . 40,311 





Hierzu kommen noch die Wéorter von ‘DY bis W717 inclusive. 
Beiliufig kann dies in folgender Weise berechnet werden. Dieser 
Wochenabschnitt hat in meiner Ausgabe der englischen Bibelgesell- 
schaft 169 Zeilen und nach der Masora 1238 Worter. Auf eine Zeile 
fallen also durchschnittlich 7 Wérter, wenn die kleinere Durchschnitts- 
zahl genommen wird. Da bis W777 Zeilen gezihlt werden, dirften 
bis hierher 539 Worter vorhanden sein. Wir haben nicht nachgezihlt, 
da es auf 20-30 Worter, mehr oder weniger nicht ankommt. Also 
40,311 +549 = 40,860 = die erste Hilfte der Wortzahl der Bibel. Dies 
multiplicirt mit 2 ergibt 81,720. Man sieht also, dass die héhere 
Zahl der Wahrheit niher kommt und dass in Numeri und Deut. mehr 
Worter enthalten sind, als die Detailzahlen der Masora angeben. 


3. Zur Verseintheilung. 

Meine masoretische Studie itiber die Verseintheilung, welche in 
dieser REVIEW, IX (1896, Oktober) 122-144 utid X (1897, April) 
471-490 erschienen ist, hat Ginsburg in seiner “ Introduction” nicht 
mehr beriicksichtigen kinnen. Er behandelt Seite 68-107 von den 
sechs Capiteln meiner Abhandlung bloss das in den zwei letzten 
verarbeitete Material, und auch dies nicht vollstindig, da er sich 
lediglich auf die Vorfihrung der in den von ihm benutzten Bibel- 
handschriften und alten Bibelausgaben vorgefundenen Angaben iiber 
die Zah] der Verse der einzelnen Biicher der heiligen Schrift, sowie 
der Endsummen der drei Theile und der ganzen Bibel, beschrinkt. 
Ich habe dasselbe Material aus Ginsburg’s The Massorah und aus 
anderen Werken der Litteratur geschépft und finde jetzt, dass dasselbe 
trotz der von G. herangezogenen und fast ausschliesslich verwendeten 
Handschriften kaum vermehrt worden. Das eigene Masorawerk nennt 
G. nicht, natiirlich werden die dort gemachten verschiedenartigen 
Fehler, die ich berichtigt habe, nicht verbessert'. Es freut mich, 


1 Siehe z. B. J. Q. R., X, 478, n. 1 und 2; 482 (A%é*4 zu emendiren in 
ime). Im Allgemeinen die Emendationen 479 ff. Man vgl. Introduc- 
tion, 75, 77, 80, wo bei sy N, NI, NPE, YUN, Wa, die in The Massorah 
vorkommenden irrigen Angaben, welche ich l.c., p. 479, besprochen habe, 
mit Stillschweigen tibergangen werden. 
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dass G. in vielen Punkten dasselbe lehrt, was auch ich gefunden habe, 
in mehreren Einzelheiten fordert jedoch seine Darstellung die Kritik 
heraus, welche ich bei der Autoritit, die Ginsburg als Masoret ge- 
niesst, nicht verschweigen zu dtirfen glaube. 

Als ein unkritisches Verfahren muss es bezeichnet werden, wenn 
aus geringfiigigen Abweichungen in den Verszahlsummen sofort auf 
differirende Zihlungen, Verseintheilungen oder gar Masoraschulen 
gefolgert wird, statt zu constatiren, dass der Abschreiber, der selbst 
ein Masoret gewesen sein mag, falsch gelesen oder gerechnet hat. 
So z. B. hat Wochenabschnitt snbyn3 nach allen Mss. 136 Verse, 
bloss ein Ms. gibt 135, es ist also evident, dass hier ein Irrthum in 
der Zihlung vorliegt. G. jedoch sagt: “This probably exhibits a 
variation in the verse-divisions which obtained in another School” 
(p. 80). Wenn fiir 18" einige Codices 126, andere 127 Verse angeben, 
ist’s klar, dass hier Variationen zwischen 13? und f3P vorliegen, wie 
ich schon J. Q. R., X, 482 bemerkt habe; G. (83) hingegen spricht 
von “a School which counted one verse more in this Parasha.” Baer 
hat fiir die Verszahl des Jesaia 1292 angegeben mit dem selbst fabri- 
cirten Merkwort 72°98 gegen die masoretische Ueberlieferung, welche 
bloss N¥“N oder AYN kennt. Schon Geiger hat diesen Vorwurf gegen 
Baer erhoben (Jiidische Zeitschrift, X,195f.). Ginsb.erhebt, ohne Geiger 
zu erwihnen, dieselbe Kinwendung, wozu er aber wenig Berechtigung 
hat, denn er selbst hat, The Massorah, II, fol. 452, col. b, dieselbe Summe 
verzeichnet. Aus der Endsumme fiir die Verszahl der Propheten und 
aus der iiberall gleichen Versmitte des Buches ist mit Sicherheit 
zu entnehmen, dass 1291 die richtige Summe ist. Da aber das 
Mnemonikon N¥"W8 (1 Kénige, xvi. 9) dem Abschreiber als Unform 
erschien, setzte er an dessen Stelle AY"N. G. (Introduction, 92) folgert 
trotzdem, dass es eine Schule gegeben haben miisse “ which divided 
some of the verses differently, so as to obtain four more verses than 
the majority of the MSS. give” und fihrt auch in seiner Edition 
AYN als andere Lesart an. Abweichende masoretische Schulen nimmt 
G. noch an bei Samuel (p. 99), wo die eine Angabe 1504, die andere 
1506 hat!; ferner etwas Aehnliches bei Amos (p. 96). Ganz eigen- 
thiimlich ist es, wenn G. (p. 99) fiir die zw6lf Propheten ein Ms. citirt, 
welches mit allen iibrigen und mit den Editionen die Verssumme mit 
1050 und ebenso tibereinstimmend die Versmitte mit Micha, iii. 12 
angibt, in den den einzelnen kleinen Propheten hinzugefiigten Vers- 
summen jedoch einige fehlerhafte Daten hat, so dass durch Addition 


1 Beispiele fiir die Verwechslung von 1 (4) und } (6) findet man nicht 
selten : Amos 144 statt 146 (Introd., p.99); own? 66 statt 64 (J.9.2., 
X, 481). ; 
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bloss 1044 Verse herauskommen, und hieraus auf eine differirende 
Versabtheilung schliesst. Wie weit es G. in dieser Beziehung treibt, 
zeigt seine Besprechung der Verszahl von Ezra-Nehemia, wo die 
Kritiklosigkeit ganz besonders in die Augen springt. Es wird Seite 
104 aus drei Codices als Verssumme 685 und aus zwei Codices 688 
angefihrt. Als Versmitte ist in allen Nehemia, iii. 32 vermerkt. 
Bis zu diesem Verse ziihlt man inclusive 343 Verse. Da der die Mitte 
bezeichnende Vers bei geraden Verssummen schon zur zweiten Vers- 
zahlhilfte gezihlt wird, diirften in Ezra-Nehemia nicht 686, sondern 
bloss 685 Verse enthalten sein, was von den Masoreten, welche bloss 
688 und 686 vermerkt haben, mit Ausnahme von Jakob ben Chajim, 
der 688 und 685 gibt, nicht angegeben worden (vgl. meine Erérterung 
REVIEW, X, 487 f.). Ich bin also der Meinung, dass die urspriingliche 
Versangabe 685 gelautet hat: M5, woraus MBA entstanden ist. Fir 
diese Annahme spricht auch die tradirte Endsumme von 8064 Versen 
fiir simmtliche Hagiographen, welche bei der Annahme, Ezra-Nehemia 
habe 686 (nicht 685) Verse, nur dann herausgebracht werden kann, 
wenn fiir Proverbien 914 angenommen wird, was angesichts der 
Thatsache, dass schon der Mjdrasch von 915 Versen spricht, seine 
Schwierigkeiten hat (cf. REVIEW, ib.). Falsch ist aber Ginsburg's 
Behauptung, dass die Versabtheilung der Editionen die Zahl 685 zeigt, 
denn man findet in den meisten Ausgaben 686, bloss Ginsburg’s 
Bibelausgabe hat 685, weil in dieser der ganze Vers vii. 68 ausgeschieden ist 
(Note z. St. und Introd., p.830). G. gibt fiir simmtliche Capitel dieselben 
Verssummen, welche alle Editionen haben, bloss fiir c. vii verzeichnet 
corrumpirt worden (vgl. Minchath Schai z. St.; warum wiirdigt G. in 
Introd., p. 104, den von ihm eliminirten Vers keines Wortes?). Das 
Merkwort OM (G., 104, n. 3, wo NX TY Druckfehler ist; ebenso AYIN 
ib., n. 2, statt ABW) ist erst nach dieser Corruption gepragt worden, 
wie bei 81 das Mnemonikon W'ptn’, nachdem, aus dem einzig 
correkten {DP, iP geworden (REviEW, X, 479). Die Zahl 688 ist mit 
der allgemein tradirten Summe 8,064 (63) fir simmtliche Biicher der 
Hagiographen nicht vereinbar. Wie kann man also hier von “zwei 
Masoraschulen”’ reden ? 

Als Versmitte verzeichnen die Masoreten bei ungeraden Verssummen 
denjenigen Vers, welcher zwischen den zwei Vershilften die richtige 
Mitte bildet und weder zur ersten noch zur zweiten Halfte gezihlt 
wird. Hingegen bei geraden Summen, wo dies nicht mdglich ist, 
wird der erste Vers der zweiten Hilfte angegeben'’. Jeder wird es 


1 Die Wortmitte des Pentateuchs wird Kiddushin, 30a und sonst mit 
tr why (Lev. x. 16) angegeben, d. h. das erate Wort gehiért zur ersten 
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fir selbstverstindlich finden, dass man als Fundort denjenigen Bibel- 
vers angibt, welcher von der Masora citirt wird. Unser Verf. befolgt 
ein eigenthiimliches Verfahren. In den masoretischen Schlussbe- 
merkungen seiner Bibelausgabe werden richtig consequent die 
Versnummern verzeichnet, welche die die Versmitte bezeichnenden 
Bibelworte enthalten. In seinem Masorawerke (II, fol. 450-453) 
geschieht dies bloss bei den Versmitten der fiinf Biicher der Tora und 
bei Ezra-Nehemia. Bei den Propheten und allen anderen Hagio- 
graphen hingegen wird zu der richtig angefithrten Bibelstelle der 
Masoreten stets die vorhergehende Versnummer verzeichnet, z. B. zu 
Josua ‘xiii. 25 IWMI) Y¥M)” u.s.w. Man kénnte diese Kigenthiim- 
lichkeit hinnehmen, wenn G. hiermit andeuten wollte, dass die an- 
gefiihrten Bibelworte schon in dem zur zweiten Hialfte gehdérenden 
1. Verse enthalten sind. Allein er thut dies auch bei solchen biblischen 
Biichern, deren Verssumme eine ungerade Zahl ist, wo also dies nicht 
der Fall ist. Die Verssumme ist eine ungerade Zahl in Jeremia, 
Jechezkel, Psalmen, Proverbien, Job (nach G. 1075), Hohelied, Ruth, 
Esther und Chronik. Es ist also falsch, wenn als Versmitte fiir 
Jeremias xxviii. 10 statt xxviii. 11 verzeichnet ist, denn nur die 
letztere Stelle bildet die richtige Mitte, weil sie weder zur ersten 
noch zur zweiten Hilfte der Verse gehért. So verhilt es sich auch 
bei den anderen Biichern. Die ganze Bibel hat nach G. (1. c., fol. 453) 
23,203 Verse, dennoch vermerkt er bei der richtig citirten Versmitte 
PDD “VI VPND Jer. vi. 6 statt vi.7. Die fir Daniel citirte Versmitte 
v. 29 habe ich schon REvIEW, X, 488, n. 6, geriigt, jetzt erfahre ich 
aus Introduction, dass G. dies aus einer verballhornten Angabe des 
Jakob ben Chajim herausgelesen hat '. In seiner Introduction befolgt 


Hilfte, das zweite zur zweiten Hilfte, und nicht, dass t17 am Ende und 
17 am Anfange der Zeile geschrieben werden miisse, wie man schon in 
alter Zeit interpretirt hat (Naheres in mein Zur Linleitung in die Heilige 
Schrift, 109 ff.). Hieraus folgt, dass die Wortzahl der Tora eine gerade 
sein miisse, wie die beiden oben c. 2 angefiihrten Angaben thatsichlich 
tradiren. Richtig fasst G., Introduction, p. 86, diese masoretische Angabe, 
aber auf die Missdeutung der fraglichen Notiz macht er nicht auf- 
merksam, weder an dieser Stelle, noch in seiner Hebrew Bible, wo 
ohne Wort angemerkt wird : ‘ob 44 pO ATW wen WY. Dies ist iiberdies 
noch falsch, denn es muss heissen : TOW WeN2 TY THW MDI ws. G. muss 
nimlich ty meinen, denn er fiigt hinza myn rMAT sn WM. G. miisste 
sich mehr um die neuere Litteratur kiimmern, in seiner Introduction hitte 
meine im Jahre 1897 erschienene Schrift Zur Einleitung schon beriicksichtigt 
werden kénnen, 

1 Daniel hat bei G. kein Gliick, denn in seiner Introduction, wo er seinen 
Fehler verbessert, gibt er nach der in The Massorah befolgten Methode 
vi. 11 als Versmitte, durch einen Druckfehler auch vi. 17, wahrend es 
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unser Verf. die combinirte Methode, in den meisten Fallen die seiner 
Ausgabe, bei Josua, Richter, Koheleth, Daniel und Chronik die seines 
Masorawerkes, so dass er in der Einleitung andere Versmitten ver- 
zeichnet als in seiner Bibel! Bei Jeremia wird (Introd., 92-93) gar 
keine Versmitte angegeben und bloss als “inexplicable fact” erwihnt, 
dass die editio princeps der Propheten (Neapel, 1486-87), die erste 
Ausgabe der ganzen Bibel (Soncino, 1488) und die zweite (Neapel, 
1491-93) vor xxvi. 1 SM setzen. Nun ist xxvi. 1 die Versmitte von 
Ezechiel und es liegt fiir jeden, der die geschriebenen und gedruckten 
masoretischen Notizen nicht fiir unfehlbar hilt, auf der Hand, dass 
hier ein Irrthum vorliegt : die Versmitte von Ezechiel wurde bei dem 
neben ihm stehenden Propheten, Jeremia, angebracht, weil der Cor- 
rector sich in der masoretischen Liste versehen hat. Die zwei spiiteren 
Ausgaben sind von der ilteren abhingig. Dass diese 3 ersten Aus- 
gaben in dem behandelten Punkte nicht zuverliissig sind, beweist 
auch die Thatsache, dass sie, fiir Jesaia, xxxvi. 1 als Mitte des Buches 
bezeichnen. G. (p. 92) weiss sich dies nicht zu erkliiren. Uns scheint 
es, dass die Herausgeber zu dieser irrigen Angabe verleitet worden 
sind, weil mit c. xxxvi. die Prophetien zu Ende sind und die historischen 
Capitel beginnen, hier also inhaltlich gleichsam die zweite Hilfte 
des Buches seinen Anfang nimmt. In der Tabelle (Introd., p. 850), 
wo die Versmitten aus der Bibelausgabe, Neapel, 1491-93, verzeichnet 


richtig heissen muss vi. 12, da Daniel 357, also eine ungerade Verszahl 
hat. Als Verssumme citirt G. aus 3 Bibelcodices 357, addirt auch richtig 
die angefiihrten Verssummen der 12 Capitel des Buches und setzt zum 
Schluss ‘‘= 357.” So auf S. 103. Auf der nichsten Seite heisst es jedoch 
schon, dass bis vi. 11 179 Verse geziihlt werden (was falsch ist, denn es sind 
nur 178), ebenso wie fiir die zweite Hilfte, ‘‘ making a total of 358. This is 
exactly the number of verses according to the computation of our present 
text.” Wie kann man sich in 12 Zeilen so widersprechen? In der 
Bibelausgabe wird richtig 357 vermerkt. Jntrod., p. 850, ist unter M. T. 
“vi. 1” Druckfehler statt vi. 11, richtiger 12, wie in Hebr. Bible z. Stelle und 
in Schlussbemerkung.—Die Versmitte iii. 32 fiir Klagelied in The Massorah 
ist Druckfehler statt iii. 33 nach G.’s Verfahren (statt iii. 34). Introd., 
p. 104, wird xxv. 23 als Versmitte fiir die Chronik citirt, und gesagt, dies 
stimme mit der Totalsumme, welche die Verszahlen der einzelnen Capitel 
ergeben. Die Addition p. 105, wo c. xxvii. in 24 +10 Verse zerlegt wird, 
zeigt jedoch, dass G. selbst c. xxvii. 24 fiir die Versmitte hilt, was auch 
richtig ist, wenn man 24 in 25 verbessert, da Chronik eine ungerade 
Verssumme hat. Auch in den zwei Tabellen, welche die verzeichneten 
Versmitten der editio princeps der ganzen Bibel (Soncino, 1488) und der editio 
secunda (Neapel, 1491-93) den Versmitten des textus receptus gegeniiber 
stellen (Introd., p. 830 und 850), heisst es: ‘‘ Mas. Text. 1 Chronik. xxvii. 
25.” Die zweite Ausgabe hat xxv. 23, wie die p. 104 genannten 3 Codices. 
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werden, ist xxvi. 1 fiir Jesaia ein Druckfehler, es passirt also Ginsburg 
dasselbe, was dem alten Drucker. Dieser gab die Versmitte des 
Ezechiel, xxvi. 1, fiir Jeremia, G. gibt dieselbe auch schon fiir Jesaia. 
An der Hand der soeben erwihnten Tabelle und der Hebrew Bible 
will ich die Verwirrung beleuchten, welche G. durch sein inconse- 
quentes Verfahren anrichtet. Nach Introd., p. 850, ist die Versmitte 
in M. T. 1 Sam. xxviii. 23, ebenso nach Hebrew Bible zur selben 
Stelle: “BON '¥n; in der masoretischen Schlussbemerkung jedoch 
heisst es, Versmitte sei 1. Buch, xxviii. 24; Introd., p. 89 f., wird dieselbe 
Versmitte gemeint, aber Vers 23 angegeben (nach G.’s Methode, den 
vorhergehenden Vers zu nennen), obgleich Ginsb. selbst einige Zeilen 
weiter aus einem Codex als abweichende Versmitte Vers 23 citirt (statt 
22 nach seiner Methode). G. hilt fir die Versmitte des textus 
receptus 1 Sam. xxviii. 24, wird aber durch seine eigene Methode 
irregefiihrt und verzeichnet in Hebrew Bible zu Vers 23 “DDN ‘YN; 
hierdurch verleitet, gibt er in der Tabelle (Introd., p. 850) ebenfalls 
Vers 23 als Versmitte des masoretischen Textes. Jetzt kommt die 
Komik: die editio Neapel, 1491-93, hat ebenfalls V. 24, wie der mas. 
Text, als Versmitte, dies wird jedoch als Abweichung verzeichnet. 
G. verwirrt nicht nur den Leser, sondern auch sich selbst, indem er 
dieselbe Versmitte bald als Vers 23, bald als 24 bezeichnet und so 
Differenzen statuirt wo keine sind.—Jesaia, xxvi. 1 ist Druckfehler 
fiir xxxvi. 1, die editio Neapel stimmt hier mit editio Soncino (Introd., 
p. 830) tiberein, welche ebenfalls xxxvi. 1 als Versmitte hat, wie aus 
Introd., p. 93, zu ersehen ist. Dies habe ich schon oben bemerkt.— 
Ebenso ist schon bemerkt worden, dass Jeremia, xxvi. 1 in beiden 
Editionen durch ein Versehen entstanden ist, da xxvi. 1 die Versmitte 
von Ezechiel ist. Bezeichnend fiir die Inconsequenz ist, dass in 
Hebrew Bible bei Jesaia xxxvi. 1 nicht vermerkt ist: manche Bibel- 
ausgabe verzeichnet hier die Versmitte, wihrend bei Jeremia xxvi. 1, 
welche Versmitte ebenso falsch ist, dies ja vermerkt wird. Was die 
recipirte Versmitte von Jeremia betrifft, wird an der Hauptstelle 
(Introd., p. 93) tberhaupt keine erwahnt ; in The Massorah, II, fol. 452, 
wird citirt xxviii. 11 und als Fundort xxviii. 10 angegeben; in 
Hebrew Bille au beiden Versen "5D" ‘YN ND angemerkt, in der 
masoretischen Schlussformel zu diesem Buche jedoch bloss xxviii. 11 
angegeben ; in der Tabelle, Introd., p. 850, als M.T. xxviii. 10, in der 
andern Tabelle, p. 830, ebenfalls als M. T. xxviii. 10 oder 11 ange- 
geben.— Nach Introd., p. 850, hat die zweite Ausgabe der Bibel gar 
keine Versmitte fiir Ezechiel, nach ib., p. 94, jedoch xxv. 15 ; in Hebrew 
Bible wird diese Abweichung nirgends angemerkt, obgleich sie. sich 
nach p. 93 in allen drei ersten Ausgaben der H. Schrift befinden soll. 
Bei Koheleth hingegen wird auf Grund der zweiten Ausgabe, wie aus 
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der Tabelle, p. 850, hervorgeht, auch bei vii. 1 angemerkt “BOM ‘sn 
und zwar ohne Hinweis auf die Quelle, obgleich nach Introd., p. 103, 
die MSS. einhellig vi. 9 (soll heissen 10) verzeichnen. Bei vi. 10 steht 
auch einfach “DDN ‘YN, als wiren beide Angaben gleich berechtigt, 
wofir sie auch G. nicht hilt, denn die Versmitte vii. 1 wiirdigt er, 
Introd., p. 103, gar keiner Erwihnung. Bei Esther ist G. nicht wort- 
karg, da citirt er in Hebrew Bible die abweichende Versmitte bei 
vi. I aus der dritten Ausgabe. 

In der mehrfach erwihnten Neapolitaner Ausgabe wird bei Josua 
als Versmitte xiii. 17 vermerkt, wihrend die richtige Versmitte xiii. 26 
ist’, Die Entstehung dieser irrthiimlichen Angabe erklirt sich befrie- 
digend aus dem gleichen Anfangswort der zwei Verse: xiii. 17 IWN, 
xiii. 26 fiawnd). Aehnlich wird auch die abweichende Versmitte 
derselben Ausgabe bei Ruth zu begreifen sein. Der die Mitte be- 
zeichnende Vers wird nicht immer mit den ersten, sondern auch mit 
den charakteristischen Worten citirt. Beim Prediger z. B. wird 
vi. 10 bald mit "35 AMY AY, bald mit pd Soy dy angefiihrt. 
Man mag also den mittleren Vers von Ruth mit WS Dyn DY 
ppastn % (ii. 21) angegeben haben, was der Drucker oder ein 
Abschreiber mit ‘N32 Dy j}Pp3IN 75) verwechselt hat. In derselben 
Ausgabe wird ja auch, wie wir gesehen haben, die Versmitte des 
Ezechiel irrthimlich bei Jeremia angemerkt. 

Die Versmitte des Pentateuchs soll nach einer Angabe (Soferim, 
ix. 10) Lev. viii. 23 ONY sein. Die Vermuthung, welche J. Q. R., 
IX, 486 ausgesprochen wurde, dass ’#") (= DY") Lev. viii. 23) filsch- 
lich in ONW”) aufgelést worden, findet sich schon bei Jakob Brill 
in der von Weiss und Friedmann redigirten hebriischen Zeitschrift 
Beth Talmud, I (1881), p. 110. Norzi (Minchath Schai zu Lev. viii. 8) 
corrigirt ohne Weiteres die Versmitteangabe des Trakiates Soferim 
nach der Masora und bemerkt iiber die Versmitteangabe des Talmuds, 
Kidduschin, 30a, sowie tiber die andern Schwierigkeiten, welche diese 
Talmudstelle in Bezug auf die Verszahl des Psalters und der Chronik 
bietet, der Prophet Elia wird sie lésen. N. Briill (Jahrbiicher, 1X, 124) 
will die Schwierigkeiten der genannten Talmudstelle, tiber welche wir 
J. Q. R., IX, 475, n. 33 477, n. 1, gehandelt haben, in folgender Weise 
lésen. Die Angabe, der Psalter habe 5896 Verse, erhilt man, wenn man 
die Verssummen von Psalmen, Spriiche, Job, Hohelied und Prediger 
addirt = 5851. Abgesehen von allem Anderen, haben diese Biicher 
bloss 4856: Brill hat sich in der Addition mit 1000 geirrt. Die fir 


' Auch Norzi zur Stelle erwihnt diese Abweichung. Aus der Vers- 
summe beweist er, dass die bekannten zwei Verse in c, xxi. nicht zum 
Buche gehdren, wie G., Introd., p. 88. 
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Chronik tradirten 5880 Verse sollen die Verssummen der Biicher: 
Chronik, Daniel, Ezechiel, zwélf Propheten und 5 Megilloth ergeben 
=5869. Briill hat sich auch hierin geirrt, denn die Addition der Verse 
dieser biblischen Schriften ergibt bloss 5190. Es wire iibrigens un- 
begreiflich, wie dieselbe Baraitha die Verse von Hohelied und 
Prediger zweimal zihlen kann, ein Mal bei Psalmen und ein anderes 
Mal bei Chronik. 

Zum Pentateuch.—Zu Genesis, xxxv. 22, woriiber J. Q.R., IX, 479, 
gehandelt worden, vergleiche man noch D'1NI0 NIwN, ed. Harkavy, 
pp. 96 und 309 (Nr. 308), ferner Minchath Schai zur Stelle. Ueber 
die Verstheilung des Dekalogs spricht Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 76 
und 78, wogegen ich auf meine Ansfiihrungen (l.c.) verweise. Man 
kann den Dekalog in 10 oder 13 Verse theilen, nicht aber in 12, wie 
G. behauptet. Wenn aber auch dies angenommen wird, kann man 
doch nicht sagen, der Unterschied zwischen der Verssumme 5845 und 
5843 fiir den Pentateuch gehe auf diese verschiedene Versabtheilung 
zuriick (G., p. 85), denn das Zehnwort kommt ja im Pentateuch zwei 
Mal vor (Ex. xx. und Deut. v.); man kann doch nicht annehmen, 
derselbe Masoret habe den Dekalog ein Mal fiir 10 und ein anderes 
Mal fiir 12 Verse genommen?—Ueber Ex. xv. 1 und Deut. xvi. 3 
handelt Geiger Jiidische Zeitschrift, X, 193.— Die Masora verzeichnet 
im Pentateuch separat, wo je 1000 Verse beginnen und enden, welche 
Angaben auch wir besprochen haben (l.c.). Fiir das dritte Tausend 
wird angegeben: pYpi0'D AON tdoNN ND DWI TY TD I, d.h. von 
Ex. xvii. 16 bis Lev. xi. 8, beide inclusive, sind 1000 Verse. G., p.'86, 
n. 1, meint, es sei schwer zu. sagen, ob auf Lev. xi. 8 oder xi. 11 
hingewiesen sei. Es ist aber nichts leichter als das, denn erstens 
zeigt dies die einfache Addition, zweitens beginnt Lev. xi. 11 mit 
psd yn YP’. Wenn dieser Vers gemeint wire, wiirde die Angabe 
mit diesen Worten gemacat worden sein (J. Q. R., IX, 481 unten, ist 
xi. 7 in xi. 8 zu verbessern). Bei ‘32¥ (Introd., p. 78) ist NI3Y = 
91 Druckfehler fiir 7'73Y, ebenso 44 Verse fiir 72737 NNN (p. 85) statt 
41; p. 103 ist fir MWU" zu lesen OWL (G. verbessert einen Schreib- 
fehler mit einem Druckfehler); p. 106 lies yiad statt yund. Ueber 
die letzten 8 Verse der Tora (J. Q. R., IX, 132, n. 5) siehe noch 
Israelsohn, Revue des Etudes Juives, XX, 304-307. Ueber die Verse, 
bei welchen die Abtheilung keine entschiedene ist (Y137 pnd PS WR), 
was l.c. 129, n. 7, und 139, n. 2, beriihrt worden, siehe Aruch s.v. ‘p37 
(Kohut, III, 226) und Norzi zu Ex. xxiv. 5; xxv. 34; Deut. xxxi. 16; 
Hohelied, i. 2. Zu Deut. xxv. 2 (l.c. 140, n. 4) siehe noch Norzi z. 
St. Ueber PDD 5D auch Responsen der Gaonim, ed. Harkavy, Nr. 217 
(p. 103, Zeile 6). 

Die Differenzen zwischen dem Talmud und der Masora in Bezug auf 


Bb2 
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die Versabtheilung haben wir J.Q. R., IX, 140-142, besprochen. Zu 
den angefiihrten 10 Beispielen kann ich jetzt noch eines hinzufagen, 
nimlich Obadja, Vers 9 und 10, wo nach Halichoth Kedem, p. 19, mit 
Berufung auf Eichhorn’s Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, I, 77, 
zwischen der Masora und dem pal. Talmud, Pea I, eine Differenz 
obwalten soll. Die Meinungsverschiedenheiten zwischen den Madin- 
chaé (Ostlinder=Babylonier) und den Maarbaé (Westlander=Palas- 
tinenser) habe ich ].c. nur mangelhaft verzeichnet. Ohne auf kritische 
Sichtung und auf Vollstandigkeit Anspruch zu erheben, hole ich hier 
auf Grund der Mittheilungen Ginsburg’s in seiner Introduction das 
Folgende nach. Nach Madinchaé sind je zwei Verse: Gen. xxxv. 2; 
Jer. xxxiv. 2 und xxxviii. 2; Psalm xc. 1. Hingegen sind nach 
Madinchaé je ein Vers: Richter, viii. 29, 30; Psalm xxii. 5, 6; lii. 1, 2; 
liii. 1,2; cxxix. 5,6, und noch mehrere. Wie bekannt, folgt unsere 
Textrecension so in diesem wie in anderen Punkten den Maarbaé.— 
Die Vermuthung, S. Baer habe manche mnemonische Zeichen selbst 
erfunden (l.c. p. 478, n. 3), finde ich bei Ginsburg bestitigt. Die 
D'D"D Hosea M”¥3P (Introd., p. 95); Joel 530 (ib., 96); Maleachi 
Vn (ib., 98) und andere finden sich in den Handschriften und alten 
Drucken nicht, wie Ginsburg ausdriicklich bemerkt. 

Ich betone zum Schluss dieser vor etwa finf Jahren geschriebenen 


Abhandlung noch einmal, dass ich lediglich die Geschichte der 
Verseintheilung gegeben habe. Das Princip, nach welchem die 
Tradition und ihre Erbin, die Masora, in den prosaischen Bitchern 
verfahren sind, ist noch aufzuhellen. Auffallend kurz scheinen mir 
z. B. Num. i. 6-16; x. 13-28; xxxiii. 10 ff.; Deut. xiv. 11-20 (vgl. 
Lev. xi. 14-20), und noch viele andere. 


Lupwie BLav. 
BUDAPEST. 
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ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR DES MITTELALTERS'. 


D. Wenn die Baudenkmdler der Juden nicht in grosser Zahl bekannt 
sind, so fehlte es dazu nicht an Emsigkeit und Geduld; die musivische 
Arbeit der jiidischen Literatur beweist Geduld und Sinn fiir Arbeiten 
der Ewigkeit. Die Erzihlung von Choni ha-Meaggel, der die 
Tamarinde pflanzt, beweist auch die Anerkennung der Sorge fir 
kiinftige Geschlechter. An die wenigen Denkmiiler aus der israeli- 
tischen Vorzeit in Palistina klammerten sich fromme Legenden und 
miissige Bettelei, wenn nicht gar frommer Betrug, wie schon bei 
Arabern (Goldziher, Muh. Studien, II). Die Kritik kann hier nicht zu 
scharf sein. In Paliastina bildet den Mittelpunkt der jiidischen 
Reliquien, wenn man so sagen darf, die Westmauer des Tempels; die 
daran gekniipfte Sage drang selbst in die arabische Literatur. Mose 
Chagis verdffentlichte in Altona 1738 ein Schriftchen (‘yo nds nwa, 
s. ZDMG., V, 380), welches hauptsichlich die Echtheit des Mauer- 
restes verteidigt. An diese Mauer kniipft sich auch ein sonstiges 
Interesse, z. B. der sogenannte Grundstein *. 

Die jiidische Baukunst konnte sich nicht auf die eigene Wohnung 
verlegen, da die Juden meistens eines festen Wohnsitzes entbebrten, 
nicht auf dffentliche Gebiude, weil sie des Vaterlandes entbehrten ; 
selbst das Gotteshaus durfte nicht ans helle Licht treten. Also blieb 
nur das Haus der Ewigkeit, nb n3, ail a didior oixos der Aegypter 
(Serapeum, 1846, S. 43), wonach die sentimentale Betrachtung in 
der Monatsschrift, Jahrgang II, 1853, freilich ihren Boden verliert. 
S. auch Wellhausen, Skizzen, III, 7. Der Ausdruck fehlt bei Perles, 
Leichenfeierlichkeiten, 1861, 8. 6. Aber auch die Ruhe des Grabes 
ward ihnen oft verweigert oder nur unter schweren Opfern gestattet. 
“Der jiidische Leibzoll " wurde oft auch an der Grenze des Lebens 


1 Continued from J. Q. R., XV, 329. 

2 Damit zusammenhingend ist die Sage vom Sarge Muhammed’s u. dgl. 
s. mein Intorno ad alcuni passi rel. alla calamita, Roma, 1871. Uber nw yar 
s. die Artikel in Luncz, Jeruschalajim, Jahrg. V, Heft 2, S. 111, Heft 3, 
S. 244, wo S. 242 w:nbe fiir Yosh DoNdN. 
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verlangt, woher wohl auch das frihe Begraben teilweise abzu- 
leiten ist. 

Von den Synagogen gehéren zu den iltesten die der “Syrer” (MDI3 
mower) in Cairo (Munk, Annales, III, 74; Saphir, Iben Safir, 1866) ; 
die Alt-Neuschule in Prag (nach der Legende *83N by) ; die Wormser 
(Epstein in Monatsschr., 1896). Die Synagoge zu Paris hat Philipp 
der Schine seinem Kutscher geschenkt (Zunz, Zur Gesch., 399). 

Die Grabmdler und ihre Inschriften sind an sich wichtig genug, um 
eine ausfiihrliche Besprechung zu rechtfertigen ; es sind diese Betrach- 
tungen Immortellen, welche auch die strengste Orthodoxie auf die 
Graber zu pflanzen gestatten darf. 

Uber den Ritus der Grabschriften s. L. Low, Ben Chananja, 1866, 
S. 779, 838. 

Die Kritik erhielt in neuerer Zeit einen Anstoss durch die Erfin- 
dungen des Karaiten Firkowitz. 

Was die dussere Gestalt der Grabdenkmiiler betrifft, so zeichnet sich 
namentlich der alte Friedhof zu Prag durch grosse, massenhafte 
Steingruppen aus. Eine Abbildung in grossem Formate erschien bei 
Pascheles in Prag, s. auch Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 1839. 
Hierher gehért das Buch von Foges, Alterthiimer der Prager Josefstadt 
(der Kupferstichtitel lautet: ‘‘Andenken an die Alterthtimer, u. s. w., 
gesammelt von Podiebrad, erstem Conductore bei der Beerdigungs- 
briiderschaft und "—so in 1. Auflage—“ Custos des alten israelitischen 
Friedhofes'!,” Prag, 1855); die 2. Auflage, 1862 (HB., V, 136, Nr. 818) 
kenne ich nicht aus Autopsie; 3. Aufl., 1870, Dieses Buch enthilt 
hauptsichlich eine dussere’ Beschreibung des Gottesackers. In der 
3. Auflage, S. 13, heisst es: ‘‘ Dem Staube der hier Ruhenden u. s. w. 
wurde die unvergessliche Ehre zu Theil, dass S. Maj. Franz Josef 
u.s.w. auf diesem Grabe wandelten."*— Die Altneusynagoge ist in 
den Jahren 1336-98 schon umgebaut worden. Das angebliche Jahr 
592 der Griindung stimmt merkwiirdigerweise mit dem angeblich 
iiltesten Grabstein vom Jahre 606; allerdings, denn auch dieser 
Grabstein ist nicht alter als 1390, und zwar nicht auf dem jetzigen, 
alten Gottesacker, sondern auf der Kleinseite gefunden (s. Rapoport 
zu Gal-Ed; beachtenswert ist der Ausdruck /O6); in der 3. Auflage, 
S. 17, bedauert der Herausgeber, dass Rapoport als Aaronide den 
Friedhof nie betreten durfte). 

Neben den wirklichen Resten alter Baukunst finden sich auch alte 
Legenden. Kin angebliches Grab Esra’s, welches im Dorfe Sennaan 
unterhalten wird (nach Jakut, vor 1179; s. ZDMG., XVIII, S. 423), 
ist nach jiidischen Quellen in Bagdad (Hamaggid, 1863, S. 316; 


1 Erinnert an den “Privatdocenten” in Lissa in Kampf’s Biographie 
des Akiba Eger. 
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Kampf in Frankel's Monatsschrift, IX, 1860, 8. 217 —nach Charisi, 
Kap. 35); Daniel’s Grab in Susa (Weil, Chalifen, III, Anhang I, 
S. ix; Justi, Gesch. d. Or, 8.130; Schreiner, Beitrdge zur Gesch. der 
theolog. Bewegung im Islam, 1899, S. 106 des Abdrucks aus ZDMG.), 
oder der hingende Sarg schon in alten Commentaren zu Kusari, IV, 
11 (s. Fabricius, Cod. pseud., p. 1124); das Grab von Mardochai und 
Esther (Jewish Chronicle, 1862, Juli, deutsch im “Israelit,’’ Rev. d. Et. J., 
XXXVI, 246; XXXVII, 303; hebr. in ‘N¥I7 "1, III, 1866, S. 24). 
Auch von einem Grabe Ezechiel’s erzihlt der Reisende Petachja 
(s. Graetz, VI, 301), abgesehen von jiingeren Erfindungen, wie 
z. B. das Grabmal des Feldherrn Amazia in Spanien nach einer 
Inschrift in Morviedro (Sagunt, Valencia, s. Rapoport, Gal-Ed, XIII, 
Anmerkung; Delitzsch, Gesch. d. jiid. Poesie, S. 5, citirt: Nissim im 
Alfasi ). 

Veranlassungen zu neueren Forschungen auf diesem Gebiete gab 
die angebliche Auffindung des Grabsteing von Isak Sangari (Lehrer 
des Chazarenkénigs) unter den Kardern (HB., IV, 144) und seines 
angeblichen Sohnes, s. Chwolson u. Geiger, j. Ztschr., IV, 214; V, 190, 
wo Geiger meine Argumentation als nur gegen die Identitat gerichtet 
darstellt (Chwolson’s Bemerkung in Gy., V, 221 f., s. Alfarabi, p. IX); 
HB., X, 139. — Uber Firkowitz s. Strack, A. Firkowitz (HB., XVI, 81, 
s. weiter unten).— Eine Grabschrift aus Aden im British Museum 
soll im J. 28 der Contracte datirt sein, s. dagegen ZDMG., XXI, 
166; S. 769 ist die Mitteilung des Dr. Léwe im Libanon, III, 90 
(weshalb wohl Zunz [in Gg., VI, 76] 16 oder 17 Jahrhunderte supplirt) ; 
allein Saphir selbst (Libanon, III, 63; "DD j38, II, 10), S. 102, zaihlt 
nnws fir 1! S. AB. XIV, 115. 

Falsch ist die Jahrzahl 157 (=397) auf dem Grabsteine zu Kéln 
(Jewish Lit., p. 286). Humbug sind die Inschriften in Amerika, 
trotzdem eine Akademie sie fiir echt erklirt hat (Jewish Chron., Nov. 
1861; s.auch Gg.,j. Ztschr. IV, 286; V,194). Zu einer anderen Kategorie 
hebriisch-arabischer Inschriften gehért die auf Don Ferrando 1252 
bei Michel Angelo Lanci (T'rattato delle sepolcrali iscrizioni, etc., Lucca, 
1840, p. 184), sehr fehlerhaft abgedruckt; Kayserling, Hin Feiertag, 
S. 12 (Hebr. Bibl., II, n. 734, ist “ Alfons” ein Fehler), worin nament- 
lich die Formel “es sei seine Seele im Paradiese” (nicht bei Zunz, 
Zur Gesch., S. 388, unter den Euphemien fiir Nicht-Juden). 

In Palistina und im Osten haben Reisende des 12. und des 13. 
Jahrhunderts Grabschriften fir alt gehalten oder ausgegeben (Rapo- 
port, Gal-Ed, S.xxv; Zunz, Ges. Schr., 1,164). Seit dem 16. Jahrhundert 
haben durch das Zustrémen von Exulanten und den Einfluss des 
Isak Loria eigentiimliche Verhiltnisse sich entwickelt. Der Ritus der 
Wallfahrt im Besuche von Gribern in einem grésseren und kleineren 
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Umkreise (ABpN) ist offenbar unter dem Einflusse des mekkanischen 
entstanden. Hieraus entwickelte sich eine eigene Art von Literatur 
im 16. Jahrhundert in Drucken und Abbildungen. Einige Schriften, 
von Hottinger herausgegeben, franzisisch von Carmoly (Itinéraires de 
la Terre Sainte, Bruxelles, 1847), aber nicht aus dem Hebriischen 
tibersetzt, sind mit der Vorsicht zu benutzen, welche bei diesem 
Schriftsteller nétig ist, der eine Grabschrift von Moses b. Esra auf 
seinen Grossvater gedichtet sein lisst. Die entsprechende geo- 
graphische Literatur ist gesammelt von Zunz zu Benjamin in Band II. 
und in meinem Artikel: Jiidische Schriften zur Geographie Paldstinas 
im Jahrbuche Jerusalem von Luncz (Bd. II, 111, u. separat); es kommen 
hier namentlich die Schrift D’P'¥7 DIN’ und deren Plagiate bis auf 
Edrehi und Benjamin II. in Betracht. Eine derselben, pax mda 
Sew, soll 1635 in Lublin durch die Jesuiten verbrannt worden sein 
(HB., 1862, S. 20, zu Cod. Almanzi 115); die Quelle dafir ist Manasse 
b. Israel, dessen Texte aber von einander abweichen. 

Die Sitte der hebriischen Inschriften auf Leichensteine ist ver- 
haltnismiissig jung; Alter sind Inschriften in anderen Sprachen. 
Dass diese Pietit von dem Dichter Jehuda b. Isak ibn Sabbatai 
geriihmt werde (Zunz, S. 394), ist ein Irrtum, welchen Dukes veran- 
lasst hat; das Buch D')Y yay, von dem Alteren Gedalja ibn Jabja 
(Konstantinopel, 1543), behandelt nicht die sieben Wissenschaften, 
sondern die sieben Kardinaltugenden. — Als die alteste Grabschrift, 
jedoch ohne Grab, galt bisher die des Moses ibn Esra auf Isak Alfasi 
in Lucena 1103, s. jedoch weiter unten. 

Die wissenschaftliche Literatur beginnt hier bei den Christen und 
ist zusammengestellt bei Wolf, IV, p. 1167-69, und daraus im 
Literaturblatt, II, 769 in der Anzeige von Luzzatto’s Abne Sikkaron, 
wahrscheinlich von Fiirst, der auch sonst bei ihnlichen Gelegenheiten 
Wolf's Collectanea abdruckt'. Man vermisst daher auch alle spiteren 
Schriften, selbst die von Bellermann und Tychsen (Literaturblatt, VI, 
475; Zunz, 8. 401). In den fiinfzig Jahren nach Wolf ist in der 
That nicht viel geschehen, da Kécher, II, 264, fast gar- nichts 
nachtrigt. Aus den ilteren von Magliabecchi aus Padua fiir Wagen-- 
seil gesammelten Grabschriften gab Delitzsch Mitteilungen in seinem 
Catalog der Leipziger Handschriften, zu Codex 35 (vgl. Luzzatto, Ozar 
Nechmad, III, 128). Andere Sammlungen enthalten die Hamburger 
Handschriften 314-15. 

Epochemachend fiir diese Literatur wurde die Herausgabe einer 


1 Z. B. Grammatiker, und fiir einen Abdruck dieses Plagiats erklart 
First (B. J., III, p. lxix) mein Handbuch! (s. mein: Zusdtze und 
Berichtigungen, Schluss). d 
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Sammlung von Grabschriften in Toledo, meist aus dem 14. Jahrhundert, 
durch Luzzatto unter dem Titel j)75? °338 (1841). 

In dem Vorworte der unten zu erwihnenden Prager Sammlung 
heisst es, der Vater der jiidischen Literaturhistoriker, Zunz, lege auf 
die Wichtigkeit und Bedeutung der Grabschriften einen solchen 
Wert, dass er die bisherige Vernachlissigung der Denkmiiler jiidischer 
Friedhéfe riige u.s.w. Aber Zunz hat nicht blos geriigt, sondern 
selbst Erschépfendes geleistet in seiner Abhandlung: ‘“‘ Das Gediichtnis 
der Gerechten " (Zur Gesch., 204-458) in 13 Abschnitten ohne eigent- 
liche Uberschriften (vgl. meine Anzeige, Serapeum, 1846, S. 42). 
Wir geben hier eine Ubersicht dieser klassischen Abhandlung : 


I.-VII. Dogmatische und literarische Geschichte der Euphemien 
fiir Lebende und Tote, vom Gruss bis zu den Grabschriftsformeln und 
Akrostichen, mit Feststellung nach Zeit und Raum, welche zugleich 
als Kriterien fiir Handschriften und Inschriften aller Art dienen 
kénnen, 

VIII. Kakophemien iiber Siinder, Ansichten der bedeutendsten 
jiidischen Autoren iiber die Seligkeit von Nichtjuden, Nachweisungen 
von Tychsen’s Béswilligkeit (vgl. Ahnliches itiber Mash, C.B., p. 76, 
n. 453).—Die nachfolgenden Bemerkungen sollen Zunz ergiinzen. 
Hierher gehért eigentlich die Geschichte des Josua b. Levi, deren 
Thema es ist, ob es Nichtjuden im Paradiese und Juden in der Hille 
gebe? Vielleicht auch “Sechok b. Ester,” der Apostat, bei De Rossi, 
n. 541% Der Philosoph Bedarschi, in seinem Schreiben an Aderet, 
gebraucht von Galen den Ausdruck YNDy¥y Ine” [alt: Mosy pnw]. 
Der frivole Immanuel versetzt Aristoteles in seine Hélle. Alfarabi ist 
durch sein klassisches Wort gegen die Conjunction des Intellekts von 
der philosophischen Partei verketzert. Elia Levita parodirt den 
Bibeltext, indem er von dem Apostaten, dem Masoretiker Jakob ibn 
Chajjim sagt, seine Seele sei eingebunden in einen lécherigen Bund, 
3p) W782; und der selbst so viel verketzerte Asaria de Rossi 
gebraucht von den Karaiten den Ausdruck: “ Der Namen Aller, der 
Vater, wie der Kinder, mége verfaulen !” 


IX. Aussere Geschichte der Griber und Grabschriften. 


X. Chronologisch geordnetes Verzeichnis europiischer Grabdenk- 
miler von 1083-1530. Im Vorworte (S. iv) bemerkt der Verfasser, 
dieser Abschnitt wiirde wohl reicher ausgefallen sein, ‘wenn nicht 
wenige Monate, ehe ich davon hérte, an hundert jiidische Leichensteine 
im Festungswerke von Erfurt eingesenkt worden wiren.”— Von 
Vandalismus gegen die jiidischen Grabsteine hat Zunz ebenfalls 
Beispiele gesammelt, wie sie nur auf diesem Boden zu finden sein 
dirften. 
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XI. Zeigt die Benutzung jener Dokumente fir Geschichte und 
Literaturgeschichte. 

Zunz stellt auf Grundlage derselben und anderer Quellen-Nachrich- 
ten Stammbiaume itiber 12 aus Toledo stammende gelehrte Familien 
- aus dem Mittelalter, zum Teil bis in die neueste Zeit, zusammen, 
worin schon manche angebliche Erginzung jiingerer Autoren zu 
finden ist. 

XII. Namen der Griber und Grabdenkmiler, die Terminologie der 
Inschriften und die stehenden Formeln derselben. Dann folgen in- 
structive Beispiele von falschen Entzifferungen, die nach Zunz mehr 
aus Unkenntnis jiidischer Sitte und Literatur als der Sprache hervor- 
gegangen sind. 

XIII. bespricht die abgekiirzten Euphemien als Abbreviaturen, die 
Literatur derselben, giebt Beispiele von falscher Auflésung und ein 
Register von Namen, welche von Bibliographen aus den unver- 
standenen Abbreviaturen gemacht worden. Dieses Siindenregister 
liesse sich noch vermehren. Zunz selbst gab einen Nachtrag in 
Geiger's Zeitschrift, Band VI, abgedruckt in den Gesammelten Schriften, 
Band III, 

Eine vollstiindige Nachlese zu Zunz, auf welchen sich alle Nachfolger 
beziehen, mitunter selbst ohne richtige Wiedergabe des Titels (z. B. 
Frankl, S. iv), ist kaum mehr auszufiihren, da Einzelnes in den 
verschiedenen jiidischen Zeitschriften zerstreut ist. Ich werde 
versuchen, das Wichtigste zusammenzustellen und das Andere unter 
“ Literatur-Quellen” nachzutragen. 

D‘I3N by hebriisch von Aaron Luzzatto, Triest,.1851, enthilt 88 
Grabschriften vom Sammler selbst verfasst.—Sal. Isr. Mulder: Jets 
over de Begraafplaatsen der nederl. isr. Gemeente, Amst., 1851 (18 S.) 
beschreibt den Friedhof Muiderberg, erschien eigentlich als Anhang 
zu einem Leichenritual, und giebt eine kurze Geschichte des Ortes 
nebst 19 Grabschriften, die nicht alle richtig berechnet sind.— Wir 
schliessen hieran die Nachrichten von G, J. Polak in Hamaggid 
und daraus besonders: OYNM “NM 1861 (HB., IV, 110) und noch 
1869. Die erste Grabschrift der Sefardim ist vom Jahre 1614 
(Hamaggid, 1865, S. 371). Ein anderer Begribnisplatz in Zeeburg 
bei Amsterdam ist seit dem 18. Jahrhundert in Gebrauch genommen 
(s. Mulder im Weekbl., 1862, S. 49). — D. H. de Castro Mz: De Nederl.- 
Portug. Israel. Begraafplaats te Ouderkerk a. d. Amstel (Nr. I.-XXIX. 
in verschiedenen Jahrgingen des Nieuw Israel. Weekbl.; No. XXX. 
(Isak Abuab) aus Israel. Letterbode vom 30. Juli 1875, und Separat- 
abdruck, 8°, Amst., 10 Seiten (HB., XV, 102)). 

Philosseno Luzzatto: Notices sur quelques inscriptions hébratques du 
XIII”™ siécle etc. (in den Mém. de la Société d’ Antiquaires, A. XXII, 
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1853) behandelt franzésische Grabschriften und bespricht gelegentlich 
den Titel Morenu. 

L. Levysohn, welcher im Jahre 1853 einen Aufruf hatte ergehen 
lassen, den Lehrstuhl Raschi’s in Worms zu restauriren, edirte 
DYP's7 Mw5), 60 Epitaphien von Grabschriften ‘des israelitischen 
Friedhofes zu Worms, regressiv bis zum Jahre gos nebst biographischen 
Skizzen und einer Abbildung von Raschi’s Kapelle (!), Frankf. a. M. (?) 
1855 (113 8.) — einen Teil dieser Grabschriften besprach der Verfasser 
schon friiher im Literaturblatt des Orient. Rapoport’s Urteil iiber 
diese Arbeit muss als sehr milde bezeichnet werden, da der Mangel 
an Kritik von ihm selbst nachgewiesen wird; vgl. auch Wiener zu 
Josef Kohen, 8. 211, Anm. 295; Zunz, Zur Gesch., 404, unter 1083 
u. 1091. Das Resultat Levysohn’s lautet dahin, dass Zunz iltere 
Leichensteine gesehen, es aber fraglich sei, ob er sie auch gelesen habe. 
Rapoport beweist, dass Levysohn gelesen und nicht gesehen habe. 
Als Erginzung dazu kann ein Aufsatz in Hamaggid, Jahrgang III, iiber 
eine alte Gelehrtenfamilie in Worms, betrachtet werden. 

Im Jahre 1847 erschien von dem Dichter und Sekretir der jiidischen 
Gemeinde in Wien, L. A. Frankl: Zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien: 
I. der Friedhof, II. der Tempelhof. Im Jahre 1844 waren die dortigen 
Grabschriften kopirt worden durch 8S. G. Stern, bekannt als nach- 
lissiger Herausgeber des Wérterbuches von Parchon, wozu er das 
versprochene Bindchen der Berichtigungen schuldig geblieben ist. Bei 
einer neuen Ausgabe von Frankl’s Schrift im Jahre 1853 wurde der 
Vorstand veranlasst, den Gottesacker zu restauriren und die Inschriften 
dem Druck zu iibergeben; diese erschienen 1855 unter dem Titel 
Inschriften des alten jiidischen Friedhofes in Wien: Beitrag zur 
Altertumskunde Osterreichs. Za bemerken ist, dass auch Grabschriften 
aus Wiener Neustadt (friiher von Brecher u. Deutsch, s. unten, 1895) 
(im Literaturbl. 1847 mitgeteilt) angehingt sind. Frankl war zwar 
noch kein Hadji, aber doch dreist genug, eine nicht bloss statistische, 
sondern auch literarische Einleitung zu schreiben, aus Notizen, die 
in den Grabschriften entweder gar nicht oder besser vorkommen, wie 
z. B. gleich in dem ersten Falle Abigedor Kara und sein Sohn (!) 
Abraham, allerdings eine herrschende Confusion. Abraham lebte ein 
Jahrh. spiiter als Kara. Abhnliches findet man iiber Elia Chalfan, 
Sabbatai Hurwitz, Samuel Bacherach (S. xvii) als Hajim Jair, ist aber 
Meir b. Samuel. Hierin liegt ein Hauptiibelstand. Stern entschuldigt 
sich zuletzt, dass er die Inschriften nicht mit Bequemlichkeit kopiren 
konnte; er verspricht wiederum Verbesserungen und sogar einen 
Band Beitriige zur Geschichte Osterreichs und verweist auf seine von 
Frankl mitgeteilten Notizen. In der That ist der hebriische Text 
ertriglich und chronologisch geordnet, soweit die Jahreszahlen im 
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aligemeinen richtig sind; alles Weitere muss mindestens als unwis- 
senschaftlich bezeichnet werden; den deutschen Uberschriften fehlt 
es an System, selbst in der Orthographie; viele sind unvollstindig 
oder falsch und verraten einen vollstindigen Mangel an Namenkunde ; 
und auf solchen: Uberschriften ist das sich fiir alphabetisch aus- 
gebende deutsche Register bald nach Vor-, bald nach Familiennamen, 
nicht einmal einfach alphabetisch geordnet. — Ausserdem findet man 
eine durchgreifende Vernachlissigung der Jahreszahlen. Einige 
Notizen giebt Rapoport im Wiener Jahrbuch und weist Angriffe von 
Carmoly zuriick. Ich habe bei diesem Buche etwas linger verweilt, 
als seine Leistung verdient, aber als einem Beispiel fiir die schidliche 
Wirkung Unberufener. 

In dem oben erwahnten Werke von Foges wird auf die Kigentiimlich- 
keit der alten Grabsteine des Prager Gottesackers hingewiesen. Im 
Jahre 1856 erschien TY 53, Grabsteininschriften des Prager israelitischen 
alten Friedhofs mit biographischen Notizen von Koppelmann Lieben, 
auch mit einem hebriischen Titelblatt und einer hebriischen Vorrede 
von Rapoport. Die Inschriften selbst sind gesammelt von dem 
Schwiegervater des Herausgebers, M. W. Jeiteles, seit 1828 (Privat- 
mitteilung von Zunz). Der Herausgeber spricht von dem humanen 
Zwecke des Buches und verspricht eine Fortsetzung. Es hat aber auch 
einigen wissenschaftlichen Wert, wenn es auch nicht ganz in wiinschens- 
werter Form verfasst ist. Der hebriiische Text entbehrt jeder inneren 
Ordnung, ist aber ziemlich correct; der Inhalt der Inschriften ist 
deutsch wiedergegeben mit Anmerkungen von Hock (nicht Hook, wie 
Wiener zu Josef Cohen), der das einheimische Material ziemlich fleissig 
benutzt, und dessen genealogische Studien von B. Kaufmann: Ninawid 
INE VY (1890) edirt sind; die Orthographie lisst Manches zu wiin- 
schen iibrig; das deutsche alphabetische Register ist nach Vornamen 
geordnet, das chronologische Register giebt Nummer und Seite des 
hebriiischen Textes; die Daten 941 und 979 der angeblich dltesten 
Griiber widerlegt Rapoport, dessen lehrreiche Einleitung, S. 11, auf 
Jerusalem und jerusalemitischen Ritus hinweist (was Schorr allerdings 
bestreitet). Er widerlegt auch die Legende von dem Golem (Lehm- 
Menschen). 

Aus der hierauf folgenden Literatur, welche im Anhange zusammen- 
gestellt ist, hebe ich noch hervor die italienische Schrift von Garucci, 
Die in Rom ausgegrabene jiidische Beerdigungsstdtte, von vielfachem In- 
teresse, und die epochemachende Schrift von Ascoli, 1878. 


VI. Sprache. Wir haben bisher den Weg vom Abstracten zum 
Concreten genommen, in der Kulturfrage die Antwort erhalten, ob und 
inwieweit die Juden ein Kulturvolk genannt zu werden verdienten. 
Wir haben die Kultur als Substanz des Geistes bezeichnet ; zu ihr 
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verhilt sich die Sprache wie die Form, ohne welche der Geist ein 
Ding an sich bliebe. Die Sprache ist die Manifestation des allge- 
meinen Geistes, daher alte und orientalische Sprachen ftir Denken 
und Sprechen dasselbe Wort haben: dcyos, Gi» IID (‘N) ist 
der sprechende oder denkende Mensch (verschieden von D350 fiir 
wyetKs), Sie ist aber nicht bloss Manifestation des Geistes. Die 
Alten sprechen, trotz der Erzihlung vom Paradiese und dem babylo- 
nischen Turme, von Begriindern der Sprache, nwbn 1D"), und einer 
Uebereinkunft M230N', In neuerer Zeit hat man im Gegenteil die 
Naturgemissheit der Sprache hervorgehoben und ist daher zu dem 
Begriffe einer allgemeinen Grammatik gelangt, welche wohl zuerst 
von de Sacy, deutsch von Vater?, versucht wurde. Die allgemeine 
Grammatik stiitzt sich auf das Verhaltnis zwischen Grammatik und 
Logik. Dem gegentiber hat wiederum in neuester Zeit Steinthal auf 
das psychologische Moment in der Sprache den Accent gelegt und 
mit Lazarus die Zeitschrift fir Volkerpsychologie gegriindet. Hiernach 
ist die Sprachkunde ein selbstindiges Moment fir die Ethnographie 
und Geschichte iiberhaupt geworden. Ein solches Studium ist das 
héchste Ziel der Philologie, aber jiidische Philologie ist noch mehr als 
dieses. Wenn es sich um die Sprache eines bestimmten Volksstam- 
mes handelt, wie Deutsch, Griechisch, Latein, Arabisch, so ist die 
Aufgabe eine einfache; bei den Juden wird sie allmihlich immer 
complicirter. 

Die Sprachkunde kann von verschiedenen Seiten aus betrieben 
werden: (1) als Mittel zum Verstindnis der sprachlichen Denkmdler : 
Lexikographie, Grammatik ; (2) als Mittel zur Erkenntnis der Stamm- 
verwandtschaft : Etymologie, z. B. der alte locus classicus, dass das 
Arabische ein verdorbenes Hebriisch sei; (3) als Mittel zur Charak- 
teristik der Kultur eines Volkes ; ftir diese Art der Forschung haben 
die Philologen noch keine eigene Bezeichnung geschaffen ; es handelt 
sich hier um Sprachstructur und Geschichte; die Bezeichnung 
“ Sprachkunde” wire dafiir zu weit. Es fragt sich hier z. B., ob die 
Worter einer Sprache mehr sinnliche oder abstracte Bedeutung 
haben, ob die Flexion an Formen reich sei, ob die Metaphern einfach 
und natitirlich seien, ob ein Reichtum an Synonymen und Homonymen 
vorhanden. (Vgl. Steinthal, Charakteristik der hauptsdchlichen Typen des 
Sprachbaues, Berlin, 1860, grammatischer und etymologischer Teil.) 

Wendet man nun alles dieses auf die Juden an, so sind die Sprach- 
verhaltnisse einfach bis zum ersten Exil, von da aber bewirkt die 


1 Belege dartiber habe ich anderswo gesammelt ; s. auch ibn Barun bei 
Bacher, Rev. d. Et, Juives, XXX, 240, und Moses ibn Esra, bei Schreiner, 
Kitab al-Muhadhara, p. 8. 

? Unter Anderen, auch von §. Stern (1840). 
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Vielfachheit der von den Juden gebrauchten Sprachen eigentiimliche 
und complicirte Verhiltnisse und Fragen, z. B. in welchem Zusam- 
menhange steht die hebriiische Sprache in ihrer weiteren Geschichte 
mit den anderen von Juden gebrauchten Sprachen? Diese zerfallt 
wieder in grosse Gruppen, je nachdem es sich um Laut oder Inhalt 
handelt ; dieses in doppelter Beziehung. Durch den Laut entstehen 
eigentliche Fremdwirter, wie 30), 55 » 450 (ZDMG., 1867), Dol- 
metsch, Schofel, mitunter naturalisirt. Auf dem Gebiete dieser 
Forschungen erkliren sich licherliche Etymologien der Gelehrten wie 
des Volkes am leichtesten, so z. B. leitet Mitalerius (hinter Stephanus, 
Hypomneses de lingua gallica, 1582) das franzdsische sot ab vom he- 
braischen 01 (schot), Peruca von 3195! Durch den Inhalt entstehen 
Idiotismen, welche nach der fremden Sprache benannt werden. So 
entstand fast die ganze wissenschaftliche Terminologie aus Arabismen, 
z. B, wos Aan, wo'wNn’n, sogar MWA’, MaMN ’n (Josef. b. 
Todros in Kibbuzat Michtabim, p. 20) fiir i.s\2,; manche deutsche Re- 
densart stammt aus dem Hebriischen, teils durch die griechische 
und lateinische Ubersetzung der Bibel, teils durch Luther, wie z. B. 
“hartnickig” 4\)\y Mvp, ein Ausdruck, der agrarischen Ursprunges 
sein muss. Ein anderer Gesichtspunkt betrifft die jiidischen Modi- 
ficationen der Sprachen, die zuletzt in Jargon ausarten, besonders in 
denjenigen Sprachen, welche am meisten und am laingsten gesprochen 
wurden, wie das Deutsche. Dahin gehért aber schon das Hebriisch- 
Aramiische, das Griechische mancher Apokryphen und des Neuen 
Testamentes, tiber welches Idiom eine kleine Literatur existirt; der 
arabische Ausdruck fand eine literarische Ausprigung hauptsichlich 
bei Saadia, den schon ibn Bal‘am von dieser Seite kritisirt. Auch hier 
sind Fremdworter nicht bloss hebriisch, sondern auch aus anderen 
Sprachen, z. B. franzésische im Jiidisch-Deutschen, deutsche im Pol- 
nischen. Dahin gehdren auch Wendungen und Metaphern, z. B. von 
nach dem Comparativ bei deutsch redenden polnischen Juden ; wie 
schon hebr. j fiir arab, © (s. Sam. Tibbon im Glossar zu Maimo- 
nides’ Fiihrer). Daraus erklirt sich die Leichtigkeit der Vorstellung 
eines doppelsprachlichen Lebens, wie z. B. Jehuda ha-Levi (Kusari, 
II, § 6) annimmt, dass Abraham Aramiisch und Hebraiisch gesprochen 
habe (Fremdsprachliche Elemente, 8.9). Es ist mehr zu verwundern, 
dass doppelsprachliche Kunststiicke wie Jehuda de Modena's Gedicht 
so selten und so spit erscheinen; die mittelalterliche europiische 
Literatur ist wohl auf dem Wege der nicht seltenen Mischgedichte 
dazu gekommen, dergleichen wir in drei Sprachen von Charisi be- 
sitzen (ed. Kimpf). 

Dass Juden in Frankreich hebriisch gesprochen haben (Zunz, Zur 
Gesch., 187), ist unerwiesen (mein “ Donnolo,” S. 11 des Abdrucks aus 
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Virchow's Archiv, Band XXXVIII, 8.11). Ein besonderes Kapitel bilden 
hier die Eigennamen von Menschen, Ortern und dergl. mit ihrer 
Orthographie und Ubersetzung, was fir die Literaturgeschichte so 
wichtig ist, dass es einen besonderen Abschnitt der ausseren Einleitung 
zu bilden verdiente ; Vorarbeiten dazu finden sich jetzt in verschieden- 
artigen Schriften’, Wir beschrinken uns hier auf die Bezeich- 
nungen der Sprachen selbst. Das talmud. ‘D7\D erklart Derenbourg 
(Journal As., 1866, VII, 443; vgl. VIII, 415) durch U5) |yj-0 (Huzwa- 
resch) schwerlich richtig; M2 bei Hai Gaon ist ‘im Tajji,” d.h. 
arabisch, wie Fleischer lingst erklirt hat. rw) ist jede nichthebr. 
Sprache— wie Pe ; spaiter bezeichnet es insbesondere Italienisch (473 
nnd bedeutet italienischen Ritus); }23 bezeichnet Slaven (Sklaven, 
Gen. ix. 26, Cat. Miinchen, 346, 8. 196 A, ed. II), 123¥& Deutschland, 
MW Frankreich, 75D Spanien; minds (geistlich) und ‘"¥13 (christ- 
lich) bezeichnet das Lateinische ; slaw. wird fiir den hebriisch- 
aramiischen Dialect gebraucht. 

Complicirte Verhiltnisse bietet auch die Schrift: die hebriische 
nach ihren verschiedenen Charakteren vom Samaritanischen bis zur 
modernen Cursivschrift, welche ebenfalls in der dusseren Einleitung 
ein besonderes Kapitel bildet, aber den Vorlesungen iiber hebriische 
Handschriftenkunde einverleibt wurde ; ebenso die Anwendung der 
hebriischen Schrift auf fremde Sprachen. Nach Rapoport hat schon 
Aquila seine griechische Ubersetzung mit hebriischen Lettern ge- 
schrieben (s. Fremdsprachliche Elemente, 8.4). Biesenthal (Theol.-hist. 
Studien, Berlin, 1847, 8. 98) nimmt eine jiidische Cursivschrift bei den 
griechischen und lateinischen Schriftstellern zur Zeit des Apostels 
Paulus an(?). Jedenfalls sind die vorziiglichsten Sprachen Europas 
von Juden mit hebriischen Lettern geschrieben worden, mit Aus- 
nahme des Englischen, wovon mir nur das Tagebuch eines reisenden 
Englanders in der Bodleiana gezeigt wurde”. Nach Nadim (Fihrist, 
verfasst 987) haben auch die Chazaren sich der hebriischen Schrift 
bedient. Insbesondere wurde viel Arabisches, auch Schriften mu- 
hammedanischer Autoren, in hebriischen Lettern verfasst oder abge- 
schrieben (s. mein “Schriften der Araber in hebriischen Hand- 
schriften,” ZDMG., XLVIII). Uber die dabei in Betracht kommenden 
Punkte mégen hier einige Beispiele folgen. Arabisch > und > werden 
durch 3 wiedergegeben, aber der Punkt entweder fiir das Eine oder 


1 Siehe meine Anzeige von R. Kleinpaul, “ Menschen- und Vilkernamen,” 
im Liter. Merkur, Jahrg. 5, 1885, S. 303-7. 

2 J, Darmesteter, ‘‘Un alphabet hébreu-anglais au XIV° siécle,” in 
Revue des Etudes Juives, IV, 1882, p. 255-68, und Reliques scient. (1900, 
I, 204-16), gehdrt nicht hierher. 
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fiir das Andere oben oder unten gesetzt, wie denn die Umschreibung 
der im Hebriischen fehlenden Quetschlaute tiberall Schwierigkeiten 
macht. Eine eigentiimliche, einigermassen auf Analogie beruhende 
Bezeichnung ist 759 nb firarab.3. Yam Ende franzdsischer Worter 
bezeichnet die Endung es, es ist also nicht wrod fir wend (Latas, 
Lattes) zu schreiben, wie Fiirst verlangt ; analog ist j® fir deutsches 
en am Ende. Verschiedenheiten bieten in allen Sprachen die Diph- 
tonge, da zu den hebriischen Vokalzeichen im Ganzen wenig 
gegriffen wird. Die altere Orthographie umschreibt @ durch “. Die 
Endung heim wird zu 0) abgeschliffen, daher ist DIWDWO im Wiener 
Katalog nichts anderes als Bischofsheim'. So hat die Sprache auf 
dem Gebiete des Judentums eine sehr ausgedehnte und verwickelte 
Anwendung, welche stets doppelte Kenntnis erfordert, aber auch von 
doppelter Bedeutung ist, indem die jiidischen Quellen alte Reste 
anderer Sprachen konservirt haben, welche jetzt der Sprachgeschichte 
jener Linder von Nutzen sein kénnen. Dies ist der Grundgedanke 
meines in der ersten Versammlung der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft (1844) gehaltenen (Prag 1845 gedruckten) Vortrages : 
“ Die fremdsprachlichen Elemente im Neuhebriischen und ihre Be- 
nutzung fiir die Linguistik.” Ich besprach darin: 

I. Bisherige Behandlung der Neuhebraismen, insbesondcre der 
fremdsprachlichen Elemente. 

II. Die Sprache der Juden im Verh&ltnis zu ihrer Geschichte. 

III. Die neuhebriische Sprache im Verhiltnis zum Organismus der 
Literatur.— Namen der Juden. 

IV. Die Hauptquellen fiir Fremdwérter: Commentatoren, Lexiko- 
graphien, Ubersetzungen, Reisebeschreibungen, naturhistorische Werke 
und Stellen. Wert und Kritik der Quellen. 

V. Die vorziiglichsten influirenden Sprachen im Einzelnen: 1. 
Aramiisch (Chaldiisch, Syrisch); 2. Persisch; 3. die klassischen 
Sprachen: a. Griechisch, b. Lateinisch ; 4. Arabisch; 5. Romanische 
Sprachen; 6. Deutsch; 7. Sprachen von geringer Bedeutung (Slavisch, 
Tirkisch, Tartarisch, Berberisch) *. 

Ich darf wohl sagen, dass dort die Grundgedanken in ihrer Allge- 
meinheit dargestellt, an einzelnen Beispielen nachgewiesen und 
gesondert sind, auch zu umfassender und grundlegender Bearbeitung 
aufgefordert wird. Diese Aufforderung, verbunden mit persénlichem 
Einfluss, ist nicht ohne Erfolg geblieben, wenn es auch nicht Jedem, 


1 Vergl. jetzt M. Schwab, La transcription des mots européens en lettres 
hébraiques au moyen dge, Paris (Leroux), 1895, p. 317-24. 

* Uber angeblich celtische Worte im Talmud s. 8S, Krauss in Rev. d. £t. 
Juives, XXV (1892), S. ag. 
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der tiber Zufalliges und Ungentigendes zu predigen versteht, auf den 
héheren Standpunkt hinzuweisen beliebt, dem seine eigene Sonder- 
thitigkeit unterzuordnen ist }. 

Wenn wir nach diesen allgemeinen Gesichtspunkten die Sprachver- 
haltnisse, namentlich in Bezug auf die Literatur, betrachten und die 
oben ausgeschiedenen Kapitel weglassen, so entstehen zwei Abtei- 
lungen: 1. Geschichte der hebriiischen Sprache, welche wiederum 
hier ausgeschlossen ist, weil sie der Gegenstand einer besonderen 
Vorlesung ist (die betreffende Literatur ist in meinem Handbuche, 
Leipzig, 1859, alphabetisch zusammengestellt).—2. Die Literatur der 
Juden in anderen Sprachen als der hebriischen und ihr Verhiltnis 
zum Judentum *, 


Nicht-hebriische Literatur der Juden. 

Wir beginnen mit der Vorfrage: Gehdten die Schriften der Juden 
in den verschiedenen Sprachen zur jiidischen Literatur? Anstatt 
mit abstracten Theorien zu antworten, ziehen wir es vor, diese Frage 
indirect durch einen Abriss dieser Literaturen in concreto zu beant- 
worten. Das Gebiet dieser Literaturen ist aber selbst so gross, dass 
wir uns auf die wichtigsten Erscheinungen beschrinken miissen. Wir 
ordnen die einzelnen Sprachen nicht nach ihrer Bedeutung oder dem 
Umfang ihrer Anwendung, sondern nach der Zeit, in welcher die 
Juden mit ihnen bekannt wurden. 

1. Aramiisch._-Man nennt das dstliche Aramiisch gewodhnlich 
Chalddisch, das westliche Syrisch ; letateres ist fast ausschliesslich von 
Christen vertreten, ersteres schon in biblischen Biichern * und Stellen, 
welche spiiter von verschiedenen Autoren hebriisch iibersetzt wurden 


1 Wichtiger allerdings ist die Forschung nach den /fremdsachlichen 
Elementen in der jiidischen Literatur und im Judentum tiberhaupt, wozu 
die fremdsprachlichen mitunter den Schliissel bieten —ich fiihre hier 
als Beispiel nur meow an, worin man sogar Brillen gefunden haben will! 
Es ist jetzt Mode geworden, unbequeme Einfliisse als dem “Geist des 
Judentums zuwider” abzuweisen, — es erinnert das an den “ Geist, den du 
begreifst ” (Faust). Der “Geist” einer historischen Erscheinung ist aus 
dieser zu ermitteln, nicht umgekehrt. In Wahrheit hat das Wesentliche 
im Judentum sich das Eindringen starker Gegensiitze gefallen lassen, wie 
die Kabbala, die man in der That wieder fiir alt ausgiebt. 

2 Dr. Neubauer leitet eine Anzeige von Fiirst’s Glossar (J. Q. R., IV, 9-19) 
mit allgemeinen Bemerkungen : ‘‘On non-Hebrew languages used by the 
Jews” ein.—Beitrige zu diesem Abschnitte liefert Leopold Eisler in seinem 
Buche Beitriige zur rabbinischen Spruch- und Altertumskunde, Wien, 1890 (164 S., 
Sonderabdr. aus der Monatsschrift, 1872-82). 

3 Aus dem Dialect von Edessa, worin die syrischen Evangelien tibersetzt 
sind, lassen sich Worter in Talmud und Midrasch erkliren: B. Jakob in 
Rev. d. Et, Juives, XLI, 215. 

VOL. XVI. cc 
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(Magazin, herausg. v. Berliner, X, 101). Je ahnlicher eine Sprache ist, 
desto schwieriger ist es, ihren Einfluss zu erkennen. Das Aramiische 
wurde wahrscheinlich schon von den Kutéern in Galilia eingefihrt. 
Uber das Verhiltnis desselben zum Hebriischen ist so viel geschrieben 
und behauptet worden (vgl. Reifmann’s Bemerkungen in ha-Karmel, 
VI, 1867, N. 20ff.), leider nicht ohne Einfluss des dogmatischen In- 
teresses ; es kniipft sich daran die Abfassungszeit biblischer Schriften, 
die Frage nach der Méglichkeit makkabiischer Psalmen. Die Sprach- 
geschichte der Juden von Esra bis zu den Makkabiern und von da bis 
zur Abfassung der Mischna verdient eine griindliche Monographie. 
Das verlorene Werk des Josephus, welches als ‘‘ hebriisch ” bezeichnet 
wird, hiitte die grésste Bedeutung fir jene Sprachgeschichte. Die 
uns vorliegende Mischna ist als Quelle und Kriterium fiir die Sprache 
nicht ganz sicher, da schon Elemente der Gemara eingedrungen sind, 
vielleicht auch die Sprache iiberhaupt modificirt vorliegt. Die Dif- 
ferenzen unserer Lesarten der Mischna im sogenannten jerusale- 
mischen und babylonischen Talmud liessen sich zum Teil aus den 
spateren Schicksalen des Buches erkliren'. 

So finden wir uns gleich bei der ersten Beriihrung der Juden mit 
einer fremden Sprache in einem Labyrinth von Fragen, welche eine 
Abtrennung der aramiischen Literatur nicht zulassen. 

A. Die chalddische Literatur der Juden nach der Bibel, also die erste 
Fremdliteratur, beginnt mit Ubersetzungen (vgl. unten tiber das 
Griechische); wir finden aber auch hier schon den Unterschied 
einer palistinensischen und einer babylonischen Bearbeitung des 
Bibeltextes reprisentirt durch den Namen Jonathan (= Theodosius, 
Literaturbl., X, 793; circa 184, s. Geiger, Urschr., 162-3). Uber 
das sogenannte jerusalemische Targum sind in neuester Zeit ver- 
schiedene Hypothesen aufgestellt worden (Seligsohn u. Traub, 1859, 
s. HB., Il, 167; tiber Targum Hiob v. 5. Cohn, 1867; tiber Targum 
zur Chronik, Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., VII u. VIII; Varianten sammelt 
Schorr in he-Chaluz, VIII, 134; Louis Hausdorff, ‘Zur Geschichte 
der Targumim nach talmudischen Quellen,” Monatsschr., 1894, 
S. 203— Hypothesen, die der Priifung bediirfen; Jacob Bassfreund 
daselbst, 1895-6, 8.1; tiber Targum jeruschalmi, MS. Brit. Mus. 
27031, 8s. Bernstein in J.Q.R., XI, 1899, p. 167; S. Wessel, Das 
Targum zum Buche Ruth, These, Bern, 1899, 48 8.; M. Giinzburger, 
“ Aramiiische Introduction zum Targumvortrag an Festtagen,” 
ZDMG., LIV, 113; Dietrich, “ Einige grammatische Beobachtungen 


’ Der jerusalemische Talmud (d. h. die Gemara) soll zur Zeit der 
Gaonim noch nicht bekannt gewesen sein (Rev. d. Ht. Juives, XLII, 230). 
Dariber sind Rapoport und Schorr verschiedener Ansicht, 
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zu den im Brit. Mus. befindlichen jemenitischen Handschriften des 
Onkelos-Targum,” in der Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wiss., Jahrg. XX, 1900). 
Hier erscheint ein anderes wichtiges Moment, das homiletische, dessen 
allgemeine Bedeutung hier nur angedeutet sein soll. Ein anderes 
Interesse kniipft sich an das Targum Onkelos, nimlich, dass es fast 
der einzige Rest der alten babylonischen Sprache ist, welche jetzt zur 
Entzifferung der Keilschrift angewendet wird, weshalb die Deutsche 
Morgenlindische Gesellschaft fir die Herausgabe desselben sich 
interessirte, s. meinen Artikel tiber Handschriften des Targums in 
ZDMG., XII, 170. Mit welcher Sorgfalt jenes Targum schon in sehr 
alter Zeit behandelt wurde, ergiebt sich aus der dariiber angelegten 
Masora, welche Luzzatto aufgefunden und Berliner (1877) heraus- 
gegeben hat. Aber gerade die nahe Verwandtschaft der Sprachen hat 
hier der historischen Kritik geschadet, und zuletzt erlaubte sich 
Buxtorf, nach eigenen Theorieen Texte umzugestalten; vgl. Luzzatto 
tiber Punktation des Targum in Ozar nechmad, III, 400. Targum 
Onkelos ist von Berliner, hauptsichlich nach dem Druck von Sabio- 
netta, herausgegeben, der sogenannte Pseudo-Jonathan erschien zuerst 
1591; die beste Ausgabe ist Hanau, 1614, durch Chajjim b. David 
Pheibel. 

Die Schriften iiber Targumim findet man in den allgemeinen Einlei- 
tungen. Oben sind nur einige, der letzten Zeit angehérige Artikel 
erwihnt. : 

Der Talmud, namentlich der jerusalemische, ist bekanntlich gross- 
enteils in chaldaischem Dialect abgefasst. Eine Grammatik des 
Talmud gab S. D. Luzzatto heraus (Elementi grammaticali, Padova, 
1865, deutsch von Kriiger, 1873, englisch von Goldammer, 1877). A. 
Stein verfasste eine Terminologie des Talmud 1869 (Geiger'’s jiid. 
Zeitschr., VIII, 177). In Bezug auf die chaldiischen Schriften des 
Mittelalters gab Reifmann eine kurze Ubersicht ([7¥P MDW) in Ha- 
Karmel, VII, 369, 377, 385. 

Ein grosser Teil der Gutachten der Gaonim, insbesondere der ilteren, 
ist in chalddischer Sprache abgefasst, in welcher auch nur Citate von 
Anan, dem Grinder des Karaismus, sich erhalten haben (HB., VII, 17); 
die Anwendung der arabischen Sprache von Seiten Anan’s beruht bei 
Griitz auf Missverstiindnis. Die jiingere Kabbala bediente sich dieser 
Sprache aus einem zweifachen Grunde, weil sie alt und weniger 
verstindlich war ; die Sprache des Sohar hat aber Luzzatto (Dialoghi) 
als uncorrect nachgewiesen; auch sonst begegnet man einem fast 
unkontrollirbaren Mischmasch von Chaldiisch und Hebriiisch. Ein 
chaldiisches Lexikon veriffentlichte Jacob Levy, 1865, und nahm 
auch den wesentlichen Inhalt in seinem Neuhebr. u. Chald. Worter- 
buche, mit Noten von Fleischer, in vier Banden, vollendet 1889, auf.— 


cc2 
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Hierher gehért auch Aruch Completum des Natan b. Jechiel, heraus- 
gegeben von A. Kohut mit Zusiitzen, welche das eigentliche Werk in 
den Hintergrund stellen, s. die Anzeige von Bacher in ZDMG., 1893. 


B. In syrischem Dialect besitzen wir nichts als die von Landsberger 
herausgegebenen 73 Fabeln, welche vielleicht teilweise das Original 
des griechischen “Syntipas” und des arabischen “Lokman” (Wi, 
arab. Ubersetzung von py>3) bilden, aber nichts Anderes als eine 
einfache Umschreibung in hebriiischen Lettern sind (Hebr. Ubers., 
844). Es mag hier gelegentlich die Frage beriihrt werden, in wie 
weit in der “ Peschitto” wieder jiidischer Einfluss oder gar jiidische 
Mitwirkung zu finden sei. Dieses Thema ist unter Juden zuerst von 
Rapoport angeregt, dann von Perles (Meletemata, 1859, vg]. HB., I, 48) 
behandelt. 

Die angeblichen Ubersetzungen der Juden im Orient in syrischer 
Sprache beruhen auf Missverstiindnissen. 

C. Das Samaritanische kommt hier gar nicht in Betracht, da die 
Samaritaner aus der Geschichte der jiidischen Literatur des Mittel- 
alters auszuschliessen sind. Fiir das Samaritanische hat unter Juden 
Dr. Adolf Briillin Frankfurt a. M. sich am meisten bemiiht; neue 
Hypothesen bietet 8S. Kohn in ZDMG., XLVI. 


2. Griechisch.—Die Literatur der Juden in griechischer Sprache ist 
eine der schwierigsten Partien der Literatur itiberhaupt und bedarf 
einer selbstiindigen Behandlung. Ich habe selbst keine Special- 
forschungen auf diesem Gebiete angestellt, und die folgenden Andeu- 
tungen sollen nur diese Literatur als Ausgangspunkt wichtiger spiterer 
Erscheinungen beleuchten. 

Im jiidischen Griechentum ist der Kern des spiiteren sogenannten 
Hellenismus, dessen Ausliufer in der syrisch-arabisch-jiidischen Theo- 
logie und der Scholastik des Mittelalters sich kundgeben. Andrerseits 
hat sich von dort aus ein Teil der Apokryphik und Pseudo-Epigraphie 
entwickelt '. * In der Sprache der Alexandriner erkennt Bernhardi den 
ungelésten Widerspruch zwischen dem orientalischen Gedanken und 


1 In neuester Zeit wird von verschiedenen Seiten unter den Juden 
selbst der Einfluss des Hellenismus auf das paldstinensische Judentum 
erforscht und bis zur Uberschdtzung hervorgehoben. Unter Anderem 
stiitzt man sich auf Folgendes: Fl. Josephus, Contra <Apionem, I, 22, 
erzihlt: “Aristoteles traf in Kleinasien einen Juden und wunderte 
sich, ihn in Sprache und Seele hellenisch zu finden” (vgl. E. Stave, 
Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, S, 85).—Einen griechischen Satz 
in den m527 hebt S. Karppe (Etudes sur les origines etc. du Zohar, Paris, 1901, 
p. 107) hervor. 
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dem hellenistischen Ausdruck, welcher den Sinn fiir die Normen der 
Grammatik aufhebt. 

Die Kulturbedeutung Alexander's besteht bekanntlich in dem 
literarischen Verkehr und dem daraus entstandenen Synkretismus des 
Orients und Occidents, in der Verbindung des Semitismus mit der 
indo-europiischen Bildung, zugespitzt in dem jiidischen Griechentum, 
woraus das Christentum hervorging, vermittelt durch Spaltungen im 
Judentume, wie man auch iiber die sogenannten Hiresien denken 
mag. Zunz bezeichnet das Christentum als die erste “ freie Gemeinde ” 
des Judentums. Antigonus von Socho soll der Lehrer des Zadok und 
Boetos gewesen sein; es ist die alteste Spur griechischer Namen in 
Palistina. Das Griechentum Asiens hat in Baktrien, das afrikanische 
in Agypten einen bleibenden Sitz gewonnen ; die neueste Zeit hat 
Quellen und aufgefundene Monumente zu speciellen Forschungen 
benutzt, z. B. eine Inschrift, welche die Widmung eines Sklaven 
bezeugt (Ben Chananja, 1865, n. 45). Die Berihrung Alexander's mit 
den Juden hat zuniichst Sagen gebildet, deren Triimmer sich im 
Talmud erhalten haben. Pseudo-Josippon bearbeitet den Roman des 
Pseudo-Kalisthenes (um 200 ?), wie Lebrecht zuerst in einer besonderen 
Vorlesung in der Veitel’schen Lehranstalt bewiesen hat. Auch die 
weitere Geschichte der Alexandersage bei den Juden ist seit Zacher's 
Monographie durch Nachweisung mancher Einzelheit interessant 
geworden, s. Hebr. Ubers., § 540. Der Anteil der Juden an jener 
Weltumwilzung ist in Dunkel gehiillt, wie tiberhaupt die Periode 
der sogenannten “ grossen Synode.” Von da ab ist die griechische 
Literatur der Juden nachweislich, wenn auch noch immer nicht 
selbstindig, organisch dargestellt, da in den griechischen Literatur- 
geschichten hier der Verfall des eigentlichen Griechentums beginnt ; 
wihrend die christliche Theologie hauptsichlich den Anfang christ- 
licher Ideen aufsucht—in neuester Zeit allerdings etwas weniger 
befangen — hat bei den Juden selbst beinahe erst im 16. Jahrhundert 
das Verstiindnis des Griechischen wieder begonnen, denn was von 
einer solchen Kenntnis bei Ibn Esra, Maimonides und Anderen 
gefabelt wurde, ist nur auf eine durch arabische Quellen vermittelte 
Kenntnis griechischer Wissenschaft zuriickzufiihren. Einen directen 
Einfluss griechischer Terminologie auf die hebriische der Masora 
beweist Ign. Guidi (Bollettino Ital. degli studii orient., 1, 431, vgl. Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVII, 95). 

Ausser der unter dem Namen der Septuaginta bekannten griechischen 
Bibeliibersetzung, welche als die alteste bekannte Ubersetzung iiber- 
haupt angesehen wird’, besitzen wir Fragmente einer ins 2. Jahrh. 


1 J. Maritan, La version grecque des livres de Samuel, précédée d’une introduc- 
tion sur la critique textuelle, Paris, 1898, mit einer Bibliographie, p. 237-42, 
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gehérenden, welche unter dem Namen Aguila geht. Fragmente aus 
den Biichern der Kénige gab F. Ch. Burkitt aus einem Ms. heraus 
(Cambridge, 1897) ; das Interessanteste darin ist nach Leopold Cohn 
(J. Q. R., XII, 521), dass das Tetragrammaton in althebriischer Schrift 
wiedergegeben wird, nicht durch Kyrios. 

Ein eigentiimliches, hebraisirendes Griechisch ist die Sprache des 
Neuen Testamentes ; die Grammatik desselben von Wiener erschien 
in englischer Ubersetzung von Agnew und Ebbake, New-York, 1880 
(Triibner’s Catalog, p. 246). 

Im Allgemeinen belehrt uns M. Schwab in seiner Abhandlung: 
“Transcription de mots grecs et latins en hébreu aux premiers siecles 
de Jésus-Christ” im Journ. Asiat., 1897, t. X.—Die griechischen 
Worter in der Literatur des Talmud und des alteren Midrasch, welche 
schon vielfach in den umfassenden Worterbiichern, nicht immer 
gliicklich, erklirt worden, sind Gegenstand zweier neueren Mono- 
graphieen, woriiber die Kritik vom Standpunkt der heutigen ver- 
gleichenden Sprachwissenschaft gar Manches zu bemerken hat, nim- 
lich J. First’s Glossarium graeco-hebraicum (1891), u. A. angezeigt 
von Ad. Neubauer, J.Q.R., IV, 9', und S. Krauss, Lehnwérter ete. 
(1899), angezeigt von S. Frinkel in ZDMG., LV, 353.—Wie viel auf 
diesem Gebiete noch zu thun bleibt, zeigt Prof. Adolf Schlatter (in 
Géttingen) in einem kleinen Artikel: ‘“Verkanntes Griechisch,” in 
Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher Theologie (Giitersloh, 1900, 8. 47-84). 

Die Literatur der Apokryphen (deren Schicksal bei den Juden noch 
einer Monographie bedarf) war in den griechischen Originalen den 
Juden des Mittelalters fast unbekannt. Spuren des Inhaltes weist 
Zunz (Literaturgesch, 8. 25) nach. Erst Gedalja ibn Ja‘hja (1587, 
Schalscheleth, fol. 68%, Ed. Amsterdam, f. 55) giebt eine Aufzihlung 
derselben?, An der Stelle des ersten urspriinglich hebriisch ver- 
fassten Makkabderbuches finden wir erst spiter Bearbeitungen in 
hebriischer, chaldiischer und arabischer Sprache — letztere auch in 
der 2. Ausgabe von Zunz’s Gottesd. Vortr., 8. 142, nicht erwihnt,—aber 


ist durchaus einer katholischen, aber textkritischen Exegese gewidmet 
und bietet nichts hierher Gehériges.—‘‘Z. Frankel’s Verdienste um die 
Septuagintaforschung,” von L. Treitel, enthalt die Monatsschr., 1901, S. 253- 
262.—Ich nehme hier Veranlassung, auf den lehrreichen Artikel von 
I. Abrahams tiber den Aristeas-Brief in J. Q. R., XIV, 321 hinzuweisen ; 
nach p. 330 ist der Verf. ein Jude. 

1 Siehe auch desselben ‘Notes lexicographiques” in Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XXXVII, pp. 65-71. 

2 Plessner’s Annahme (Hebr. Ubers. der Apokr., S. 46), dass diese Biicher 
den Juden durch die syrische Peschitto bekannt geworden seien, ist nicht 
gentigend begriindet. 
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schon im 10. Jahrh. Citate, deren Beziehung auf eine jener Bear- 
beitungen allerdings genauer zu untersuchen gewesen wire, ehe man 
daraus Schliisse auf das Alter der uns vorliegenden Biicher zog. Nicht 
ganz bedeutungslos sind die verschiedenen Bezeichnungen oder Titel, 
welche in den Citaten, Handschriften und Drucken vorkommen ; 
nimlich: D'NDWN n'3 nbin, mit Vocalen und Accenten, citirt Saadia 
(Poznanski, Monatsschr. f. d. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1900, 8. 514), 
pawn nbsp und XD ]3 citirt Nissim in der Geschichtensamm- 
lung (Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., XI, 156, erwihnt neben Nissim noch die 
wesentlich identische, anonyme Sammlung NVwWYn, welche Jellinek 
benutzt hat)}, Own Nn nbin erscheint als n. 33 einer alten Biicher- 
liste, welche Bacher in der Rev. d. Et. Juives, XXXIX, 204, edirt hat. 
Ein Ms. des 13. Jahrh. in Turin (in Peyron’s Catalog, p. 95) hat Jemand 
nachtriglich DI3Y0I8 NX (so) benannt. Gaster’s Ausgabe einer 
aramiischen *s210wN 133 Nd30 (1891) kenne ich nur aus Neubauer’s 
Besprechung (J. Q. R., VI, 571, 1.1), wo sie als ‘most critical ” be- 
sprochen und Verschiedenes iiber dieses Buch vorgebracht wird. 
Frihere Ausgaben nennen das Buch Di3)"O3N nbn, unter anderen 
aramiisch und hebriisch von Slucki (Sluzki) 1869.—Die arabische 
Bearbeitung ist in Hirschfeld’s Arabic Chrestomathy (1892), p. 1-5, 
abgedruckt, doch fehlt, nach Bacher’s Bemerkung (Rev. d. Et. J. 
XXV, 153), das Ende, nimlich Verse 71-74, entsprechend Baer’s 
Sener nvnay S. 441-445. Ein Fragment aus der Geniza mit bedeu- 
tenden Varianten edirte I. Abrahams (der Red. des J. Q. R.) in Gedenk- 
buch Kaufmann, 8. 119.—Das Buch Tobi b. Tobiel ist in zwei jiingeren 
hebriischen Bearbeitungen in Constantinopel 1516 und 1519 gedruckt 
(Zunz, G. V., 125, und Catal. Bodl., p. 200); eine kiirzere Bearbeitung 
findet sich bei Josef ibn Sabara (D'YIWyYY DD um 1200); eine chal- 
diische Bearbeitung edirte Neubauer 1878 (vgl. J. Q. R., VI, 573); eine 
persische Bearbeitung erwihnt Munk (Notice sur Saadia, p. 84).?_ Die 
Erzihlung ist im Midrasch zum Dekalog aufgenommen (n. 13, Matanja, 
s. Catal. Bodl., p. 589, Serapeum, 1864, 8.70, n. XL). Nach M. Rosen- 
mann (Studien zum Buche Tobit, 1894, 8. 31) wire das Buch im 2. Jahrh. 
vor Chr. verfasst. 

Uber das Buch der Weisheit Salomonis (NN NNDDN bei Nach- 
manides, Predigt, ed. Jellinek, 8. 28; Ed. II, 8. 21) hat man ein 
vielerwihntes Citat von Nachmanides in der Vorrede zum Pentateuch- 
commentar. 

1 Professor Margoliouth (J. Q.R., XIII, 158) liugnet die Autorschaft 
Nissim’s ohne Begriindung ; s. dariiber mein Arab. Lit. d. Juden (unter der 
Presse), S. 104. 

2 M. Gaster, Two unknown Hebrew Versions of Tobit, London, 1897, kenne 
ich nur aus einem Citat. 
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pen nbs ist das Buch Susanna, s. Catal. Bodl., p.208 ; Delitzsch, De 
Habakuci proph., p. 105 ; MIWMW AWD hebriisch in Ms. Miinchen 117, 
315 b, wo auch fol. 213 b ein Stiick aus den Makkabiern. 

Die Geschichte Judith’s ist in Midraschform fiir Chanukka heraus- 
gegeben von Jellinek in seiner Sammiung, Bd. I, S. xxiii, Bd. II, S. 10, 
und wesentlich identisch in Ms. Miinchen 117°. Elasar oder Elieser 
b. Mattatja (14. Jahrh.?) sagt: ‘Bei den Christen findet sich nba 
brava IHD) MIw HD) DY Na NNN” (Letterbode, II, 87; Mag. f. 
d. Wiss. d. Jud., IV, 147). 

Die Weisheit des Ben Sira ‘woriiber ein Artikel von Dr. J. Horowitz 
in der Monatsschrift, 1865, S. 101, 156, 178 — auch besonders abge- 
druckt) ist urspriinglich hebriiisch, etwa im 3. Jahrh. vor Christus 
verfasst, allein bisher war die griechische Uebersetzung eines Enkels 
die ausschliessliche Quelie fiir Alles, was dariiber bekannt war, mit 
Ausnahme einer Anzahi von Citaten im Talmud, welche Zunz nach- 
gewiesen und Delitzsch zusammengestellt hat. Sichere Nachweisung 
der Existenz des Originals im Mittelalter war nicht vorhanden. Vor 
wenigen Jahren iiberraschte Professor Schechter die Theologen mit 
der angeblichen Entdeckung von Fragmenten des hebriischen 
Originals, wenn man den Ausdruck “hebriaisch” im weitesten Sinne 
gebraucht. Bald fanden sich weitere Fragmente, und die Frage nach 
der EKchtheit, d. h. Originalitit, hat seitdem die Federn jiidischer und 
christlicher Gelehrten unausgesetzt beschiftigt; unter den ersteren 
nenne ich hier nur Neubauer, der, wenn ich mich recht erinnere, 
zugleich mit, oder noch vor Schechter, dieselbe Entdeckung machte, 
Israel Lévi (Red. der Revue) und Bacher. Die betreffenden Abhand- 
lungen sind in den letzten Jahrgingen des J.Q.R. und der Rev. d. 
Et. J. enthalten oder besprochen. Ich habe dieselben fliichtig gelesen, 
aber nicht so studirt, um ein entscheidendes Urteil abzugeben. Die 
Sprache dieses Buches hat auf mich gleich zu Anfang den Eindruck 
gemacht, als ob ein Nichtjude es geschrieben hitte; wenigstens kein 
vorchristlicher Jude. Diese Meinung habe ich in meinen Vorlesungen 
und in sonstigem Verkehr geiussert, und die noch fortdauernden 
Verhandlungen haben jenen Eindruck nicht verwischt; ist doch Isr. 
Levi zu der Ueberzeugung gekommen, dass der Verfasser die griechi- 
sche und syrische Bearbeitung gekannt hat. 

Die Weisheit des Ben Sirach ist im Mittelalter zu einem Fabelbuch, 
dem sog. Alphabet des Ben Sira, geworden, welches schon der Karait 
Hadassi (1148) verspottet. Die Erzihlung hat Ahnlichkeit mit dem 
Evangelium Infantiae in der Christologie des Korans und dem Roman 
von Merlin (Serapeum, 1869, 8. 130; Steinschneider, Uber die Volks- 
literatur der Juden, 1871, 8.5); ein ihnliches Wunderkind ist Pseudo- 
kana, wahrscheinlich Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts, und das Wunderkind 
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Nachman, vielleicht Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts. Eine Stelle, wonach 
der Messias lebend in den Himmel kommt, ist wahrscheinlich wegen 
ihres Anklanges an das Christentum im Druck weggelassen worden. 
(Uber eine Liicke s. Briill, Jahrb., IX — die Seitenzahl vergass ich zu 
notiren’.) Ich habe das Biichlein mit Benutzung eines Ms. 1860 
edirt. Kein Wunder, wenn der Karier Isak Trokidie Apokryphen iiber- 
haupt einem christlichen Ursprung zuweist. 

Der Traum Mordechai’s (oder Additamenta zum Buche Esther) existirt 
in chaldiischer oder hebriischer Bearbeitung, aus einem Ms. des 
Vatican mehrmals edirt (Catal. Bodl., p. 207, n. 1394 ff.) und aus 
einem Ms. in Breslau vom Jahre 1238 (vgl Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr., 
8. 111) edirt von Naftali H. Schulmann sg. 1. e. a. (nach Benjacob: in 
Wilna; Catal. Michael 1494 giebt das Jahr 1813 an, vgl. Zedner, 
p. 149, Jeschurun hebr., V, 149). Die hebriische Ubersetzung aus 
Hieronymus ist wenig wahrscheinlich (mein Die hebr. Ubers. des 
Mittelalters, 8. 607). 

Nicht viel besser als den Apokryphen erging es dem griechischen 
Josephus, trotz der Statue, welche ihm errichtet sein soll — woran 
Reuss (in Ersch u. Gruber, s.v., 8.111) nichts Befremdendes findet. So 
drollig es klingen mag, der Jude Josephus ist das “Zeenna Ureenna*” 
der Christen durch das ganze Mittelalter gewesen; erst nach 25 
lateinischen Auflagen erschien der griechische Text spiit im 16. Jahr- 
hundert, und die deutsche Ubersetzung des Hedio (1531) in Strassburg 
und anderswo mit ihren Kupferstichen blieb trotz Luther durch 
Jahrhunderte das ‘‘Teutsch Chumesch ” der Christen. Den hebr. “Ben 
Gorion” citirt Abravane] zu 1 Kon. ii. (f. 8, ed. Ven.), sonst Josippon 
(s. Pol. Lit., 8. 377); ovoid fib’DY taucht erst bei neueren jiidischen 
Schriftstellern als Gegensatz zum hebriischen Josippon auf. Letzterer, 
der aus lateinischen und griechischen Quellen schépfte, war der Fiihrer 
der Juden. Auch das arabische Makkabierbuch in den Polyglotten 
(s. Hebr. Bibl., IX, 17; Plaut, Josephus und die Bibel, 1867) und ein 
arabischer Auszug aus Josippon sind gedruckt in Beirut 1873 u. d. T. 
Taarikh Josefus Aliahud*. Die Schrift Contra Apionem iibersetzte 


' Zur Legende von Chiram, Kiénig von Tyrus, s. Catal. Bodl., p, 2707 ; 
Straschun im Serapeum, 1866, S.5; Jellinek, Monatsschr., 1859, S. 389; 
Bet ha-Midrasch, Bd. V, S. xxxv; Hamagid, V, 239, VI, 532; Doe Two, 
ed. Coronel, f. 19°; Allg. Zeit. d. Jud., 1865, S, 116; Schorr, He-Chaluz, 
VII, 172. 

2 myNY AYN, eigentlich nicht Titel, sondern Anrede iiber die jiidisch- 
deutsche Postille, welche die jiidischen Frauen im Osten wohl noch heute 
erbaut ; s, unten unter ‘‘ Deutsch.” 

8 Der arabische Josef b. Gorion ist auch nach Neubauer’s und Well- 
hausen’s von einander unabhingigen Abhandlungen noch ein Problem; 
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Samuel Schullam, der Herausgeber des chronologischen Werkes von 
Abraham Sakut (1566). 

Der beriihmte Philosoph Philo, iiber welchen in neuerer Zeit unter 
Anderen E. S. Kirschbaum (1841-2), Gfrérer, Grossmann (s. Litbl. 
des Orient, 1846-7), Joel (in Wertheimer’s Jahrbuch, 1863, und in 
Beitrdgen, 1876), Freudenthal und Schiirer geschrieben haben (‘The 
last Researches on Philo,” J.Q.#., V, 24), und der jetzt in einer 
kritischen Ausgabe erscheint, wird in der jiidischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters nicht genannt, obwohl sein Einfluss indirect zu erkennen 
ist ; ein unsicherer arabischer Autor des 10. Jahrh. citirt wahrscheinlich 
ihn als “ Alexandriner.” 

Graetz (III, 488) giebt eine Ubersicht der jiidisch-griechischen 
Literatur, welche sich fast nur in Fragmenten, hauptsiichlich in 
Citaten bei Eusebius (Praeparatio evangelica) erhalten hat. Er teilt 
die Schriften in: 

(a) Geschichtliche, gesammelt bei Miiller, Fragmenta histor. Grae- 
corum, III, 207 ff. Aus Artapan sollen Josephus und der Midrasch 
geschépft haben. 

(b) Dichter, worunter Ezekielos, dessen Gedicht von L. Philippson 
und Delitzsch herausgegeben ist.— F. Momigliano, Un antico poeta 
della Grecia (im Vessillo, 1892), kenne ich nicht aus Autopsie. 

(c) Poetische und apokryphische Biicher. Alle diese teilt Graetz in 
zwei Perioden: die erste von der Zeit der Septuaginta, welche von 
allen benutzt ist (nach Graetz um 160), bis zur Erbauung des Onias- 
tempels; bis dahin finde sich keine Polemik gegen das Heidentum. 

Gegen diese Auffassung sind eigentlich Freudenthal’s Hellenistische 
Studien gerichtet, welche einige gewagte Hypothesen aufstellen, z. B. 
iiber den Einfluss der Alexandriner auf den palistinensischen Midrasch 
und die Samaritaner; dagegen sind die Abhandlungen von Graetz in 
der Monatsschrift 1876-78 gerichtet. In der neuesten Zeit hat man 
aus zerstreuten Spuren jenes Hinflusses abenteuerliche Folgerungen 
verschiedener Art gezogen, deren Widerlegung unndtig oder un- 
niitz ist. 

Unter jenen Schriften verdienen besondere Aufmerksamkeit : 

Das sogenannte 4. Makkabderbuch, auch Predigt iiber die Vernunft 
genannt und dem Josephus beigelegt, edirte Freudenthal 1869 (s. Geiger’s 
jiidische Zeitschrift, VII, 113); den syrischen Text gab Bensley (Gy., 
VIII, 209) heraus. In den Noten bemerkt Freudenthal S. 147, dass das 
Buch Baruch am 9. Ab griechisch gelesen wurde. In Corfu liest man 
noch jetzt die Haftara des 9. Ab (die anderswo arabisch ibersetzt 


Niheres dariiber in meiner unter der Presse befindlichen Bibliographie der 
Geschichtsliteratur, § 19. 
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wird), Ruth, Abot und einige liturgische Stiicke griechisch (Belleli, Rev. 
d. Et. Juives, XXII, 251). 

Phokylides, didaktisches Gedicht, wird von Bernays und Freudenthal 
(4. Makk., Noten, II, 162) einem Juden vindicirt. Schon Sgambatus, 
den Wolf citirt, bemerkt: ‘Nihil de Christo aut salutari doctrina.” 
Auch dieses Gedicht ist lange als Schulbuch benutzt worden, wie der 
arabisch-christliche Lokman fiir das Arabische und hebriische Uber- 
setzungen christlicher Stiicke fiir das Hebriische ; Manasse b. Israel 
verfasste eine Erklirung des Phokylides. 

Das Buch derJubilden, zuerst ithiopisch, dann deutsch von Dillmann, 
hebriisch von Rubin, ist nach Treuenfels identisch mit dem Buche 
“Adam's”; B. Beer hat eine kleinere und eine grissere Schrift 
dariiber verfasst; in der letzteren, S. 70, meint er, das Buch sei aus 
verschiedenen Elementen, samaritanischen, essenischen und anderen 
analogen Quellen mit der Kalenderkunde verbunden; s. jedoch da- 
gegen Geiger, Urschrift, 8. 70, und Epstein zu Eldad (1891, 8. 144, 155, 
158). Neue Hypothesen findet man bei W. Singer, Das Buch der 
Jubilaen, oder Leptogenesis, Stuhlweissenburg, 1878. 

In den sibyllinischen Biichern findet Z. Frankel (Monatsschrift) den 
Ausdruck der Messiasidee. In der Einleitung zu dieser Abhandlung 
giebt dieser eine geschichtliche Entwicklung, welche weniger kri- 
tisch ist als der Artikel Bendavid’s in Zunz’s Zeitschrift, 1822, s. 
auch Ewald, Abhandl., 1858. Eine lateinische Dissertation dariiber 
von Badt erschien 1871 (Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., VIII, 197), eine deutsche 
iiber das vierte Buch, 1878. 

Aristobul, ein Peripatetiker (?), spricht von einem Pentateuch, den 
Plato gekannt habe (Jiid. Lit.,§ 5, Anm. 25; christliche Parallelen bei 
Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, I, 1890, p. 155, n. 2951; vgl. Graetz, 
Monatsschrift, 1878) und gab den Anstoss zu der im Mittelalter wieder- 
holten Behauptung, dass die griechischen Philosophen Schiiler der 
hebriaischen Propheten seien. 

Was die Beschaffenheit des Griechischen in dieser Literatur betrifft, 
so hat in neuester Zeit G. Adolf Deissmann (Bibelstudien, Marburg, 
1895, S. 51, 63, 67, 69; vgl. Kaufmann, Monatsschrift, 1895-6) nach. 
zuweisen versucht und durch Belege aus alten Dokumenten unter- 
stiitzt, dass die Juden nicht ein Judengriechisch sprachen oder 
schrieben, und dass die Ubersetzer es verstanden, “den Agyptern 
ihre Schitze zu entwenden” (S. 67). ‘ Dass die alexandrinischen und 
kleinasiatischen Juden von Hause aus samt und sonders aramiisch 
oder gar hebriisch gesprochen hitten,” ist allerdings ausgeschlossen 


(S. 71). 
M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THREE NEW BOOKS ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABI, 
OR BABYLONIAN LAW. 


Hammurabi’s Gesetz. By Professor J. KOHLER and Dr. F. E. PEISER, 
Band I.: Ubersetzung, Juristische Wiedergabe, Erlauterung. 
E. Pfeiffer, Leipzig. 

Die Gesetze Hammurabis und die mosaische Gesetzgebung. Von Hofrat 
Prof. Dr. D. H. Miuuer. Published in X. Jahresbericht der 
Israelitisch-Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien fiir das Schuljahr 


1902-1903. 
The Laws of Moses, and the Code of Hammurabi. By 8. A. Cook, M.A., 
London. A. & C. Black. 


I. WE have long looked forward to the appearance of the promised 
work on the Code of Hammurabi, by Professor J. Kohler and 
Dr. F. E. Peiser. The former, Professor of Comparative Jurispru- 
dence in Berlin, and the latter, well known by his editions of 
Babylonian contract tablets, have worked together before with 
happy results. Their Aus dem babylonischen Rechtsleben has long been 
a standard work on the results to be obtained from a study of 
Babylonian contracts. We expected great advances on all previous 
editions, as the wealth of comparative matter which Dr. Kohler can 
command, and the intimate acquaintance with actual legal business 
as carried on in Babylonia, already shown by Dr. Peiser, bade fair 
to render their work not only indispensable but practically un- 
approachable, 

This is the first of three parts; the second is to consist of the 
Babylonian matter, a transcription of the text, the grammar, lexico- 
graphy and philology; the third is to be a selection of the con- 
temporary documents illustrating the code. It is rather a pity that 
so little of the results which must surely be reached by such an 
investigation should be allowed to appear here. The authors acknow- 
ledge the amount of assistance they have received, and especially 
Professor F. Delitzsch’s important suggestions, many of which are 
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given in the foot-notes. The authors refer to Winckler’s and Scheil's 
translations, but do not appear to have seen the present writer's, “ The 
Oldest Code of Laws in the World.” It is‘all the more gratifying to 
observe how often, particularly when they acknowledge Delitzsch’s 
assistance, the authors agree with that version. 

Thus: rabidnu, extremely common in contemporary documents, 
about whose general meaning there could be no doubt whatever, was 
rendered by Scheil Jes environs, left untranslated by Winckler in his 
first edition, rendered Hduptling in his third ; my “ governor,” is now 
on Delitzsch’s authority Ortsrorsteher. To the word numat they attach 
the note unbekannt. Scheil, they say, vermutet le bien, also das 
Vermidgen. They further speculate on a special meaning for it, like 
Harem ; but a neighbour assisting at a fire was hardly likely to make 
off with the Harem of the victim. Winckler’s Higenthum, my 
“property,” are abundantly borne out by the contemporary documents, 
The guess that the signs, read by them elsewhere SAL-DIS, in § 40, 
were written for asiu, wenn, was pardonable to Scheil as a first 
attempt; but one hardly expected to see it repeated. For ilku ahum, 
Scheil’s obligation étrangére, Winckler’s andern Staatsbeamten, my 
“‘sojourner,” they give ein fremder Losteilhaber. In § 41 for ubéh, 
which Scheil rendered @ enclos, Winckler einzdunt, my “bartered,” 
they have eintauscht. For niplatim, Scheil’s piquets, Winckler’s Pfeile, 
my “exchanges,” they give, on Delitzsch’s authority, Gegenwart. For 
§ 155 the special meaning of kazi, commonly “to bind,” which they 
desiderate, is probably “to strangle.” In § 183 both Scheil and 
Winckler regard the girl as the daughter of a concubine. In § 256, 
for bihazu, Scheil’s son préfet, Winckler’s seine Gemeinde (Gau), my 
“ his compensation,” they give seine Auflisung. 

There are numerous other deviations from former renderings, some 
of which seem improvements, others are distinct failures. The best 
of the former, perhaps, is the suggestion that in §§ 234, 235 pthu 
really means “to pitch,” originally “close.” Here, then, the builder 
is said to “ caulk” a vessel, in the sense of completing its construction. 
This is better than to suppose that the boat-builders also navigated 
the vessel. But is it necessary to suppose that 3ibru must mean 
“work”? In §46, the suggestion that apsitu, if not an error, is 
feminine of absinu, and means “yield,” is very pleasing. Also the 
fault of the brander in §§ 226, 227, is made to be that he has cut 
out, or otherwise rendered unrecognizable, the brand, or tattooed mark 
of a slave. This seems to be an improved rendering. As to the 
faults no doubt there will be others only too pleased to find them. 
For the ordinary reader it is well to compare the renderings of other 
scholars. It is only in very obscure places that differences appear. 
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A further study of the contemporary documents which so richly 
illustrate the Code will clear up many passages, and for this we may 
confidently await the remaining parts of this work. 

The translation of the Code is followed by a most useful present- 
ment of its enactments in a modern juristic fashion. It is here that 
Prof. Kohler is most at home, and his views are most suggestive. Not 
a little of it will be disputed, and, with better understanding of the 
original, doubtless rejected ; but it is precisely this sort of treatment 
that leads to further knowledge. Sometimes one wonders that the 
meaning he gives did not suggest a revision of the translation. 

The very difficult prologue and epilogue of the Code are given in 
a fresh version with several improvements. Then comes a most 
important digest of the Code, with a careful sketch of the results for 
the history of civilization and law. Here also are many things 
disputable, but a great stride has been taken towards finality. An 
excellent excursus on the so-called Sumerian Family Laws establishes 
their relative antiquity. Then comes a thorough estimate of the 
place of the Code in comparative law, and some useful notes on the 
topography and theology of the inscription, Throughout are many 
valuable side-glances at the Mosaic Laws. A few additional notes 
from Dr. Daiches’ Altbabylonische Urkunden close this invaluable work. 
It must long remain indispensable for students of law, as well as 
Biblical scholars. 

II. Prof. Dr. D. H. Miller, so celebrated for his studies in the 
ancient South Arabian Inscriptions, has added another high achieve- 
ment to his fame. He gives us the fruit of long study and thought 
upon the Code of Laws promulgated by Hammurabi. In three 
parallel columns he presents the transcribed Babylonian text, a 
beautiful Hebrew translation, and an independent German version. 
In his preface he sets out the names of the most helpful of the many 
publications which go to form the bibliography and he has made 
excellent use of them. It was in order to see how far a comparison 
with Mosaic legislation is really possible that he was led to the happy 
idea of giving a Hebrew version. It enables not only the substance 
of a law but also its formal aspect to be taken into consideration. 
Thus, not only the idea but the expression of it in the two laws can be 
compared ata glance. By placing the two legislations side by side, 
grouped so as to show the enactments on similarly treated subjects, 
Dr. Miiller finds “the closest connexion of the two laws absolutely 
certain,” and hence deduces the immediate, or mediate, dependence 
of the Mosaic Code on that of Hammurabi. But not in the sense 
that the latter was the actual source of the former. He postulates 
an already fixed primitive code from which both are descended. 
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He is further disposed to see an ancient Semitic influence in the 
Roman XII Tables; and certainly shows some most remarkable 
resemblances. In his appendix he furthér examines the relations of 
the Syrian Code published by Bruns and Sachau. 

Some of the explanations of the laws here given are undoubtedly 
very well worth considering, even when not altogether convincing. 
The explanation of § 58, that ‘‘when the sheep had entered the 
common sheepfold at the city gate” really means “at night” is 
very clever, and leads to an interesting comparison with the XII 
Tables. But the words of the Code are not clear, and may mean 
‘‘when the stalk of the corn is fully in ear.” The damage done to 
green corn by sheep is not irremediable, whether by day or night, 
and need not lead to great loss; on the contrary, feeding off by 
sheep is recommended as a treatment for wheat on light land, such 
as Babylonian soil would be. But, when a crop was in ear, to turn 
in sheep would mean utter loss. The explanation of Jéit by “cheek” 
after the Talmudic /é6‘a, is also very welcome. In numerous other 
passages the right meaning has doubtless been deduced, where former 
translators have missed it. But it would be unfair to single out the 
gems and so render the book less attractive to the reader. 

Most useful to Biblical students will be the comparative tables, 
where Mosaic and Roman legislation are compared. These show 
many more startling likenesses than have been pointed out and make 
it very improbable that the Mosaic Code was drawn up without, at 
least, knowledge of a Code which lies at the base of Hammurabi’s 
Code. Dr. Miiller does not take account of the sources of the 
Pentateuch in a way that would please a critic ; and we may expect 
the Higher Critics to be as merciless to him as to Prof. Delitzsch. 
He will probably bear it with the same equanimity, for the future 
is with the comparative method. 

Some slight criticisms may be allowed. The Code sets down 
penalties for default or damage at “so many GUR per GAN.” Here 
a GUR is a measure of capacity and a GAN a measure of surface 
area. As Schiel rendered the Code, following Oppert’s views, the 
penalty is expressed in “so many GUR per 10 GAN.” Dr. Miiller, 
like Winckler, Kohler, and others, does the same. But, in fact, both 
the measures of capacity and area have this peculiarity, that the 
ordinary numerals when used with them have not their ordinary 
values. Reissner showed in the Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 
1896, p. 417 f., that the sign used to denote 10 in the ordinary 
enumerations meant 1 when used before GAN. The very numerous 
calculations of the scribes found in tablets both before and during the 
First Dynasty of Babylon amply sustain this view. It would surely 
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be very odd to express a penalty as “20 bushels per 10 acres”: why 
not “2 bushels per acre”? Here Dr. Miiller is of course less to 
blame than the proposed Assyriologists whom he follows, but the 
present writer’s translation should have warned him. 

In § 40, I do not make the reading assatu, but éntu, and that is the 
reading of the sign on the monument wherever it occurs. The iqu 
I take to be a by-form of ligi, “a foundling,” or homeless person ; 
here, with the epithet “foreign,” “a sojourner.” As to the ubth in 
§ 41, it is the common form in the contracts for “he has exchanged ”’; 
and, even if we did not know that pélu meant to “exchange,” see 
Meissner’s Altbabylonisches Privatrecht, p.130, we should expect niplatim 
to mean “ exchanges.” 

This work is shortly to be published by A. Hélder of Vienna, with 
some important additions, a series of grammatical excursuses which 
will be valuable for the student of the language and appendices on 
the fragments of the Code preserved in the Library of ASurbanipal, 
the old Sumerian Family Laws, and the Syrian law-books of the 
fifth century, published by Bruns and Sachau. We see no promise of 
an Index, but sincerely hope there will be a good one. The work 
is of first rank and most important for comparative study of early 
legislations. 

III. The Code of Hammurabi was certain to attract a large amount 
of attention abroad. Beside the original edition by Scheil in the 
fourth volume of the Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, and the 
numerous editions or translations in Germany, America, and Italy, we 
are glad now to welcome a contribution to the subject from the able 
pen of Mr. 8. A. Cook, so well known as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Encyclopaedia Biblica. It provides a full account of the 
contents of the Code, and an exhaustive comparison of this with 
the Mosaic Codes, from the point of view of an advanced critic. On 
the whole, the author is favourable to the view that the Israelite law 
was not dependent upon the law of Hammurabi, but far more primi- 
tive in type. The book is excellently arranged throughout and refer- 
ences are given for every opinion that can be traced to its source. 
It is a complete résumé of all that had appeared up to the date of 
publication and affords the most convenient textbook for any one 
who wishes now to start upon the study. A good plan would be to 
start with Cook and go on with Miller, and finish with Kohler, 
referring to the previous publications to fill up what is lacking or 
obscure in either. It need hardly be pointed out that all speculations 
as to. the sense of certain laws must ultimately be tested by the 
actual documents embodying the practice of the times. This has 
been well done by Cook, but Dr. Miiller has not made use of much 
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material that exists. A great deal more remains to be done and only 
needs the ability to read the innumerable published and unpublished 
contracts of the period. 

Finality in the questions discussed by these scholars is not likely 
to be reached yet, but all these books are able contributions 
towards it, and the raising of,a question is the necessary preliminary 
to its solution. Some small criticisms on Mr. Cook’s book will 
perhaps be helpful for a second edition. On p. 56, note 1, he attaches 
rather too much importance to the sexagesimal system as dominant 
in Babylonia, the decimal system co-existed from early times. The 
military unit was fifty couples and was a territorial quota; see 
Lehmann in Meissner’s Beitrige zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, p. 98 f. 
and Assyrian Deeds and Documents, Vol. II, pp. 83, 225. On p. 66 the 
force of iténi is not passive, the judge altered for himself his judge- 
ment; this he is forbidden to do. An appeal is allowed, but not 
a re-trial or reversal of verdict. On p.149 we meet the statement— 
‘“‘there are many indications, which considered in the light of com- 
parative custom, go to prove that Babylonia legalized and sanctified 
immoral practices, which in the rest of the Semitic world higher 
ideals gradually endeavoured to suppress.” This is a sort of remark 
that is common in German and French works. If it is meant that 
Babylonia was no better than other nations in this respect, and 
that ‘‘comparative custom” makes us certain that such practices 
existed, no one can demur. But what is wanted is documentary 
evidence, and either from shame or ignorance, that is what the 
writers of these remarks forbear to give. The section (§ 256) treated 
on p. 174 is peculiarly obscure, The signification of the form IV. 3, 
imtanassuru(Su) is often, and properly passive, but sometimes comes, 
as indicated here by the suffix su, to be used with active force. The 
verb maséru, “to lead, guide, &c.,” does not seem to give sense here. 
Others translate so as to make the defaulter be “left on the field,” 
among the cattle; or “expelled from” the field, or village, from the 
cattle. This form is not otherwise known for this verb, and it is 
really difficult to see what meaning it could have here. But there 
is another masdru, “to tear in pieces,” can it be that the penalty 
here, for a very bad case of breach of trust, is to be “ torn in pieces” 
by the cattle on the field itself? The usual meaning of ina in the 
Code is “from,” and I formerly took the verb to mean “they shall 
separate him from the field and from the cattle,” but unfortunately 
I wrote “remove the oxen from that field.” That does not seem an 
appropriate penalty, nor does it seem enough to leave the man on 
the field with the cattle, even if that is equivalent to making him a 
slave. For he would then be doing little more than he was bound 
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to do before. Besides, it is doubtful if ‘‘on” will do as a rendering 
for ina; or “with” either. The meaning “by” is common, “ with” 
also in the sense of instrument. 

On p. 235, the obscure nbz may be for nikazu the usual Babylonian 
for “account,” if the Aramaic b can be read k. 

On p. 246, the note from Dumon is not to be taken quite seriously. 
Why the medical prescriptions of the Babylonian doctors are to be 
styled ‘‘ nostrums,” as long as we do not know what they were, is not 
very clear; but at any rate Ea was a god, not a “ patroness,” and the 
identification with a serpent-headed god is wrong. Except as a gibe 
at the medical profession, there is no connexion of Allatu with 
doctors ; and the gibe is modern. 

But these are all mere trifles in comparison with the immense 
amount of useful and well-digested information. The chief value 
lies in the comparative method applied so well and in the allowance 
made for critical results. The text of the Code is not perfect. It had 
to be cut on stone, from a copy on clay, and either scribe or stone- 
cutter made mistakes, which can be pointed out readily enough. The 
obscurities may be due in part to mistakes. In other cases, we may 
have words or ideograms which are to be taken differently. Early 
translators failed to recognize the ideogram for muskénu and so had 
to guess at its meaning. The puzzling word aldam, which, from its 
elements as an ideogram I guessed might mean “tools,” or “ imple- 
ments”; others have guessed meant “seed,” because they thought 
that suited the context better. They were probably right, as the 
word occurs in contracts with 3¢, the word for “corn,” before it. But 
we do not yet know whether it was wheat, barley, or other grain. 


C. H .W. Jouns. 


M. KLUMEL’S “MISCHPATIM”; F. KAUFFMANN’S 23x. 


Mischpdtim, Ein samaritanisch-arabischer Commentar zu Ex. 21-22, 
i5, von IpRAHim IBN JakOB. Nach einer Berliner Handschrift 
herausgegeben und mit einer Einleitung und Anmerkungen 
versehen. Inaugural-Dissertation .... von MEIER KLUMEL. 
Berlin, 1902, in-8°, 13+(1) SS.+xxxivSS. arab. Text. 


3K Jl, |, sl 93) (g- Traktat tiber die Neulichtbeobachtung 
und den Jahresbeginn bei den Kariern, von SAMUEL B. MosEs. 
Nach einer arabischen Handschrift mit dem Fragmente einer 
hebriischen Ubersetzung kritisch herausgegeben und ins Deutsche 
tibertragen von FELIX KAUFFMANN. Frankfurt a. M., 1903, in-8°. 
xviii + 31 SS. +26* SS. arab.-hebr. Text. 
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- DIEsE zwei Publicationen behandeln zwar verschiedene Themata, 
doch gehdren sie insofern zusammen, als sie beide interessante Bei- 
trige zur Kenntnis des Schrifttums der einzigen bisher existirenden 
zwei jiidischen Secten — der Samaritaner und der Karier — liefern, 
und darum midge auch ihre Besprechung hier gemeinsam erfolgen. 

I. Die Secte der Samaritaner wird wohl bald in absehbarer Zeit 
zur Vergangenheit gehdren, denn nach den neuesten Nachrichten 
betrigt ihre Zahl im Ganzen 220 Seelen (120 miinnliche und 100 
weibliche, s. Luncz’s Kalender, 5663, p. 52), die alle in Nablus leben. 
Umsomehr sollte, solange noch eine lebendige Tradition vorhanden 
ist, vor Allem ihre religionsgesetzliche Litteratur, die meistens ara- 
bisch abgefasst ist, durchforscht werden, da diese auch fir das 
Verstiindnis der Entwickelungsgeschichte der jiidischen Halacha, 
wie dies seit Geiger’s bahnbrechenden Untersuchungen feststeht, von 
grosser Bedeutung ist. Einer der fruchtbarsten samaritanischen Auto- 
ren auf diesem Gebiete war nun Ibrahim, dessen dusserst umfangreicher 
arabischer Comm. zum Pentateuch wohl als Repertorium der samari- 
tanischen Gesetzeskunde uud Glaubenslehre gelten kann. Fine 
moderne Abschrift dieses Commentars zu den ersten vier Btichern 
befindet sich in der kénigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin und hat sie Geiger 
vielfach benutzt und verschiedene Stellen daraus excerpirt, hier 
aber erhalten wir zum ersten Mal ein grisseres zusammenhingendes 
Specimen, das sich auf das Civilrecht bezieht. Allerdings ist es zu be- 
dauern, dass der Herausgeber in der Mitte, d. h. zu xxii. 15, abgebrochen 
und nicht den ganzen Abschnitt bis xxiii. 19 gegeben hat, oder wenig- 
stens bis xxii. 23, da, wie Ibrahim berichtet, nach manchen Samari- 
tanern, der eigentliche Abschnitt Mischp&tim hier endet (p. i, letzte 
Zeile: Mdn ADD DN sue (JI Judy ‘DIK TIN JI Js DYOEwHN Igy)? 

Ueber die Person des Autors ist nichts bekannt, doch ist die 
Vermutung Klumels wahrscheinlich, dass er mit einem Ibrahim aus 
dem Stamme Ja‘kfb identisch sei, der am Ende des VIII. Jahrh. d. H. 
in Damascus gelebt und von dem sich eine Hymne zum Verséhnungstag 
(ed. v. Heidenheim in s. Vierteljahrsschrift, V, 112-17) erhalten hat. 
Mithin gehért Ibrahim ins XV. Jahrh. und damit stimmt auch tiberein, 
dass er noch Autoren aus dem Ende des XIV. oder dem Anfange des 
XV. Jahrh., wie z. B. den Dichter Abischa b. Pinchas, citirt. 

Der Text ist, abgesehen von einigen Druckfehlern’, sehr sorg- 


1 Vgl. auch Zunz, Ritus, p. 179. 

2 So z. B. p. 1, 1. 4, Le, 1 eal; P. iii, 1. 1, .ydgdce ist falsch ; 
ib., 1. 1» gis L. lai; p. viii, L 9, dmgid 1. iy3; p. x, 1. 11, Lol L Lil; 
p. xi, 1. 1a, eg 1 Gag; p. Xiv, L. 11, loom? 1. yleod2; p xviii, 

Dd2 
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filtig edirt, wiewohl die Aufgabe keine leichte war. Die citirten 
Pentateuch-Verse sind mit hebriaischen Lettern transkribirt, und 
es wird dabei tiberall auf die Abweichungen vom masoretischen 
und die Uebereinstimmung mit dem samaritanischen Text der 
Schrift hingewiesen, und nur zu Lev. xxv. 55 liest Ibrahim allen 
Versionen entgegen DY bey v3 N? ‘2 (s. die Anmerkung 
Néldekes, p. iii, n. 1). Dafiir hat aber der Herausgeber nichts fiir 
das Verstiindnis des Inhalts gethan, nur verspricht er am Schlusse der 
Einleitung einen Anhang, in dem die Parallelstellen aus Talmud 
und Midrasch mitgeteilt und die Uebereinstimmungen oder Ab- 
weichungen der beiden Traditionen festgestellt werden sollen. Aber 
gerade diese Feststellung ist das wichtigste und dabei muss nicht nur 
die talmudische, sondern auch die kardische Halacha beriicksichtigt 
werden. Auch unser Specimen, wiewohl es sich auf ein so neutrales 
Gebiet wie das Civilrecht erstreckt, ist nicht ohne Interesse, wie dies 
wenigstens an einigen Beispielen gezeigt werden mige. 

So lést Ibrahim den Widerspruch zwischen Ex. xxi. 2 und Lev. xxv. 2 
nicht wie die Talmudisten, die den ersten Fall auf V3 1173 und 
den zweiten auf 2¥Y "51% beziehen, sondern dahin, dass in unserem 
Vers unter 13 ein Proselyte zu verstehen sei (p. ii: Jd Jus! ley 
e! CHyo)| yo Gole je » wy). Der Herausgeber hebt diese 


Deutung am Schluss seiner Einleitung (p. 13) hervor, es ist ihm aber 
entgangen, dass ihr Urheber der Karier Jefet b. ‘Ali ist (s. Aron b. 
Josef’s Mibchar z. St.).—Nicht nur das Ohr des Sklaven, sondern auch 
das der Sklavin darf durchbohrt werden (p. v-vi).—Ddiyd in V. 6 
bedeutet nicht das Jubeljabr, wie Rabbaniten und Karier behaupten, 
sondern das ganze Lebenlang (p. vii).—Am sonderbarsten ist wohl die 
Deutung des Gesetzes xxi. 7-11, das nach Ibrahim sich einfach auf 
einen Vater bezieht, der seine Tochter an einen Mann verheiratet, da 
die Frau die Sklavin des Mannes ist (p. x); V. 8% driickt nun dasselbe 
aus, wie Deut. xxiv. 12.—Der xxi. 14 erwihnte Altar ist nicht ein 
solcher im Heiligtume, sondern in jedem Gerichtshof stand ein Altar, 
um den herum die Richter sassen und ihren Spruch gefillt haben 
(p. xiii).—fIDN in xxi. 22-23 bezieht er selbstverstiindlich wie die Karier 
auf die Kinder und V. 24-25 deutet er dahin, dass sich “Auge um 
Auge” auf unseren und dhnliche Faille beziehe, das tibrige aber nur 
auf ahnliche Falle, da doch z. B. “Zahn um Zahn” in unserem Fall 
nicht anwendbar sei (p. xvili-xx; vgl. dazu meine Bemerkungen in 


a, ay L. Jy; ib., 1. 10, yy 1 y5y 5 p. xxiv, l. rz, Ex. xxxvi. 21 


1. Ex. xxi. 36; p. xxvii, l. 4, wry 1. ors ib., 1. 7, 9 1, (s*93 
p. xxxi, 1.15, dxog)l L dmog/l, ws.w. 
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Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, p. 177). — Interessant sind auch die Ausftih- 
rungen iiber xxii. 3, wobei Ibrihim auf das Kitab al-k4fi des Samari- 
taners Jasuf al-‘Askari verweist (p. xxix, vgl. Geiger, ZDMG., XX, 569, 
n. 1; ein Abschnitt aus dieser Schrift, der sich auf die Zaraath-Gesetze 
bezieht, ist unlingst erschienen, s. diese Zeitschrift, XI, 694). 

Andererseits muss bemerkt werden, dass die Rabbaniten hier zweimal 
citirt werden ohne jedes beleidigende Epithet, wie das dfters der Fall 
ist (s. z. B. die Excerpte bei Geiger, l.c., p. 156 ff.). So heisst es an 
einer Stelle, dass AMIY xxi. 10 von dem talmudischen My “ Zeit" 
abzuleiten sei (p. ix: ill! sy (ge IS ys by macs AMY Ll,) 
und an der anderen (p. xx) werden die Einwinde der Halachisten gegen 
die wirtliche Deutung von xxi. 24-25 mit den Worten med sas 354 
os 2 eingeleitet. 

Da nun der Comm. Ibrahim’s sehr umfangreich ist (die Berliner 
Copie, in der Deuteronomium fehlt, umfasst tiber 2000 Quartseiten) 
und deshalb wohl in absehbarer Zeit auf eine vollstindige Edition 
nicht zu rechnen ist, und da das Specimen Klumel's tiber die Art 
und Weise dieses Commentars im Grossen und Ganzen bereits eine 
Vorstellung giebt, so wird es sich fiir zukiinftige Bearbeiter eher 
empfehlen, nicht weitere kleinere Proben zu verdéffentlichen, sondern 
lieber einzelne Partieen der samaritanischen Gesetzeskunde auf Grund 
dieses Commentars monographisch zu behandeln und so mit der Zeit 
diese Disciplin zu einem gewissen Abschlusse zu bringen. 

II. Wichtiger als die samaritanische ist die kariische religions- 
gesetzliche Litteratur und hier ist es besonders das Gebiet der 
Kalenderkunde, das im Mittelpunkte der rabbanitisch-kardischen 
Polemik steht. Wir sind daher Kauffmann dankbar, dass er den 
betreffenden (dritten) Abschnitt aus dem im Jahre 1434 in arabischer 
Sprache verfassten Gesetzbuch al-Murschid des Kariers Samuel b. 
Mose b. Jeschua? al-Magribi verdéffentlicht hat. Samuel ist zwar 
nur Compilator und, wie die meisten spiteren kariischen Autoren, 
wiederholt er nur, was er in friiheren Werken gefunden hat, doch ist 
auch seine Darstellung, die sich durch Klarheit und gute Anordnung 
des Stoffes auszeichnet, nicht ohne Interesse. Als Vorlage zu dieser 
Edition hat K. die Berliner Handschrift gedient, die im J. 1435, also 
ein Jahr nach der Abfassungszeit, geschrieben ist, und der Text ist 
auch, abgesehen von einzelnen wenigen Druckfehlern*, ein recht 


1 Und nicht Josua, wie es irrtiimlich auf dem arab. Titelblatt heisst, 
Ueber die Identificirung mit dem gleichnamigen Samuel b. Mose b. Chesed- 
El, genannt ibn ‘20, s. Monatsschrift, XLII (1898), p. 189, und Steinschneider, 
Die arab. Literatur d, Juden, § 199. 

2Z. B. p. 5*, 1. 16, m179 1. wimp; p. 6*, 1. 3, mime L. Ame; ib., lL. 17, 
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guter. Nur an einer Stelle ist dem Herausgeber ein arges Miss- 
verstiindnis unterlaufen. Am Anfange des XIII. Capitels (p. 16*) 
heisst es, dass die Einwohner derjenigen Lander, die von Palistina 
weit entfernt sind und demgemiiss die Gerstenreife (3°3N) nicht 
beobachten kénnen, sich nach dem 19jahrigen Cyclus richten mégen. 
Diesen Cyclus nimlich haben die mit Jojachin Verbannten, die da “die 
guten Feigen” genannt werden (das Bild ist Jer. xxiv. 2 entlehnt), 
festgesetat: wan’ jx omy ai... Ayabe abate dae xo 
peopnds om Sxpy xo Sy pon mba Saxe mys vide onodsy 
maw (ms. onda) ondN2. KK. setzt nun dafir “Dds pm 
mass Aoxndxa und tbersetzt (p. 26): “diese werden — mit dem 
Femininum ! — die M1316 genannt”!? Ein Einblick in Aron b. Elia’s 
Gan Eden, fol. 22, wo es heisst: ‘35yon Sxqw* 139 DINA IHN 
4oy Saa ayo yay mar on ppn xin oynpn jpn ‘> ys, 
hatte ihn eines besseren belehrt. Uebrigens heisst es auch in der 
hier abgedruckten hebr. Uebersetzung (woriiber weiter unten) in 
éinem anderen Zusammenhange (p. 22*, 1. 3 v. u.): NCNNI WRN) 
odin yn maen oxnn joo admins yn “Sewn mow Sow wd 
43) 7“N977 NN. Allerdings indert K. hier wiederum D‘3NNT in 
Dsonn ?! 

Aber auch sonst vermisst man in der Uebersetzung allzuoft eine 
Kenntnis der einschligigen Litteratur, die K. vor vielen Entstellungen 
und Irrtiimern bewahrt hitten. Ich will hier nur die wichtigsten 
hervorheben: So bedeutet pRoixdy) px'pben Pobx (p. 3*, 1. 4 v. u.) 
nicht “Bibeltext, Wort--und Sachanalogie” (p. 4), sondern: “Bibeltext, 
Analogie und allgemeine Uebereinstimmung (sc. der Gemeinde).” 
Demgemiiss sind auch die drei Principien des Kariismus (ib. n. 4) 
nicht: NP NW M1 und wp, da vorletztes im letzten eingeschlossen 
ist, sondern: YOWD od. 3nd (= 2), wpm (=ON'p) und p13p oder 
my (=ysoix), zu dem noch als viertes Princip die Vernunft 
(nyIn NDI) hinzukommt, s. Graetz, Band V, Note 17, iv, und Rev. des 
Et. Juives, XLIV, 182.—PboNd0dN yd (p. 4*, 1. 7) heisst nicht “manche 
Wirrképfe ” od. dgl. (p. 5), sondern “ein Hiretiker.” So werden die 
Karier von den Rabbaniten genannt und umgekehrt. An unserer 
Stelle ist Saadja gemeint, der behauptet hat, 17) in Gen. i. 14 be- 
ziehe sich nicht auf die Lichter (M))N), sondern auf Tag und Nacht, 
s. diese Zeitschrift, VIII, 702; X, 246.—Die Stelle in Cap. XI tiber 


vmedap 1, snebeae; p. 8*, L 3 v. u, 129 1. 15; p. ro*, L 14, dxonbea 
1. Sonnowa; ib. 1.4 v. u., ww 1. ww; p. 12%, 1 1a, dyinsede 1. Seinysde ; 
p. 19%, 1. 15, woe 1, woe); ib., 1. 22, nya 1. npn, u.s.w. 
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Jos. v. 11 (Text, p. 15, Uebers. p. 23) hat K. total missverstanden. In 
Uebereinstimmung mit allen Kariern fasst auch Samuel die Stelle so 
auf, dass damals das Pesach, d. h. die Darbringung des Opfers, am 
Ausgange des Sabbats stattgefunden hat, dass demnach der erste Tag 
des Festes auf einen Sonntag fiel und dass man an diesem Tage, der 
ebenfalls ND|A Nn) genannt werden kann, das Omer dargebracht 
hat und konnte man demgemiiss schon an ihm von neuem Getreide 
essen (s. meine Ausfiihrungen in der Monatsschrift, XLI, 206): NIND*** 
napdx ov na 1Ss j82 Fads Thm wp noabs pe sandy 7549 754 pws 
Abad yo wdae1 soyds 1a5p mer stydse py om toads oy a pean 
nano) dp) nyp noen nanop pax nays woe ps Atbe 
$$x pyds py wn noen. K. iibersetzt nun: “Verhilt sich das so, so 
entnehmen wir daraus, dass der letzte Tag des Passahfestes in jenem 
Jahr Sabbat, und dass der nichste Tag Sonntag war, und dies war 
der Feiertag u.s.w.” ! sybabs (p. 16*) heisst hier nicht “Stidte” 
(so p. 26) und “¥) ONY nicht “ Damaskus und Qahira,” vielmehr 
sind hier “die Linder Palistina und Egypten” gemeint.—Inbetreff 
der ib. als Merkmale angefiihrten Verse wire auch zu bemerken, dass 
Gen. i. 1 aus 7 Wortern besteht, entsprechend der Zahl der Schaltjahre 
in einem Cyclus, Deut. xxxiv. 12 aus 12 Wértern, entsprechend der 
Zahl der Gemeinjahre, und ib. xxxiii. 29 aus 19 Wértern, entsprechend 
den Jahren eines Cyclus, s. Gan Eden, fol. 22>,—fondss 7 Nop jNd 
(p. 19*, 1. 10) heisst nicht: ‘denn eine Anzahl von Vélkern,” sondern 
“denn manche aus dem Volke (sc. Israel)” haben diesbeziigliche 
Falschungen vorgenommen (es handelt sich um die Feststellung 
von N3wn 7M) u.s.w.—Auch sonst ist noch eine sehr grosse Anzahl 
Stellen falsch aufgefasst und unrichtig iibersetzt, ihre Aufzihlung 
wiirde aber zu weit fiihren. 

Von anderen Ungenauigkeiten bemerke ich folgende: 3D von 
biblischen Personen (p.3,n.4) gebrauchen auch rabbanitische Autoren, 
ebenso 51D von Moses (p.15,n.6). Letzteres ist besonders bei Saadja 
der Fall, s. Monatsschrift, 1901, p. 565.—D3® (p. 12*, 1. 2) bedeutet 
einfach: 756 joX, und demgemiiss ist auch die Uebersetzung, p. 18, 
unrichtig.—7%yd ib., 1. 17, ist kein arab. Wort Jdoxe (p. 19, n. 5), 
sondern ein hebr., also einfach das oft gebriuchliche ‘3D "7 “yn, 
und die Verweisung auf Ex. xix. 17 tiberfliissig u.s.w. 

Der Murschid wurde von Samuel b. Salomo Kohen in Damaskus im 
J. 1722 ins Hebriische iibersetzt, und der III. Abschnitt ausserdem 
noch von Samuel b. Abraham Hallewi in Jerusalem im J. 1757. 
Letztere Uebersetzung, die sich u. d. T. UINT WTP f"2y fragmentarisch 
in einer Pinskerschen Handschrift im Wiener Beth ho-Midrasch be- 
findet, hat K. seiner Edition beigefiigt (p. 20*-26*). Zum Verstindnis 
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des arab. Textes trigt sie wenig bei, nur scheint der Uebersetzer 
manchmal eine andere Vorlage vor sich gehabt zu haben, vgl. z. B. 
den Schluss von Cap. 5. Mit dem Anfang von Cap. 7 bricht die 
Uebersetzung ab. Eigentiimlich ist, dass der Uebersetzer NUP (p. 24*, 
1, 6 v. u.) im Sinne von Wp’ gebraucht. Von Fehlern ist hier zu 
verzeichnen: p. 20*, 1. 3: Dyn 1. ndy> (es ist dies das arab. alee 
‘ Gelehrter”; die Bemerkung p. xvii, n. 2, ist tiberfliissig, weil 
selbstverstiindlich); ib., 1. 9, ist zu erginzen: [nbn] xdy onp w 
42) DNA NyowaD [D7] $$ wen nena 1373; p. 21*, 1. 23, 
smny 1, miny; p. 22*, 1 1, I8IN Lo INSN; ib, 1. 3 v. wu, ONINA 
1. DYNNA (s. ob.); p. 23*, 1.6, MINWT 1 NyeN; ib, 1 8, Pra 
1. p32; ib, L 9, PPI’ PIL PPI? ps; ib, L 5 v. w, YyMD 
1. bya; p. 25*, 1. 8, D2 1. DDI; ib., 1. 9, ist ein ND zu streichen. 


SAMUEL PozNANsKI. 
WARSCHAN, d. 5. Mai 1903. 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER’S “ ARABISCHE LITERATUR 
DER JUDEN.” 


Moritz STEINSCHNEIDER: Die arabische Literatur der Juden: ein 
Beitrag zur Literaturgeschichte der Araber, grossentheils aus hand- 
schriftlichen Quellen. 8vo, pp. liv and 348 (exclusive of indices), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1902, J. Kauffmann. 


THE publication of a new book by Prof. Steinschneider is always 
an event of unusual importance, and his latest forms no exception to 
this rule. One cannot, however, discuss the book without, first of all, 
congratulating the octogenarian on the achievement of such a work, 
and expressing the hope that his mental as well as physical powers 
may remain undiminished for many a year to come. 

The appearance of the book was awaited with much expectation, 
it having been announced by the author on several occasions. A pre- 
cursor to it was the detailed “Introduction to the Arabic literature of 
the Jews,” published in this Journal (commenced Vol. IX). Both 
works, which supplement one another, are the result of many decades’ 
labour in collecting and sifting an enormous material. They come 
as a revelation to many scholars, Jewish as well as Gentile, who were 
not, or did not care to be, aware of the wealth and importance of 
Jewish writings in the Arabic tongue. The term “literature” is to 
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be taken here in its widest sense, as it comprises every kind of subject 
in the treatment of which Arabic was employed. 

It is, however, not quite clear why Prof. Steinschneider called his 
work a contribution to the history of the literature of the Arabs. 
Contributions by Jews to the literature of the Arabs are restricted to 
the pre-Islamic epoch, and are discussed in the first, and shortest, 
chapter of the book. After the rise of Islam the terms “ Arabs” and 
“ Moslims” are identical for historical purposes. Even Arab writings 
by Jews on neutral subjects as philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
and medicine, belong to Jewish literature, as they were chiefly com- 
posed for the benefit of Jewish readers and almost entirely written in 
Hebrew characters. This entirely coincides with Prof. Steinschneider's 
own opinion, since he says that the book is intended to give a com- 
pilation, as complete as possible, of writings in Arabic by authors 
who were born as Jews, and very logically he also includes such 
authors as subsequently adopted Islam. 

The introduction gives a survey of the development, extent, and 
character of the Jewish Arabic literature, and incidentally furnishes 
some autobiographical notes of great importance and interest. 
Although this book is, as regards bulk, one of the smaller fruits of 
the author's labours, it is one of the ripest and richest, and as full 
of good things as the proverbial pomegranate. He devoted his 
attention to the Arabic writings of the Jews from the very beginning 
of his literary career, and there is no living scholar who possesses an 
equal mastery over this attractive subject. Its raison d’étre is placed 
before the reader in so impressive a manner, that its significance for 
Jewish culture during the Middle Ages is made clear to all those 
who cannot study it at first hand, and might therefore be inclined to 
undervalue it. Now while it was yet flourishing its importance was 
felt. instinctively even in countries where Arabic was an unknown 
language, and the desire to have its treasures within reach, reared an 
army of translators which, as to numbers, has no equal in any other 
literature. There are two points touching this matter which merit 
special attention. It is an undisputed fact that between the ninth 
and fourteenth centuries at least the Arabs held a leading part in all 
branches of study. The Jews who lived in their countries moved 
entirely in their scientific sphere. They studied their works, both 
sacred and secular, translated many of them into Hebrew, and 
imitated them. They adopted their methods and technical terms, 
and with the help of these built up not only a large Arabic literature 
of their own, but allowed them to influence many of their Hebrew 
writings also. This is particularly noticeable in works on philosophy, 
linguistics, and natural sciences. The literary life in Christian 
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countries offered neither homogeneity to the Jews they harboured, 
nor did they (with very few exceptions) find any encouragement to 
show interest in it. It was, on the contrary, a constant source of 
attack and persecution, and what scientific work the Jews of Christian 
Europe pursued, was limited to their own literary inheritance, and 
perhaps medicine. In Moslim lands there was not a branch of 
knowledge in which they did not take a hand. In some cases they 
even preserved relics of Arab works otherwise entirely lost. The list 
of subjects given by Prof. Steinschneider (p. xxviii sqq.) is anything 
but exhaustive. For a better insight into this question we are 
indebted to the Cairo Genizah which, indeed, changes the aspect of 
Jewish Arabic literature completely. Its tentacles stretched even as 
far as Qoran and Mohammedan tradition. We also see that Eastern 
Jews, far from neglecting History, as Prof. Steinschneider regretfully 
assumes (p. xx), bestowed a good deal of attention on this branch, 
occasionally clothing it in the guise of predictions. Apart from 
Genizah fragments, we find instances of this in Jefeth’s Commentary 
on Daniel (ed. D. Margoliouth). As to Fiction, it is easily intelligible 
that the Thousand and One Nights did not appeal much to their taste, 
although the Jewish Agada was the source of more than one of them. 
The Cambridge Genizah (T-S. Collection) contains a large fragment 
of the Autar romance in Hebrew characters. There are extracts from 
Arab works on grammar, collections of proverbs, interpretations of 
dreams, and even notes on Siifism (see J. Q. R., XV, 180-81). 

As to the first period, viz. that of old Jewish poets in Arabia, much 
uncertainty will always remain, as everything concerning them has 
come down to us through Mohammedan channels. In spite of the 
numerous monographs and articles extant on these poets, the almost 
exhaustive compilation of their names with all literary references 
given by Steinschneider is most welcome. With regard to Al Samau’al 
I found in the T-S. Collection a poem consisting of 25 lines, and 
headed S1opd Atyp min. Although the genuineness of this poem is 
as uncertain as possible, no other person can be meant in the heading 
than the poet of Teima, and for the following reasons. In the first 
instance the Hebrew Sxwv is in Arab sources always Shamwil, and 
secondly only the name of this poet is handed down with the article: 
al Samaual. The poem in question has the form of an ancient Qasida, 
and the corrupted text justifies the assumption that it is a faulty copy 
of an original of much greater age than the fragment itself which is 
undoubtedly old. I hope to publish it before long. 

To Steinschneider’s list of poets should be added Jabal b. Jawwal 
(see R.E.J., X, p. 20, overlooked by the author). Concerning 
Kab b. Al Ashraf I believe that he is alluded to in the simile, 
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Qoran VII, 175 (see my New Researches into the Qoran, p. 95). 
Finally the monk Bahira was not a historical person, but owes his 
mythical existence to Judaeo-Arabic Agadists (see ibid., pp. 22-5). 

As Prof. Steinschneider’s book is a work to be studied rather than 
criticized, it is much more expedient to supplement it in such points 
as may be reaped from the harvest of the Genizah, as far as it 
has been gathered at present. The best part, however, is still to 
be done. 

To begin with David b. Al Muqammasg (not Miqmis, the & being 
only mater lectionis), a Cambridge fragment describes him as 81". 
It is the beginning of an unknown work by him, containing Fifty 
Queries concerning Christianity. 

Another fragment of five leaves yields part of the original of 
(the elder) Isaac Al Israili’s Book of Definitions. (Both fragments 
published in J. 9. R., XV, July.) 

Nothing can surpass Steinschneider’s survey over Sa‘adyah’s writings 
and the bibliography thereon. Some new material belonging to this 
paragraph has lately been published by Schechter. There is, how- 
ever, more in store, as the Cambridge Genizah contains many frag- 
ments of commentaries by him on books of the Bible other than are 
known at present. To this belongs an exposition on Exod. xii, 
which is rather a treatise on the Jewish Calendar, and has the title 
mn winn *p oxdads. Of his polemical works I have found fragments 
of the mons. ’3, nvayds ‘2, Arynods yxiwds op, and another 
against Ibn Saqweih (see the October number of this JOURNAL). 
Another fragment ascribed to him is headed fxdyds syppn. 

Quite a new light is thrown by the Genizah finds on the Gadnim 
Samuel b. Hofni and Hai. A list of works by the former has been 
published by G. Margoliouth (J. Q. R., XIV, 311). The T-S. Collection 
harbours two identical copies of the beginning of a work entitled 
Fatde DXINS by Samuel Hakkdhen. Although this work is not 
mentioned in the list just mentioned (which does not claim literary 
accuracy, but is only a bookseller’s list), there is hardly any doubt 
that Samuel b. Hofni is meant. Both copies were made for a certain 
Menahem b. Samuel who was probably a publisher, or the author’s 
son, or both. The great popularity of Sam, b. Hofni’s writings is 
illustrated by the fact that T-S. Coll. possesses not less than five 
different fragments of his ynads >. Other fragments belong to his 
yands ’2, Aownwde 5, yeosdse “o, jobs ’2, and Aands ’> 
(Steinschneider, No. 12, 7227). Hardly less appreciated were the 
Arabic writings of Hai,as we may conclude from the five different 
fragments of his yV22N’D. The full title of the latter's work on Oaths 
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(Steinschneider, No. 2) is jwo"xSx ‘Sy mpadse »p Siydar Sorde ’o, 
and T-S§. Coll. contains a large fragment of the work. 

In connexion with Steinschneider'’s fine article on Samuel b. 
Abbas (p. 186s8qq.), I should like to point out that the title of his 
oxnaxdsy pods “2 is to be found at the end of the Bodleian MS. of 
the Kitab Al Khazari (see my ed., p. v). ; 

The article on Maimonides (pp. 199-221) is really unique in its 
arrangement and fullness, and includes the latest studies on his 
writings. I have, however, to mention that T-S. Coll. contains 
a fragment of two leaves of a work which probably formed an abridg- 
ment of Maimonides’ My ’D. To judge from the way in which this 
work as well as the 471N 73W are quoted Maimonides himself appears 
to be the author. The fragment will shortly be published. Two 
rather large fragments (14 and 11 leaves) belong to an Arabic com- 
mentary on the 771M Aw. They are evidently in autograph. 
Further examination will show whether this work is identical with 
that by Solomon b. Joshua, mentioned by Steinschneider, p. 271. 

Through the Genizah Judah Al Harizi appears in a new light, viz. 
as a writer of Arab poems, concerning which more has been given else- 
where (J. Q. R., July, 1903). One fragment gives the title wads /> 
“yay? axond by Josef b. Jidah. Is this Ibn Aknin? From the MS. 
Montefiore 159 (which Steinschneider ascribes to the same author) we 
learn that the name of his grandfather was Josef (and not Isaac). 
T-S. Coll. has the beginning of a work entitled Dxbxdx jo youn 
arands by Jacob b. Eleazar who is possibly identical with the Hebrew 
translator of Kalila wa Damna. 

Here may be annexed a few names of authors and titles of works 
found in the Genizah, although there is, as yet, hardly more to be 
said on them. A certain Jacob b. Josef is the author of a Swe nw 
Syne 2, ending Sxiw 122 mvw 155m. The same fragment 
contains a Responsum by Jacob of Fez. Are the two identical ? 
Solomon b. Al Gabali is responsible for a neibydy naw. A axns 
Anwnndy is given under the name of Maimin b. ... Josef (perhaps 
Maimini’s father?). A certain Abu Mohammed ‘is the author of 
a work entitled modrpbs mm. =This is evidently the copy of a 
work by a Mohammedan author. Abu Muhammed is the Kunya 
(cognomen) of the famous theologian Ibn Hazm who lived in Spain in 
the eleventh century. I have not, however, been able to trace the 
title in Arab works on bibliography. Finally I have to mention a 
treatise on the “ Human Soul,” by Isaiah Hallévi b. Michael. 

Titles of works the authors of which are not named are the 
following : (1) Po3d% ANN ; (2) DSN Sweep Dp Adxpp; (3) INN2 
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FApdads; (4) apoxds axnd; (5) 2aTDONdSN MNOTpPD (Philo 2); 
(6) oxdads WN °D INNS. I leave unmentioned numerous frag- 
ments of Qaraite works and others which have not yet been sufficiently 
examined. The breaking up of the Cairo Genizah had its disadvantages. 
Fragments forming parts of the same work are scattered among 
different owners with little prospect of becoming reunited in the near 
future. 

In conclusion I should like to add a few more notes derived at 
random from various sources. Cod. Brit. Mus. Or. 2538 contains 
among other matters the story of a fierce quarrel between the 
Rabbanite and Qaraite communities of Cairo in 1465. The tale, 
although far from being an impartial account of the incident in 
question, sheds considerable light on an episode of Eastern Jewish 
history of which otherwise little is known. Of more recent literature 
there is to be mentioned a collection of short stories and essays in 
two volumes by Shalém Bakhash under the title moadn aw (Leghorn, 
1886). There also circulate pointed Arabic translations of Kalman 
Schulmann’s popular writings. As regards Moses b. Hayyim Bunan 
(Steinschneider, par. 221), the prose part of his poems appeared 
under the title mono AD (Leghorn, 1877). Eastern communities 
use translations of the Daily Prayerbook printed side by side with the 


text. In some special editions are found paraphrastic translations of 
Gen. xlix, Exod. xv, and Isa. x. 32-xii. 6. The Arabic Targum to 
Canticles (p. 288) has been printed, Leghorn, 1879 (see J.Q. R., VI, 120). 


H. HIRSCHFELD. 


BACHER’S “AUS DEM WORTERBUCHE TANCHUM 
JERUSCHALMIS.” 


Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Budapest.—In addition to 
the record of the academical year 1902-1903, the report contains an 
important contribution to the study of Tanhum’s great philological 
work by Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Bacher. Tanhum’s dictionary was in- 
tended to accompany the Mishneh-Torah of Maimonides, It hasalways 
been treasured among the Yemenite Jews, but no trace of its exist- 
ence is found in Europe before the seventeenth century ; even at the 
present day manuscripts are rather rare. The value of Tanhum’s 
compilation for the study of later Jewish literature requires no telling, 
and the need for a complete edition has long been felt, Munk, 
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Rapoport, Steinschneider, Lagarde—not to mention other names— 
drew attention in their turn to the desirability of printing the 
work, and at times it has seemed as though the breach would be 
filled. To Prof. Ignaz Goldziher students are indebted for the 
first more complete account of the work. Dr. Neubauer, of Oxford, 
made good progress with an edition, and his material ultimately 
came into the hands of Prof. Bacher’. Naturally the production of 
such an undertaking must be the work of years, and accordingly 
Hebrew students will be all the more grateful for the excellent series 
of studies which now lies before them. 

Here Prof. Bacher has collected abundant material illustrative of 
Tanhum’s life and work. In §1 he tells us all that is known 
of Tanhum’s history. He flourished in the thirteenth century, and, 
as his designation indicates, was a native of Jerusalem; from 
internal evidence it appears that he was well acquainted with both 
Palestine and Egypt. His indebtedness to Maimonides is obvious 
not only from the preface itself but from numerous other details 
(§ 2). He was no less under an obligation to the Aruch (§ 3), upon 
whose methods he endeavoured to improve, but it is curious to 
notice that he nowhere names the author. Next in importance 
among Tanhum’s sources is the lexicon of Abulwalid (§ 4), and the 
list of other authorities whom Prof. Bacher finds quoted (§ 5) affords 
an excellent idea of the diligence and zeal of the great lexicographer. 
In another section Prof. Bacher gives a clear account of Tanhum's 
aims and methods, and justly praises the attention which he paid to 
Arabic. For the language of the jikh (the Halachah), Tanhum’s 
work affords much useful material (§ 7). His knowledge of the 
Targumim is set forth in § 8, and the references are collected and 
criticized. Of particular interest are the sections where Prof. Bacher 
has brought together the evidence relating to Tanhum’s knowledge 
of Arabic (§ 9) and Greek (§ 10). That his acquaintance with the 
latter language was not always very thorough is manifest from 
a number of examples. The specimens of Tanhum’s etymological 
interpretations, as might be expected, would be viewed at the pre- 
sent day with extreme caution (§ 11); greater interest, on the other 
hand, is attached to his exegesis (§ 12). 

In an appendix Prof. Bacher discusses the linguistic character of 
the Mishneh-Torah. This is followed by two lists, one containing 
a glossary of the words which Maimonides uses in a sense differing 
from that which they have in the Mishnah; the other, words or 
usages in Tanhum’s dictionary which do not appear to be found 


1 Neubauer’s copy, it should be mentioned, is from a MS, dated 1463, 
in the possession of Baron D. Giinzburg of St. Petersburg. 
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in the Mishnah. Finally, Prof. Bacher has printed nearly forty 
pages in Hebrew type, containing passages which he has discussed 
in the course of his studies or which illustrate Tanhum’s style. 
Grateful though every one will be to Prof. Bacher for this admirable 
contribution to Jewish literature, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the Budapest scholar will yet be able to publish the complete edition 


of Tanhum’s dictionary in the near future. 
S. A. Cook. 


KENNEDY’S “NOTE-LINE IN THE HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES.” 


Dr. JaMES KENNEDY’S Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures, commonly 
called Paséq or Pésig (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1903), is an elaborate 
discussion of the original use of this familiar mark. In his view it 
frequently indicates, more or less precisely, the spot where textual 
difficulties exist ; it was employed by the scribes to draw attention to 
a noteworthy reading, in particular to assure the reader that the text 


as transmitted was that which actually stood in the MS. or MSS. 
from which they copied. After carefully examining and grouping 
the passages in which Pasék occurs, Dr. Kennedy concludes that, 
apart from indicating conflate readings (a notable instance in 1 Sam. 
iv. 18), and the omission of letters or words, it even marks an unusual 
form of the Divine Name, fixes certain readings where the initial 
letter of the second word is identical with the last in the preceding — 
in order to prevent an incorrect division, distinguishes between 
words of identical or similar form, and indicates superfluous letters 
or words. Since, in addition to all this, Dr. Kennedy finds that the 
line is sometimes used to mark rare words or forms, it will be seen 
that its scope is almost unlimited, and the only wonder is that it is 
not used more frequently. 

If Dr. Kennedy’s thesis were correct, we should have an important 
aid to the textual criticism of the Old Testament, but there are many 
difficulties in the way which he himself has not overlooked. In 
numerous cases where we should expect to find the line it is unac- 
countably missing. Not only the fifth chapter of Judges (p. 114), but 
even David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan, and other passages 
where the text is admittedly doubtful, are without Pisék. Again, it is 
not seldom that no justifiable reason can be found for the presence 
of the line. In not a few of the cases wherein Dr. Kennedy is driven 
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to assume a textual corruption, the suspicions of the most thorough 
commentators had not been aroused, and every one will agree that in 
the interests of the study of textual criticism there are enough 
difficulties for the present without the suggestion that Pasek is a 
danger-signal warning scholars to examine the text until by hook or 
by crook need for emendation can be discovered. Not the least of 
the difficulties in the way of accepting Dr. Kennedy’s theory is the 
remarkable inconsistency with which the mark is used. If Bocheru 
(1 Chron. viii. 38) is marked because we should read bék6r%, ‘his first- 
born” (p. 62), one expects a hint in 1 Chron. vi. 13 (28) that the name 
Vashni is really “and the second,” the name having fallen out; and 
other examples of irregularity could easily be found. 

Dr. Kennedy’s attempt to find the period when the “ note-line’’ was 
introduced is not very successful, and his evidence at all events must 
be viewed with caution. He observes that many of the readings, 
already marked by the line as questionable or unintelligible, appear 
in the Septuagint and other versions, and accordingly must be old 
(see p. 20). In several cases, however, many palpable textual difficul- 
ties are not marked, and this suggests to him that a large proportion 
of them arose after—perhaps long after—the line had been fixed 
upon (ibid.). That it dates from a pre-Christian century he takes 
for granted (pp. 10, 21), and since he finds that the words indicated 
by the line are sometimes corrected by the (later) kéri or by the 
Sébirin, he concludes that the purpose of the line was subsequently 
forgotten (p. 13). The terminus a quo is, however, already fixed by 
Dr. Kennedy, since as the result of his observations he is convinced 
that it must have arisen ‘after the origin of ‘final’ forms in certain 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet ” (p. 21). Now, it is true, we do not 
know exactly when the final letters were introduced, but at all events 
if this conclusion were justified, the line would scarcely be of pre- 
Christian origin. In / ND | NN¥ (Deut. ix. 7; p. 38) the line is 
explained as a note that the form is not the plural DNN3}, but if final 
letters were in use this would be unnecessary. It would have been 
more plausible had the writer treated the passage under the cases of 
omission on p. 54 etseq. Two other singular explanations of the line 
may be mentioned. In Ezek. xvi. 52 (p. 38) it is assumed that in 
the group 'XY NX Di the verb might have been read "NWN (what 
becomes of 8 ?); in Ps. lxix. 14 (p. 100) it is proposed to restore “the 
verb-form HPEM¥” for NSN (followed by Pasék) ! 

Dr. Kennedy has thoroughly investigated his subject, he appends 
a complete list of the passages in which the mark appears, and this 
alone will be of considerable value to other workers at this problem, 
but he has failed to prove his theory. If the simplicity of the sign is 
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a mark of its antiquity, one may express surprise that the earlier 
scribes did not go further and emend the text which they conceived 
to be faulty. Certainly its position—in the text itself—is note. 
worthy, but this is scarcely a sign of age. It would be an advantage 
if some analogy could be found for the line, but it is difficult to find 
one. Assyrian uses two short strokes, arranged vertically (like Sillfk) 
to indicate that two words or sentences are not connected, and a 
vertical line is also used to mark an important person or thing, 
sometimes even it is employed as a comma; various curious lines of 
obscure application are frequently found upon the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions, but none of these throw any light upon the Pasék. Students of 
classical palaeography, however, might be able to provide a clue. 


8. A. Cook. 


H. P. SMITH’S “OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY.” 


THE volumes of the International Theological Library (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1903) are always welcome, and its Old Testament 


History is the one likely to appeal to the widest circle of readers. 
The critical study of Old Testament literature is one of unusual 
difficulty, and the majority of Biblical students are satisfied to 
content themselves with an exposition of the results. How Biblical 
history reads in the light of criticism is the task that was entrusted 
to Professor H. P. Smith, and those who knew this American scholar’s 
commentary on the Books of Samuel in the International Critical 
Commentary did not doubt but that the volume would be a valuable 
and helpful piece of work. Prof. Smith's history is indeed worthy of 
the series to which it belongs: it is neither patchy nor ponderous, 
neither overladen nor superficial. It presupposes critical investiga- 
tions, but at the same time it is perfectly independent. ‘Every new 
advance in criticism involves a re-writing of history” (p. vii), he 
states, and readers will find that the author’s critical conclusions are 
often more advanced than, let us say, Prof. Driver's Introduction 
in the same series. 

After a preliminary statement of historical principles and the 
growth of Old Testament study, Prof. Smith deals briefly with the 
literary sources. The history of tradition is the prelude to an inquiry 
of the facts which lie behind tradition, and in Chapters II and III 
he discusses the traditions in Genesis—the Hebrews’ theory of their 
origin and earliest history—and finds in them “historical relations 


VOL, XVI. Ee 
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rather than historical incidents.” In the chapter on “ Egypt and the 
Desert,” P’s unhistorical scheme is rejected, and the scantiness and 
untrustworthiness of J and E is noticed (p. 55). It is found that 
although the older traditions were not fixed they agree in dating 
a great religious epoch from the Exodus. The story of the Conquest 
is read anew in the light of the Amarna Letters, and the later 
accounts in the Book of Joshua are controlled by the more probable 
statements of earlier narratives in Judges. “Literary imagination 
compressed the long process of conquest into a short sharp conflict. 
The Book of Joshua was the result.” It is an ingenious and possibly 
a correct suggestion that Joshua's great battles reflect later events. 
The fight at Merom strikingly resembles the victory of Deborah and 
Barak in Judges v, and Joshua’s fight in the South (Joshua x) may be 
a duplication of an event in the time of Saul (1 Sam. xiv)'. In the 
stories of the Judges or “heroes,” Prof. Smith shows that we may find 
the second stage of the Conquest. There is no uninterrupted history, 
and even among the immigrants there was little cohesion. Passing 
over for the present the history of the Books of Samuel, we come to 
Solomon, whose period is illustrated by the Book of the Covenant, 
which, though published later, belongs to that period, if not earlier. 
If Solomon, like the Babylonian king Hammurabi, regarded himself 
as a divinely appointed judge he made no code and published no 
laws, and the author remarks in this connexion how little Babylonian 
influence was found in Palestine (p. 173). 

The complicated history of the Exile and the Return requires careful 
treatment, and in the chapters which cover the ground from Ezekiel 
to the codification of the Pentateuch, attributed to Ezra, will be 
found some of the best pages in the book. Jewish history from the 
Greek period to the time of Herod the Great is treated with 
comparative scantiness, except in so far as contemporary Hebrew 
literature comes under discussion. The period more naturally falls to 
be considered in the volume dealing with the contemporary history 
of the Old Testament. 

There is this difference between a history of the literature of the 
Old Testament and a history based upon its criticism, that the 
discussion of the sources which one looks for in the former is out of 
place in the latter. There is, accordingly, less opportunity for the 
historian to discuss at length rival views of the development of 


1 The view (p. 82), which had also occurred to the present writer, finds 
support in one or two details which Prof. Smith does not mention. 
Apart from the fact that the scene is almost the same, it is noteworthy 
that nature intervenes in both, in one an earthquake, in the other 
a storm of stones from heaven. 
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history, and he must hold that standpoint which is in accordance 
with his critical views. So, in the present instance, the Book of Job 
is considered in the chapter dealing with the rebuilding of the 
temple (c. 400) ; the Song of Songs appears in the Greek period ; 
the fourth century is illustrated by Ruth, Joel, and Isaiah xxiv--xxvii, 
and to the reign of Simon Maccabaeus is ascribed the final redaction 
of the Psalms. For the House of Jehu, the chief literary landmarks 
are the Blessing of Moses, the Yahwist narratives, the Decalogue and 
Amos ; later, in the age of Jeroboam II, Israelite history is illustrated 
by the writings of the Elohist and Hosea. 

There is one period in Biblical history, in particular, in which 
there is room for fresh critical research, it is the period which 
Prof. Smith himself previously covered in his commentary on the 
Books of Samuel. For personal reasons, the present writer notes 
with satisfaction that Prof. Smith appreciates historical difficulties 
which have usually failed to receive sufficient attention, and the 
recognition of the obscurities in 2 Sam, ii-iv (p. 134), the adoption 
of the more probable view that Geshur, the home of Absalom’s 
mother, was a Philistine, and not an Aramaean locality (p. 148), 
as also the conviction that Sheba’s revolt was no postlude to 
Absalom’s usurpation (p. 149, n. 2), may be taken as indications that 
this scholar is feeling his way to further advances. It is especially 
in the period extending over the Books of Samuel that one perceives 
a lack of firmness, a certain vagueness and want of precision, which 
suggest that he is not convinced that the last word has been said. In 
dealing with the problems, historical criticism must be supported by 
the evidence of the sources, and since Prof. Smith has advanced 
in several respects beyond his standpoint in 1899, one misses the 
detailed evidence upon which his more radical reconstructions are 
based. When, for example, the Samuel of the earlier chapters of 
the first Book which bears his name is rejected, it is clear that 
this step entails much more than Prof. Smith perceives. This view 
had been reached by the present writer some years previously, and 
if well founded leads to interesting developments. Assuming with 
Prof. Smith that 1 Sam. xi offers the only historical account of Saul’s 
kingship—and in a footnote he suggests a bond of union between 
Jabesh-Gilead and Saul’s tribe—it is necessary to consider by what 
narrative this chapter was originally preceded. To put it briefly, the 
only passage that suits the requirements is Judges x. 6-xii.6. Nahash’s 
threat reads like vengeance taken by the Ammonites after Jephthah’s 
death, and the preliminary introduction to the oppression of Israel by 
the Ammonites and Philistines, however appropriate to the stories of 
Samson, appears to have some bearing upon the present accounts 

E@2 
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of Saul’s kingship. What Philistine oppression is alluded to in 
1 Sam. ix. 16? Certainly mot vii, and scarcely iv-vi. Only in 
Judges x. 16 can we find a satisfactory clue, and in his notes on this 
verse Prof. Moore writes “in its original connexion, ver. 16 must 
have been immediately followed by the raising up of the deliverer” 
(SBOT Eng. ed.)'. Let us also observe that even as the enmity 
between Ammon and Jabesh-Gilead accounts for the friendliness 
between Ammon and David at a later day, so it is tempting to 
associate Zeredah, the home of Jeroboam, Solomon’s rival, with 
Zeror (W¥ read M¥?) in the genealogy of Saul (1 Sam. ix.1). That 
1 Sam. iv-vi remains in its original position is rendered difficult, inter 
alia, by its highly composite nature*, The only chapters of similar 
structure which precede are in the so-called “Appendix of the Judges,” 
and the relation between the older elements of Judges xvii-xxi and 
1 Sam. i-vi requires further study. Apart from the prominence of 
Shiloh in both, the institution of the Mosaic ritual at Dan reminds 
one of Eli’s origin expressed in 1 Sam. ii. 27. Finally, if the original 
theory be carried out to its conclusion, it will be necessary to re- 
consider the position of Benjamin, the youngest of the tribes of 
Israel. From Joshua ix. 17, &c. we have important evidence of the 
character of the population of certain Benjaminite localities, and 
the general result is to render it difficult to see what degree of 
security Benjamin could have enjoyed as a tribe. If, as seems not 
improbable, the tribe had no existence before the time of Saul at 
least, and if later tradition, on the other hand, placed it on an 
equality with the other tribes from the first (cp. D and P in Joshua), 
the only way to effect a reconciliation would be the theory that the 
tribe after attaining independent existence was almost wiped out and 
subsequently reorganized. If this be so, it is difficult to resist the 
opinion that this theory actually stands before us in Judges xix-xxi. 
Naturally all this must be admitted to be purely conjectural, but it 
is at least clear that any reconstruction of the history of Israel such 
as Prof. Smith proposes must be worked out to the end. 


S. A. Cook. 


1 The greatest difficulty which the present writer encountered was the 
figure of Samuel in 1 Sam. i-x, Prof. Smith approaches the question from 
a different standpoint, and confesses that ‘‘ we are obliged to resign the 
Samuel of these earlier chapters” (p, 111). 

2 It appears to belong to the same composite narrative as Num. x. 29-36, 
where in addition to the ark we have the allusion to the family of Moses. 
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G. B. GRAY’S COMMENTARY ON NUMBERS. 


: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1903), by Prof. G. B. Gray, D.D., of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, is the fifth of the Old Testament books of the International 
Critical Commentary to appear. The aims of this series are already 
well known: whilst every attention is paid to textual criticism, the 
greatest care is taken to bring before the reader everything that tends 
to make the book intelligible. The last English commentary of any 
independent value was Martin’s translation of Keil’s work in 1867, 
and only those who were conversant with German could enjoy the 
more recent commentaries of Dillmann (1886) or Strack (1894). 
Biblical study has made great strides since Keil’s day, and even 
Dillman’s careful studies are in many respects a long way behind 
present-day requirements. Prof. Gray's work is therefore sure of a 
welcome among those who desire to keep pace with the progress of 
modern research. 

For a variety of reasons Numbers is one of the most difficult books 
of the Old Testament to interpret. The text, it is true, has suffered 
only slightly, but the literary problems are of extreme complexity, 
and for the study of Hebrew archaeology the book is a veritable 
mine, from which, however, only skilful hands can be trusted to 
extract the ore. As regards the literary criticism, if JE can be 
recognized with comparative ease, it is exceedingly difficult to 
divide it into its constituent parts, and although there are signs 
enough of its composite origin, there is a general lack of agreement 
among scholars who have endeavoured to distinguish J from E. 
About three-fourths of the book belongs to the late Priestly School. 
But even this is clearly not from one hand. Critics have recognized 
a ground-work (P8), the priestly history of sacred institutions, to 
which has been added later and secondary (P*) matter, partly narra- 
tive, partly legal, the work of various hands (300-250 B.c.). More- 
over, there still remain certain elements of a legal character which 
cannot belong to the preceding, and although they betray the priestly 
hand they are of unknown date and origin (hence styled P*). The 
elimination of P* is helped by certain positive criteria, but it is less 
easy to determine the limits of the other portions, and in addition 
to this difficulty many perplexing problems relating to the antiquity 
of P’s legal and religious institutions come under consideration. 

Old features are rightly perceived in the Trial of Jealousy 
(vy. 11-31), in portions of the laws of the Nazirites (vi. 1-21), in 
the Sacred Tassels (xv. 37-41), and in the laws concerning defilement 
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and taboos (v. 1-4, xix). These and other matters of archaeological 
value are discussed by Gray in an interesting and extremely thorough 
manner. He has been at great pains to cull illustrations, analogies, 
and parallels from outside the Semitic world, and those who recognize 
the importance of comparative religion will not be surprised that 
Frazer's Golden Bough has proved a storehouse of treasures; indeed, 
perhaps the most valuable feature of Gray's commentary, apart from its 
exhaustive handling of the literary criticism, is the prominence given 
to discussions of Hebrew institutions from the comparative standpoint. 
As he points out, a rite incorporated from popular custom loses the 
definite meaning which it originally possessed, and subsequently 
“it has read into it a variety of new meanings consonant with the 
religious belief of the times, and, generally, completely at variance 
with the original significance” (p. 47). This applies not only to the 
Trial of Jealousy, but to a number of other customary usages which 
are preserved in Leviticus and Numbers, and the importance of com- 
parative religion lies in the fact that it frequently enables us to trace 
the development of a rite throughout its various stages. Among the 
curious superstitions and beliefs which find parallels or analogies 
among other peoples may be mentioned the vegetating sticks (p. 217), 
the force of the curse (p. 328), and the bronze serpent (p. 276). 
A propos of the “ holy dust” (v. 17, p. 51), Gray reminds us of the dust 
from Mohammed’s grave, ‘‘a cure for every disease”; we may also 
compare the sacred dust (hénana@) of Syrian lore, and the rites from 
Upper Macedonia and the Yezidi’s referred to in these pages (1902, 
p. 431). It may also be added that since this commentary was 
published, further evidence of serpent-worship has come to light in 
the discovery at Gezer of a model of a serpent in connexion with 
a shrine (Pal. Explor. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1903, p. 222 8q.). 

As we should expect from the author of Hebrew Proper Names, 
the treatment of i. 5-15, xiii. 48q., &c., is particularly helpful and 
suggestive, and Hommel’s theories, familiar to readers of Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition, are justly exposed. The longer or detached 
notes in not a few cases are veritable monographs, and Gray’s dis- 
cussions of the first-fruits (pp. 225-9), the priestly dues (pp. 236-41), 
defilement by the dead (pp. 241-8), and a comparison of the festivals 
of earlier and later times (pp. 404-7) are valuable contributions to 
the religious history of Israel. 

The edition of the Hexateuch by Messrs. Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby was an indication of the thoroughness with which the 
critical study of the Old Testament was being pursued at Oxford, 
and Prof. Gray, who was associated with that work, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the publication ofa commentary which is a. conspicuous 
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credit not only to that University, but to English scholarship in general. 
(On p. 9, 1. 3, for 1533 read “DI9N—a rare instance of a misprint — 
and to the note on xiii. 27, reference may now be made to Guidi, 
Revue Biblique, 1903, pp. 241-4.) 

8. A. Coox. 


BURNEY’S “NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF 
KINGS.” 


THE Rev. C. F. Burney’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Kings (Clarendon Press, 1903), is intended to do for those books 
what Prof. Driver thirteen years ago did for the books of Samuel. 
Externally as well as internally the two works form a pair. The 
needs of beginners are steadily kept in view, questions of gram- 
mar are handled with comparative fullness, and since the text of 
Kings has suffered on the whole to a much less degree than that of 
Samuel, teachers and lecturers will doubtless be glad to avail themselves 
of Mr, Burney’s book for their classes. Constant reference is made to 
the ancient versions, and the author's treatment of textual questions 
is marked with conspicuous caution, which, it need hardly be said, is 
exactly what is required in a textbook of this kind. 

In a short Introduction, Mr. Burney has prepared in condensed 
form some useful observations on the structure of the Books of 
Kings, the leading characteristics of the versions, and a helpful 
synopsis of the synchronisms of the compiler. In an Appendix he 
has collected the more important contemporary inscriptions which 
illustrate the books:—the Moabite stone (text and translation), the 
Siloam inscription, and selections from the Assyrian records of 
Shalmaneser II, and the third campaign of Sennacherib. 

The grammatical and syntactical notes are all that can be desired. 
Mr. Burney has also taken pains to introduce the student to an appre- 
ciation of the stylistic characteristics betrayed by the various writers 
(e. g. in the narratives on the northern kingdom, p. 208 sq.). Particular 
prominence is given to the phraseology of the Deuteronomic 
Redactor, a full list of whose phrases is collected upon pp. xiii-xv. 
Equally valuable is the careful attention paid throughout to the 
Septuagint (cp. especially pp. 163-6: a comparison of the Hebrew 
and Greek recensions of the history of Jeroboam). Mention must 
also be made of the admirable series of critical notes on the difficult 
passages containing the account of Solomon's building operations ; 
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the “‘ bases,”” we may add, are rendered intelligible by illustrations of 
bronze stands which were recently discovered in Cyprus. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Burney’s thoroughness that in a note 
on the use of + v (p. 208) he has an independent judgment upon the 
well-known Samarian haematite weight, around which ranged a 
famous controversy some years ago!; that on 2 Kings xx. 12 he has 
a useful historical note upon Merodach-Baladan ; and that on 1 Kings 
x. 28 he makes the reader acquainted with the best literature on the 
Cilician Musri (0°89), which the E. V. renders “Egypt.” This, we 
may add, is the only Musri outside Egypt recognized by Mr. Burney. 

Whether text-critical, philological, historical, geographical, or 
archaeological, the notes will be found as interesting as they are profit- 
able, and Hebrew students may rely upon finding in Mr. Burney’s book 
just the kind of information which they are likely to need. In a few 
points of detail only is there any occasion to dissent. In 2 Kings i.gb, 
for 1 N32, is it not better to understand 737) “and behold he was 
sitting” ? a Prof. Kennett, The Hebrew Tenses, Pp. 34 8q.). In 
1 Kings ix. 15, Hazor and Megiddo, mentioned after Jerusalem and 
before Gezer, can scarcely be situated in Northern Palestine. On 
p- 43, among the Aramaic examples of masculine nouns in MP, it is 
very doubtful whether'NON (Ass. Ummadata) and NIN“ (Persian ?) 
may be justifiably cited. 

8. A. Cook. 


* But we question whether Mr. Burney is correct in reading 2:3 (for H¥2). 





